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PREFACE 


The present work is the revised edition of my earlier publica¬ 
tion entitled Aspects of Hinaydna and Mahay ana Buddhism . In 
this edition matters relating to Hlnayana have been retained 
only where these became necessary for the sake of comparison 
and contrast with Mahayana. 

I thank my student Dr. Miss Ksanika Saha, Ph. D., Research 
Associate, Centre of Advanced Studies in Ancient Indian 
History, for the help rendered by her in revising the final 
proofs and preparing the Index of this book. 

N. Dutt 
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INTRODUCTION 


The question that naturally arises in our minds, why the 
omniscient Bhagavan Buddha preached two religious systems : 
one lower (Hinayana) and the other higher (Mahayana) or 
two Truths, one conventional ( Samvrti-satya) and the other real 
(Paramdrtha-satya), The answer to this question is given in the 
Saddharma~pun(farika one of the nine canonical texts of the 
Mahayanists. It is as follows: 

Bhagavan Sakyasimha, rising from his deep meditation, 
regained his normal mental state and then addressed Sariputra 
with these words: “Very deep and extremely difficult it is for 
the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas to comprehend the truth 
attained by the Tathagatas, who had struggled for it for several 
aeons. ^Equally difficult it is for them to penetrate into the 
meaning of the terse expressions ( sandhabha$a ) used by the 
Tathagatas. 5 * Sakyasimha also before his attainment of bodht 
at Gaya busied himself with the acquisition of the avenika-dharmas 
(eighteen dharmas leading to Buddhahood) and it was after 
realising the Truth that he became convinced that it could not 
be imparted by one to another by means of words. Though 
aware of the futility of the avenika-dharmas, 1 2 he had to instruct 
the Sravakas to acquire them only as an expedient because he 
realised that these avenika-dharmas only could appeal to them. 
He admitted that by acquiring these dharmas the perfect 
Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas could become free from 
impurities and would not have any more rebirth but still they 
would not be capable of realising the highest Truth visualised 
by the Tathagatas. . Not to speak of Sravakas and Pratyeka¬ 
buddhas, even Bodhisattvas of the highest rank, i.e. the Avai- 
varttikas (lit. non-receding from the goal) were far away from 
the realisation of the Truth. Sariputra was asked to rely on 

1. Edited by the present writer and published by the Asiatic Society in 
1954. In 1934 was published an edition of this text by two Japanese savants 
Profs. Wogihara and Tsuchida. 

2. See Mahavyuipatti . 
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Bhagavan Sakyasimha’s words that the three yanas were mere 
expedients resorted to by Buddhas for imparting training to 

beings, who clung to different types of practices for spiritual 

^Thereupon Sariputra solicited Buddha to explain why he said 
that the Truth was too deep and subtle to be compre en e 
Sravakas and why the terse sayings of Buddhas were a so 

unintelligible to them. At the repeated request oi Sanputra, 

Buddha agreed to explain the real aim of the Tathagatas 
only to those who had implict faith in him and not to those 
who were still conceited ( abhimanika ). He said t at t e ru 
could not be the subject-matter of discussion (atarkd tarkSvacarab) 
and could be realised by the Tathagatas within themselves. 
The Buddhas appear in the world only to help beings to a am 
the Tathagata-lcnowledge and insight ( tathagata-jnana-dar »«), 
which may be equated to omniscience (sarvajfiata) and tor tnis 
there is really one yana called Buddhayana and not a secon o 
a third, though they take recourse to many forms of exposition 
to suit the different classes of beings whose mental me ma 1 
and mental developments vary on account of their a PP^ ra ^ 
in the world at a time when there are one or more of the 
shortcomings (ka$dyas) due to the Kalpa (time), sattva yp 

of beings), klesa (impurities), dr sti (wrong views) an y 

(length of life). , 1 - 

The above topic is repeated in further details in the gathas. 
Buddha said that for those beings, who believed in t e exis ence 
of the world and its sufferings, he preached his dharma giv g 
reasons and examples, in nine angas, viz., sutra, gatha, lUvrttaka, 
jataka, adbhuta, nidana and various geyya replete with simili . 
He held up before them the sumrwm bormm of Nirvana and 
Buddhahood. Similarly, he preached the Varpulyasutras to those 
who had accumulated merits through several existences 
were pure, learned and well-behaved, and to them he held out 

the goal of Buddhahood. , 

There was one yana and not three and if Buddha had preach¬ 
ed only Hinayana (p. 35, v. 57) then he would have been 
charged with miserliness (matsarya ), envy (inya) and attach¬ 
ment [chanda-ragd]. If he had straightway asked everybody 
to seek bodhi, then many would not have taken his a vice 
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seriously, and would have suffered for that reason longer in the 
worlds of existence and got entangled in one or more of the 
sixty two heretical views. 1 

Buddha assured Buddhahood not only to those, who perfected 
themselves in the six pdramitds but also to those, who worshipped 
the relics of Buddha or erected thereon stupas of any material, 
be it of jewel or sand, or made images ( bimba ) of Buddha with 
any metal or even clay, or drew sketches of the figure of Buddha 
on paper, wall, etc. or even offered flowers or played musical 
instruments or sang songs in adoration of Buddha’s images or 
just uttered the words “Namcfstu Buddhdya ”. 

There is only one dharma, which is refulgent by nature 
(prakrtU ca dharmand sada prabhdsvard) and which is eternal, 
unshakeable and has a law of itself (dharma-niyamatd). Realising 
the eternal dharma , Sakyasimha stayed at the Bodhimanda for 
three weeks and felt pity for the suffering beings. He wanted 
to enter into parinirvdna then and there, but at the intervention 
of Brahma and also remembering what the previous Buddhas 
had done, he made up his mind to propagate his dharma in 
three ways (yana) so that it could be intelligible to the beings 
at large. He then proceeded to Benares and preached his 
dharma to the five bhiksus in a modified form using for the first 
time the words nirvana , arhanta , dharma and safigha. At the 
same time, he initiated the Bodhisattvas, who approached him, 
%nto the highest truth. It is this higher teaching that he was 
going to impart now to Sariputra and asked him to have 
implicit faith in his words and assured him that he as well as 
many other Arhats would ultimately attain Buddhahood. 

After listening to the above mentioned words of Buddha, 
Sariputra regretted that he and his fellow-brethren were satisfied 
with the superficial aspect of the teaching and did not exert to 
dive deep into its inner meaning, which is pure, subtle and 
beyond discussion, and thereby missed to attain Buddhahood 
with all its attributes (see ch. III. vs. 5-6). He felt that as he 
was previously a heretical parivrajaka, he was taught only 
nirvrti (quietude) by realising the non-existence of any substance 
(soul) in phenomena but it was not real nirvrti attainable 

1. Vide Brahma) ala-suit a of the Digha-Nikdya. 
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only by Buddhas. He was elated at the hope held out by 
Buddha Sakyasimha that he would also in due course become a 
Buddha. He had no more doubt about the truth and solemnity 
of the words of Buddha, and he would never mistake those as 
the beguiles of Mara. He was reminded by Buddha that he had 
forgotten the Bodhisattva vow taken by him long long ago and 
that he had received training from Sakyasimha in Bodhisattva 
secrets and that he, being forgetful of his long past, felt that he 
had attained Nirvana. This text, Saddharmapundanka, was 
delivered by Sakyasimha particularly to revive the memory of 
the Bodhisattva vows taken by the Sravakas. 

After countless aeons Sariputra will become the Buddha 
Padmaprabha and his Buddhaksetra will be called Viraja and 
will be full of Bodhisattvas. This prophecy about Sariputra was 
applauded by the assemblage of gods and men, who expressed 
their appreciation of Buddha’s sandhyabhasa (enigmatic sayings) 
by saying that at Benares the doctrine of origin and decay of 
skandhas (constituents of a being) was explained while the 
same teacher was now giving an exposition of a subtle inconceiv¬ 
able dharma. 

Though Sariputra had implicit faith in Buddha’s prophecy, 
still he requested Sakyasimha to explain why formerly he im¬ 
parted at all the teaching of anatman (selflessness) and nirvana 
to his disciples like him. 

Buddha removed his doubts by telling him a parable, 
which is as follows: 

There was a fabulously rich man, who had a very large house, 
which, however, was very old, full of refuses and was the haunt 
of birds, dogs, worms, reptiles, pretas, yaksas and pisacas. It 
had a tottering roof of straw, and had only one door for exit. The 
house suddenly caught fire. The owner of the house had a num¬ 
ber of children playing within the house. He was very much 
frightened on account of the fire as also of the venomous man- 
killing beings existing in the house and thought of carrying the 
children out by his strong arms but the difficulty was that the 
boys were unmindful of the fire and were going hither and thither 
and could not be brought together and would not even listen 
to their father’s warning about the raging fire. The 
father knew his children’s inclinations and so he came out of 
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the house and collected beautiful toy-carts drawn by bull, goat 
and deer and tempted the boys to take them after coming out 
Of the burning house. The boys struggled among themselves to 
come out first in order to have the best toy-cart. The father 
then felt relieved at the safety of his sons. When the boys asked 
for toys, the father, immensely rich as he was, gave each of 
them not the cheap types of toy-carts but extremely expensive 
fast carriages ( mahayana ), replete with all conceivable furnish¬ 
ings, and drawn by very sturdy bulls. 

Buddha then asked Sariputra whether he would consider the 
father guilty of telling a lie. When Sariputra answered in the 
negative, Buddha told him that he himself might be likened 
to the rich father, the house to the world (of five organic sense- 
desires) and the sons to the men of the world unmindful of the 
fire burning the world. Then wooden cheap toy-carts were the 
various disciplinary and meditational practices prescribed in 
Sravaka-yana, Pratyekabuddha-yana and Bodhisattva-yana, 
which were held out as the bait for the men of the world to 
come out of the three worlds of existence ( tridhatu ). The bait 
was the attainment of eternal happiness through perfection in 
bala, bodhyanga, dhyana, vitnokfa, samadhi, samapatti etc. Some of 
the men of the world, who relied upon Buddha’s words, retired 
from the worldly lives. Of them again some became interested 
in attaining salvation ( parinirvana ) for himself only by listening 
to the teachings and following the practices relating to the 
four aryasatyas. They were the Sravakayanists and they might be 
compared to the boys seeking toy-carts drawn by deer. There 
were others, who sought self-control without any guide, but who 
also wanted their own salvation through the comprehension of 
the law of causation (hetupratyaya ). They were the Pratyeka- 
buddhayanists and might be compared to the boys asking for 
toy-carts drawn by goat ( aja ). There were also those, who 
aspired for omniscience like that of the Buddha by self-acquired 
perfect knowledge and wished to help all beings to attain 
parinirvana and exerted to attain the qualities, which made a 
Buddha. These were the Mahayanists, seeking exit from the j 
Tridhatus and might be compared to the boys seeking carts 
drawn by bulls. 

Though the father tempted the boys by showing to them 
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different toy-carts, he actually gave them not toy-carts but 
actual vehicles of a very high class and so Buddha gave his 
disciples Buddhayana. In fact, all the fourjwz<u were of one 
nature and so Buddha could not be said to have told a lie by 
taking recourse to the expedient of teaching his dharma in 
three different ways, viz., Sravakayana, Pratyekabuddhayana 
and Bodhisattvayana. Buddha avoided teaching the Sutra to 
any unbelieving person lest he should be the victim of dire 
consequences (detailed in the gathas 113-136) to which a 
person was destined for not accepting this Sutra as Buddha- 
vacana. A person’s virtues and acquisitions, which entitled him 
fo learn this sutra from the Teacher, are given in the gathas 
137-147. 



Chapter I 


POLITICAL AND CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF 
MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 

The obscure period in the history of India commenced after 
the end of the Maurya period, i.e., about the 2nd century b.c., 
but the stream of Buddhism, which received its impetus from 
Emperor Asoka, flowed quietly without being affected by the 
political changes. During the Maurya period, the early and 
historical Buddhism became divided into eighteen or more sects, 
on account of their different views about the interpretation of 
Buddha’s teachings. One of these viz., the Mahasanghikas inter¬ 
preted the teachings in a manner, which led ultimately to the 
appearance of full-fledged Mahayana Buddhism. It should be \/ 
noted that the traces of Mahayanism are found even in the Pali 
Sutta Pit aka, the earliest literature preserving Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings, and this has been indicated, in the next chapter. 

An attempt is now being made to throw some light on the 
obscure period, mentioned above. 

About the 2nd or 1st century b.g. Mahayana Buddhism be¬ 
came a recognised phase of the religion, and it gradually 
passed on to Central Asia, China, Korea and Japan. In Tibet* 
Bhutan, Mongolia and in the Far East border of U. S. S. R* 
appeared its later phase, viz., the Tantric Mahayana Buddhism. 1 

The Bactrians and the Parthians 

The last king of the Maurya dynasty was Brhadratha, who- 
was assassinated by his military-general Pusyamitra. With the 
latter started the reign of the Sungas, who ruled over a large 
empire, which included Magadha, Ayodhya, Vidisa, Jalandhara 
and Sakala in the Punjab. Pusyamitra had to face a Bactrian 
invasion and came into conflict with the Bactrian princes, and 
he ultimately became victorious and drove them out of Magadha* 

L See infra. 
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perhaps, even beyond the Sindhu. 1 He reigned for 36 years 
(circa 187-151 B.G.). He was succeeded by his son Agmmitra, 
who was followed by other descendants, and all of them remain¬ 
ed in power from 151-75 b.g. The Sungas revived Brahman¬ 
ism and patronised the . Bhagavata cult. A Yavana (Yona) 
prince Heliodoros erected a Garuda Pillar and described him¬ 
self as a Bhagavata in the inscription of Bhilsa (Besnagar) 
Though the § ungas were anti-Buddhistic in spirit, the people ot 
Vidisa expressed their faith in Buddhism, as is proved by the 
fine gateway railings around the Sanci stupa erected by Emperor 

Asoka. 3 

During the reign of Brhadratha, the various powers, both 
Indian and foreign, became independent rulers of the terri¬ 
tories, which happened to be under their control. 

In the 3rd century b.c. the Mahavamsa is particularly import¬ 
ant for the history of Buddhism in Kashmir, on account of the 
fact that Majjhantika was sent to Kashmir to propagate Bud¬ 
dhism there. Later the scene of discussions between King Milinda 
and the Buddhist monk Nagasena is placed at a spot, 12 yojanas 
from Kashmir and 200 yojanas from Alasanda or Kalasigama. 
The author of the treatise is familiar with the people ot the 
North as he refers twice to Saka-Yavana, CIna-Cilata ( “Virata 
= a tribe who lived by hunting birds and animals, probably o 
Tokharistan), Alasanda, Nikumba, Kashmir and Gandhara, 
the region round about Kashmir. 5 

As regards King Milinda, the treatise states that, at first he 
became a lay-devotee, built the Milinda-vihara and then after , 
sometime he handed over the administration of his dominion to} 
his son and joined the Buddhist Sangha as a monk, attaining 
ultimately arhaihood . 6 

1 . The Age of Imperial Unity, Bharatiya Vidyabhavan, Bombay, p 95f, 

2. Ibid., p. 98 

3. Ibid., p. 99 

4. Milindapaftha, p. 82-83 f . 

5. Ibid., p. 327 : Cilata=Kirata (=Tokharistan, a mleccha country (see 

Nagarjunakonda inscriptions in EL, XX, 1). 

6. Ibid., p. 420 
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Though only two Kharosthi inscriptions, inscribed at the 
instance of the Greek rulers, have been discovered at Swat 1 and 
Taxila, 2 t these show that Mahay ana Buddhism obtained a firm 
footing in N. W. India and was welcomed by the foreign 
rulers. 3 

The Bactrian Greeks, who had come up to some parts of 
Northern India, shortly after the downfall of Magadhan empire, 
not only adopted the Indian culture but also made a special 
contribution to its development in course of two centuries of 
their rule. They carried the tale of Indian wisdom and pros¬ 
perity across the Indian frontiers to the hordes of Central Asian 
Steppes on the one hand and to the Graeco-Roman world in the 
west on the other hand. 

In the 2nd century b.c., the Greek rulers viz., the houses of 
Euthydemus and Eucratides crossed the Hindukush and took pos¬ 
session of Kabul and North-western India. They were followed 
by Demetrius and Theodorus, who, it appears, were supporters 
of Mahayana Buddhism as they enshrined Buddha’s relics and 
erected sanctuaries. Two Kharosthi inscriptions incised at the 
instance of the Greek chiefs have been discovered at Swat 4 and 
Taxila. 6 These show that Mahayana Buddhism had a firm 
footing in North-western India and was appreciated by the 
foreign rulers. 6 

Demetrius (= Dattamitra 7 of the Mahdhharata I. 139.23) 
wrested from Brhadratha a considerable portion of Magadha. 

1. GIL , II, 1, p. 4: By Theodores the Meridarkh was established a stupa, 
enshrining these relics of Bhagavan Sakyamuni for the good of many people. 

2. Ibid. p. 5: By ... the Meridarkh together with his wife, the stupa was 
established in honour of his parents for the presentation of ![a respectful 
offering. 

3. Ibid., p. 94 

4. CII, II, i, p. 4 “By Theodoros the Meridarkh was established the stupa, 
enshrining the relics erf Bhagavan Sakyamuni for the good of many people.” 

5. Ibid., p. 5 “By ... the Meridarkh together with his wife, the stupa was 
established in honour of his parents, for the presentation of a respectful 
offering”. 

6. Ibid., p. 49 

7. Dharmamitra in Tibetan, see Journal Asiaiique, 1933, p. 27, n. 1. 
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Menander ( — Milinda) carried on several expeditions into the 
interior of Northern India and made Sialkot ( — Sagala) his 
capital, 1 

In the history of Buddhism, during the period intervening 
between Pusyamitra and Kaniska, the reign of King Menander 
reveals that the foreigners took interest in Buddhism, The 
Milindapanha offers some information about the state of Buddhism 
in Northern India, The date of the Sanskrit original of this 
text may be taken as the 1st century b.c. 

The Sakas 

The first horde, after the Greeks to be attracted to India was, 
the Sakas or the Scythians, who were settled in the Oxus region, 
which was previously occupied by the Greeks, who were ousted 
from that region in the 2nd century b.c. by the nomadic hordes, 
known as Yueh-chihs, a name given*by the ancient Chinese. The 
Yueh-chihs previously settled near the Chinese frontier but they 
were ousted by other hordes of people. They migrated to 
the west and compelled the Sakas to leave the Oxus valley and 
to go in search of a new land for their settlement. The Sakas 
went to the south. As the Northern Punjab was then in the 
hands of Greeks, they entered India through a different route, 
took possession of the lower Indus Valley and then spread out 
to Western India. Like the Greeks they also adopted Indian 
culture and before long they became strong propagators of 
Indian culture outside India. 2 

1. Patanjali in his Mahabha$ya (III. 2. 111) deplores that the Greeks be¬ 
sieged Saketa (near Ayodhya) and Madhyamika (=Nagari) near Chi tor in 
Rajputana. 

The Gdrgi Samhita (pp. 94-116) deplored the advance of the Greeks up 
to the wall of the Puspapura (Pataliputra) ...having conquered Saketa 
and Pancala (Doab) and Mathura, the Yavanas reached Kusumadhvaja 
(Pataliputra). Then a fierce battle ensued with sword and knock-out blows 
(hasta-yuddha). 

At the end of the Yuga there will appear the Anaryas destitute of religion. 
The Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras will become inferior and 
imitate the foreign style of dress and practices. See Lamotte, op. cit. y 
p.411-12. 

2. Sten Konow, op. cit. s pp. xxvii, 176. 
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Like the Greeks, the Sakas also patronised Buddhism and 
gave donations to the Buddhist Sangha, erected stupas and 
installed images of Buddha. 

Maues, the Saka ruler (60-50 b.c.) established a principality 
in the Western Punjab. He was followed by Azes (50-30 
b.c.) , then Gondopherenes (30-15 b.c.), and Pakores (15-10 
b.c.) - 1 The Sakas of Syr Daria fell upon Bactria and then en¬ 
tered into India up to Taksasila and Mathura in the north, 
and Malwa and Kathiawad in the west. They established them¬ 
selves in Sind and the Punjab also. Their representatives were 
known as Satraps ( = Viceroys), e.g., of Saurastra and Malwa. 
They are referred to as Daivaputra Shahi Shahanushahi- 
Saka Murunda in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. The Sakas, 
however, were in favour of Indian civilization and ideals and 
also introduced the same in Central Asia and the Far Eastern 
countries. The Sakas are referred to in the Epics as degraded 
Ksatriyas along with the Kambojas and Yavanas. The reign¬ 
ing periods of the Scythians in India extended from the 1st 
century b.c. to the time of the Imperial Guptas. 2 The Sakas 
sought the help of the Kush anas and thereby paved the way 
for the advent of the Kushana-rule in India. 

The Kush anas 

The Kushanas, at this time, dominated over Afghanistan, 
after ousting the Parthian successors of the Greeks. They drove 
out the Parthians from the Gandhara region, the Saka ruler 
Azes becoming a protege of the Kushanas. 

Kujula Kadphises (= Kadphises I) was the first Kushana 
ruler. During his reign, he extended his dominion up to Kipin 
(Kashmir City) and the neighbouring lands. Very likely he 
reigned from 16 to 65a.d. 

He was succeeded by his son Wima Kadphises (Kadphises 
II), who extended his dominion over the Punjab region water¬ 
ed by the river Sindhu. He was a Saiva though his father was 
a Buddhist. 

1. P. G. Bagchi, India and China 9 p. 3. 

2. J. E. Van Lohuizen de Leeuw, The Scythian Period (Leiden), p. 388. 
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Following the Saka-Yavanas, the Kushanas also adopted 
Buddhism as their religion and showered their munificence on 
the erection of stupas , temples and images of Buddha all over 
Nothern India. The earlier Kushanas like Kadphises II, as 
their coins indicate, were Siva worshippers, but Kaniska and 
his successors, as shown by their monuments and inscriptions, 
offered gifts to the Buddhist Sangha, particularly, to the 
Sarvastivadins and occasionally 1 to the Mahasanghikas. 2 

Introduction of Buddhism into Kashmir 

Before the account of the Fourth Buddhist Synod is taken up, 
it behoves us to deal with the introduction of Buddhism into 
Kashmir. The kingdom of Kashmir appears in our ancient re¬ 
cords as a part and parcel of Gandhara. In the list of sixteen 
mahajanapadas, Kashmir-Gandhara is indicated as one janapada , 
indicating thereby that the two countries formed one political 
unit in the pre-Asokan days. That it continued to be so is 
evident from the Greek records in which Kaspapyros 
(= Kasyapapura = Kashmir) is described as a Gandharic city. 3 
In the MiUndapanha , 4 5 which was' composed about the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era, the two countries were compounded 
as Kashmlra-Gandhara. The Chinese translators of the Buddhist 
texts, which were dated in the 3rd or 4th century a.d., used 
the Chinese term Kipin for Sanskrit Kasmlra. Kipin, however, 
included Kapisa-nagar and Gandhara in addition to Kashmir. 
In one of its chapters, the Mahavamsa 5 designates the two 
countries as Kasmlra-Gandhara, but in another chapter, which 
deals with an incident of a much later date, it refers to monks 
as hailing from Kaimira-mancjala. 6 Yuan Chwang and 

1. CII., II, i, pp. 137, 145, 155. 

2. Ibid., Wardak Vase inscription, p. 170. 

3. Rdjat. I, p. 27 ; Watters, op. cit p. 261; PHAI., (1932), p. 103 

4. MiUndapanha, p.331 : Alasanda Kasmlra-Gandhara. 

5. Mahdvarnsa, XII. 33. 

6. See Levi’s remarks in JA., 1896, p. 384. Takakusu in T’oung Pao t 
V, p. 276n. furnishes us with the following information : 

Chinese authority always identify Ki-pin with Kashmir up to the 5th 
century a.d. Yuan Chwang calls it Ka-shu-mi-la while Song Yun writes Ki-pin. 
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Ou-K’ong distinguished Kashmir from Gandhara while Yuan 
Chwang deals with the two countries separately. Both the 
travellers described Kashmir as an extensive valley surrounded 
by mountains, which could be crossed only through a few passes. 
Ou-K’ong specifies the passes, which were three in number, 
one in the east, giving access to T’ou-fan (Tibet), the second 
in the north, leading to Po-liu (Baltistan) and a third in the 
west, connecting with K’ien-to-lo (Gandhara). 

The second pass, Taranatha writes, became fit for communi¬ 
cation soon after Madhyantika’s death. 1 It is perhaps represent¬ 
ed at present by the Gilgit road, and on this road stood the 
stupa , which yielded the valued manuscripts. In the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s Census Report of 1931 (pt. 1, p. 321) the follow¬ 
ing note appears : “There are two Buddhist stupas , one on the 
hill-side about three miles east of Gilgit and the other on the 
road to Nagar between Chalt and Minapin. There is a small 
Buddha carved on the rocks at the mouth of the Kirgah Nallah 
about three miles west of Gilgit, and small Buddha-images and 
Buddhist relics have been found in Yasin”. This note testifies 
to the fact that Buddhism lingered in this part of Kashmir up 
to a very late date, and the geographical information given 
above shows that the culture and beliefs of the ancient people 
of Kashmir were not very different from those of Gandhara, 
i.e., the present Rawalpindi, Taxila, Peshawar etc. where 
Buddhism flourished in the early days, and that Buddhism may 
well be pointed out as one of the factors for linking the peoples 
of the two countries. 

The earliest traditions relating to the introduction of 
Buddhism into Kashmir are preserved in the Ceylonese 
chronicle, the Mahavamsa 2 and the Tibetan Du-lva 3 (Vinaya 
Pi taka of the Sarvastivadins). The Mahavamsa tells us that 
Moggaliputta Tissa, the religious adviser of Asoka, sent mission¬ 
aries to the different parts of India. Majjhantika was deputed 
to Kasmlra-Gandhara. About the time of his arrival there, 

1. Schiefner, Taranatha , p. 23. 

2. Mahavamsa , XII, 25, 33. 

3. Dul-va, vol. XI, 684-90 
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Aravala, 1 king of the Nagas, was destroying the ripe corns of 
the country by hail-storm. Majjhantika, by his supernatural 
power, stood on the surface of the lake unaffected by rain and 
storm. At this the Naga king became furious and sent forth storm 
and lightning, and hurled stones and rocks at him but without 
any effect. Thus convinced of Majjhantika’s great power, the 
Naga king with his followers submitted to him and listened to 
his discourses on the evils of anger and hatred. Pandaka 
Yakkha and Hariti YakkhinI with their 500 children became 
his devotees and offered a jewelled throne. When they were 
fanning him, the residents of Kashmir-Gandhara came with 
offerings for the Nagas, but they offered the same to 
Majjhantika, who then delivered to them a discourse on aHvifa 
(venom of a serpent) and converted them to Buddhism. From 
that day up to the time of composition of the Makavamsa , i.e., 
the fifth century a.d. the author says that Kasmlra Gandhara 
continued to be illumined by yellow robes. 

A legend, similar to the above, appears with slight variations 
in the Tibetan Dul-va and the traditions derived from it in the 
works of Taranatha and Bu-ston, in Ahkavadana , and in Yuan 
Chwang’s Records . The story runs as follows : Madhyantika, a 
disciple of Ananda, was a teacher of Varanasi. His disciples 
were so numerous that the lay-devotees of Varanasi found it 
difficult to maintain them, so Madhyantika left the town for 
Mount Uslra in the north, 2 where he stayed for three years. 
After this period Madhyantika went to Kashmir and settled 
down on the bank of a lake inhabited by the Nagas. 3 His 
presence was resented by the Nagas, who, however, were sub¬ 
dued by his supernatural powers. Taranatha adds that at this 
time there were in Kashmir nine cities, many villages of 
mountain-dwellers, a royal residence, twelve viharas and that 
Madhyantika brought with him many monks and lay-devotees 
and increased the wealth of the country by introducing the 

1. Apalata in Chinese rendering. See Watters, op. cit., 1, p. 229 

2. Identified with a mountain near Mathura, See Watters, op. cit. t I. 
p, 308; B. C. Law, Geog. of Early Buddhism p. 34 

3. Kalhana also says that Kashmir was full of lakes inhabited by Nagas. 
Yuan Chwang records that “according to the local records, Kashmir was 
originally a dragon lake”. Watters, op. I, p. 265 
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cultivation of saffron, 1 for which Kashmir has become famous 
even today. Madhyantika resided in Kashmir for twenty years 
and propagated the religion widely. After his demise, when 
road communication was established between Kashmir and 
Tukhara, Kashmirian monks went to Tukhara and introduced 
the religion there during the reign of Minara and Imasya. 2 

Asokan Edicts re. Buddhism in Northern and North- 
Western Countries 

In the edicts of ASoka, the northernmost countries mentioned 
are those inhabited by the Yonas, Kambojas and Gandharas, 
which must have included the region round about Shahbaz- 
garhi and Mansehra, where the edicts were discovered. 
Kashmir, it seems, came within his kingdom in the latter part 
of his life when he realised his mistake of supporting one 
section of the Buddhist monks to the exclusion of another. The 
Pali tradition speaks of the earlier part of his life when he 
supported the Theravada points of view. The probability of 
such a bias for the Theravadins may be traced to his residence 
in Avanti during the period of his viceroyalty. As it was one of 
the principal centres of the Theravadins at this time, 
he imbibed the Theravada doctrines. The Sanskrit 
tradition refers to the later part of his life, when he 
became inclined to the doctrines of the Sarvastivadins. 
It is stated in the Pali chronicles that he convened a 
Synod under the presidentship of Moggaliputta Tissa, 
who insisted on recognising the Theravadins as the only ortho¬ 
dox monks, dismissing the rest as unorthodox. It is not known 
how far Asoka adhered to his view but it will be apparent 
from the account given below that the monks other than the 
Theravadins, particularly, the Sarvastivadins had to leave 
Magadha for some distant regions. Yuan Chwang records the 

1. Cf. Watters, op. cit 9 I p. 262 : Madhyantika carried this valuable 
plant from Gandhamadana.parvata and introduced it in Kashmir. See 
Sarvastivada Vinaya, Tsa. shih, ch. 40 

2. Schiefner, p. 23 : Taranatha adds (p. 25) “but how far can this 
statement be taken at its worth is apparent. Minara, according to Taranatha 
{p. 23), was the king of Tukhara. Imhsya, however, cannot be identified. 
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above event in another form. He writes that during Asoka’s 
reign there was in Magadha a distinguished monk called 
Mahadeva, who was a subtle investigator of name and form 
(nama-rupa i.e., mind and matter— physical body) and express¬ 
ed his extraordinary thoughts in a treatise, which taught 
heresy”. An attempt was made to drown him in the Ganges. 
This monk, therefore, along with his followers, saved them¬ 
selves by leaving the place and going to Kashmir, where they 
settled down on the hills and in the valleys. On hearing this* 
news, Asoka became unhappy and requested them to return, 
and on their declining to comply with his wishes, he built for 
them 500 monasteries and “gave up all Kashmir for the benefit 
of the Buddhist Sahgha.” 1 The fact underlying this account is 
that “the investigators of name and reality” 2 were the Sarvasti- 
vadins, whose principal tenet was that ndma and r upa were real 
but momentary and were divisible into 64 elements, which 
existed up to the attainment of Nirvana, {i.e, sarvam asti) , and 
it is for this doctrine they had appellation, Sarvastivada. 3 Then 
the statement that they resorted to the hills and valleys of 
Kashmir corroborates the flight of the Sarvastivada monks to 
the north in Kashmir. They had also a centre at Mathura. 

Yuan Chwang must have fallen in confusion in regard to- 
the name Mahadeva. There must have been two monks of thi& 
name, “one was an influential abbot of Pataliputra” 4 who* 
preached the DevadutasutraP and the other a monk, who intro- 
duced the tenets relating to the imperfections of an arhat.* 
Mahadeva, the investigator of nama and rupa , must have been 

1. Watters, op, cit. t p. 267 

2. * Reality* as the synonym of rupa is wrong. Rupa means physical? 
body or worldly objects, while ndma is the constantly changing consciousness 
( vijMna ), the Buddhists do not accept the Upanisadic conception of eternal 
soul (dtman ). 

3. See the present writer’s books Buddhism in Uttar a Pradesh and Buddhist 
Sects in India (1971). It should be noted that by reality of all ( sarvam asti } 
it means that all objects as also VijMna are subject to momentary changes.. 
In other words, all exists dynamically and not statically. 

4. Watters, op. cit., I. p.269 

5. Majjhima Nikaya, III, p. 179 

6. Watters, op. cit. f I, p. 268. See the present writer’s Buddhist Sects im 

India . 
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a Sarvastivadin while the other Mahadeva was a Mahasanghika. 
Yuan Chwang could not also distinguish the Theravadins from 
the Mahasanghikas, when he wrote that Asoka supported the 
Mahasanghikas as against the Theravadins and that 500 Arhats 
left Pataliputra and propagated the Sthavira school in Kashmir, 
while the majority of the inferior brethren at Pataliputra began 
the Mahasanghika School. 1 The Mahasanghikas, as we know, 
lived originally at Vesali and later passed on to the south, 
making their principal centre in the Andhra country 2 at 
Dhanakataka (present Guntur District) * 

The statement that Asoka became later on repentant and 
wanted the monks, who had fled to Kashmir to return to 
Magadha might be regarded as an indirect reference to the 
fact recorded in the Divyavadana 3 and Aiokavadana 4 that Asoka 
made an attempt towards the end of his life to reconcile the 
monks of the different schools of Buddhist thought by conven¬ 
ing a Council, to which he particularly invited the monks living 
at Tamasavana in Kashmir. The Ceylonese chronicles maintain 
a discreet silence over this incident, and this is not unusual 
in view of the sectarian spirit permeating the chronicles. 

The Sarvastivadins also claim Asoka as their patron. They 
ignore the name of Moggliputta Tissa and put in his stead the 
name of Upagupta. Their Avadana literature is full of episodes 
dealing with Asoka’s life and munificence. Taranatha also- 
speaks of his lavish gifts to the Sarvastivada monks of Aparan- 
taka, Kashmir and Tukhara. 5 6 * Kalhana 8 writes that Asoka not 
only built Srinagar! but also covered Suskaletra and Vitastra 
with numerous stupas , one of which was so high that its 
pinnacle was not visible. Yuan Chwang noticed four Asokan 

1. Watters, op. oct.> I, p. 269. By the word inferior he meant Hinayana. 

2. Ibid. ' 

3. Divya p. 399: Vasanti Kasmirapure suramye ye capi dhira Tamasa- 
vane ’asmin, IA. 1895, p. 241f. 

4. Prof. Przyluski writes in his Legends de V Empereur, Atoka, pp. 101, 117 
that a Council of 30,000 monks was held by Asoka, the professed sources of 
information being the Aiokavadana and Taranatha (Schiefner, p. 38) but we 
do not find any such reference in Taranatha. 

5. Schiefner, p. 38. 

6. Stein, I, p. 19 
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topes, each of which contained relics of Buddha’s body. The 
Avadana records that Asoka’s liberality to the Buddhist monks 
was carried to such an excess towards the end of his life that 
his grandson Sampadi, 1 who was in charge of his treasury, 
refused to carry out his commands and even reduced his food 
to a myrobalan, half of which was the last gift made by Asoka 
to the Buddhist Sahgha. 

Through the activities of the Sarvastivadins, Kashmir be¬ 
came a centre of Buddhist philosophical studies and was also, 
according to Taranatha, the scene of the activities of Vatsa, 2 
the propounder of the atmaka theory ( pudgalavada ) and the 
founder of the Vatsiputrlya or Sammitlya school* The monk 
Vatsa taught that pudgala (soul, individuality) persists through 
the innumerable existences of an individual and ceases only on 
his attainment of Nirvana. 3 

Buddhism and Naga Beliefs 

In spite of all the patronage of Asoka and the glorious acc¬ 
ounts of the popularity of Buddhism in Kashmir, the fact 
remains that Buddhism had to face a strong opposition in the 
country from the established beliefs in Naga-worship. 4 Without 
adverting to the antiquity of the Naga-worship, it may safely 
be stated that Naga beliefs were quite common in India when 
Buddhism made its appearance and that is the reason why the 
legend of Nagas and their conversion by Buddha occur occa¬ 
sionally in the Buddhist texts. In Ceylon, Java, and Indo-China, 
Naga-worship was no less in vogue, and Buddhism could not 
help incorporating into itself some of the local beliefs in order 
to secure a footing in these distant countries. Kashmir was 
avowedly a land of Naga-worship. Its two main chronicles 
the Nilamatapurana and the Rajatarangini relate how Kashmir 
was created out of water and left to the care of the Nagas, of 
whom Nila was the chief. The Buddhist chronicles also speak of 

1. Divya p. 430. Tib. nor. lhas byin. It has been restored by Schiefner 
as Vasavadatta, but it might also be Dhanada or Sampadi. 

2. Schiefner, op. cit., p, 44. 

3. See the present writer’s Buddhist Sects in India. 

4. Traces of Naga-beliefs are still to be found in the names of spots in 
Kashmir like Verinag, Anantanag, Serhnag, etc. 
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Kashmir as a land of lakes under the control of the Nagas. 
They are generally associated with watery and mountainous 
regions, and so it is quite likely that Kashmir should be called 
a land of Naga-worshippers, 1 and attribute the origin of its rites 
and rituals to Nila. Buddhism probably undermined the faith 
of the people and this was supposed to be possible partly on 
account of the abhinms (superhuman powers) acquired by the 
advanced Buddhist monks. Madhvantika is said to have suc¬ 
ceeded in winning over a large section of the populace by the 
show of his miraculous powers. Kalhana also states it in the 
Rajatarangini I. 178; 

Te vadinah parajitya vadena nikhilan budhan, 
kriyam Nilapuranoktacchindan nagamadvisah. 

[The "(Buddhist) disputants, the Veda-haters after defeat¬ 
ing all wise men in disputations, brought to an end the 
rites and rituals prescribed in the Nilamatapurana .] 

The Nilamatapurana also could not ignore its influence and 
help prescribing as follows:— 

Visnur devo jagannathah prapte Brahman kalau yuge, 
astavimsatitame bhavi Buddho nama jagad guruh. 684 
Pusyayukte nisanathe Vaisakhe masi Kasyapa, 
tasmat kalat atharabhya kale bhavinyatah param. 685 
sukle sampujanam tasya yatha karyam tatha srnu, 
sarvausadhais sarvaratnaih sarvagandhais tathaiva ca. 686 
Buddharcasnapanam karyam Sakyoktair vanais tatha, 
sudhasitas ca kartavyah Sakyavasah prayatnatah. 687 
kvacic citraytuah karyas caitya devagrhas tatha, 
utsavam ca tatha karyam natanartaka-samkulam. 688 
Sakyanam pujanam karyam civarahara-pustakaih, 

Sarvam etad bhavet karyam yavat prapta bhaven magha. 

689 

1. Rajat . I, 136, 140-44; see Ksemendra’s Samayamatrka , v. 61 re. Krtya- 
sama-vihara. 

2. Raychaudhury, op. cit, t p. 239. See also IHQ. t 1930, p. 343. 

3. Przyluski, op. cit., p. 301-02; Divya., op. cit., p. 434; Schiefner, p. 81. 
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[O Brahman, in the 28th Kaliyuga, in the month of Vaisa- 
kha on the full-moon day with the conjunction of Pusya 
naksatra, Visnu, the lord of the world, will appear as 
Buddha, the teacher of the world. Listen how his worship 
is to be performed. In the bright fortnight, the image of 
Buddha is to be bathed with water containing all herbs, 
jewels and scents and by uttering the words of Sakya. The 
place is to be carefully besmeared with honey; the temple 
and the stupa are to have frescoes, and there should be 
dancing and amusements. The Sakyan worship is perform¬ 
ed with civara (robes), food and books. ] 


Buddhism and Saivism 


The Kashmirian history shows that Asoka built temples 
both for Siva and Buddha and during his reigning period, the 
two religions Buddhism and Saivisra flourished in Kashmir side 
by side, and even claimed at times the same persons as their 
devotees. Both Saivism and Buddhism existed not only in 
Kashmir but also in Tibet, Nepal and even Mongolia as well 
as in Champa, Java and Burma. The two cults existed side by 
side, and had common adherents. The explanation that can 
be offered for such amity between the two religions is that 
while Buddhism catered to the ethical and philosophical needs 
of the human mind, Saivism, or for the matter of that Brah¬ 
manism catered to the devotional and religious needs. Bud¬ 
dhism made no provision for rites and rituals, which were 
almost a part and parcel of Hindu’s life, and naturally took no 
objection to those prescribed by Brahamanism. All that Bud¬ 
dhism demanded of its followers was maitri (amity) and karund 
(compassion), and a moral life with faith in Buddha as the 
liberator of mankind from duhkha . To the unbiased Hindu 
mind there was not much of difference between Buddhist and 
:J§aiva doctrines. In both the systems, the highest truth or the 
ultimate reality was inexplicable. In Buddhism it is Nirvapa or 
£unyata, and in Saivism, particularly the Pratyabhijna or the 
Jdealist school of Kashmir, denoting it as Siva. If Siva be 
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explained as Santa, i.e., undisturbed by birth and death, the 
uddhists would have no objection to accept it as Sunyata 
or Nirvana. Both the systems look upon the phenomenal 
un.verse as subject to origin and decay; the caused and 
conditioned theory of Buddhism corresponds to the repro¬ 
ductive and destructive cult of Saivism, the fundamental 
•difference between the two religions being the denial by 
Buddhism of any real individual self or an infinite self 
as opposed to the assertion of the latter by Saivism or Brah¬ 
manism generally.. As regards the externals, asceticism and 
certain morphological and metaphysical ideas may be pointed 
out as the common features of the two systems. Buddhism 
tavoured asceticism but did not loolr upon it as the essential 
means of salvation, while in Saivism, the ascetic ideal of Siva 
is placed as compulsory before every devotee for sadhand. With the 
appearance of Avalokites'vara and Tara in the Buddhist pan- 
t eon, many mythological and metaphysical ideas woven 
around Siva and Durga were transferred to them while many of 
f 7’ T ! bet and Mongolia in the worship of the ungainly rites 
oi the Saivites came to be adopted by the Buddhists of Nepal 
ibet and Mongolia in the worship of gods and goddesses. 1 In 
oiam and Camboja, the worship of Siva and Durga is sometimes 
described as identical with the worship of Buddha and Praina 
“ a number of instances of devotees, worshipping 

both Bhddha and Siva in Champa, Camboja, Java and Nepal 
eYueh-chis took to Siva worship, and Kadphises II and 
Vasudeva issued coins with Siva emblems,but Buddhism was 
no less popular with them. It cannot be said with precision, 
how for the fusion of the two religions took place within India^ 
but there is no doubt that it did happen in Champa, Camboja 
Java Siam, Nepal and Tibet. In India no two religions are' 
regarded as incompatible with each other and the worship of 
images belonging to two or more religions is regarded in each 
as equally meritorious. No Hindu will hesitate to light a candle 
at *e tomb of a Muslim Fakir or offer flowen to a Jaina or 
Buddhist image. So Kalhana’s statements that kings, queens 


1. Elliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, pp. 118-19, 123; III, 391-92. 
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and ministers of Kashmir from Asoka and later rulers built 
temples both for Siva and Buddha can be accepted as correct. 

Kaniska 

Kaniska embraced Buddhism according to the epigraphic and 
numismatic evidences. Al-biruni and Hiuen Tsang refer to a 
grand monastery and a Gaitya having been built by Kaniska in 
Peshawar. The Kushana period witnessed the rise of Mahayana 
Buddhism as also the making of images of Buddha with sharp 
features by the Indo-Greek sculptors. Prof. Ray Chaudhuri 1 
remarks that the Kushana age was a period of great missionary 
and literary activities. Distinguished writers like Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva, Asanga, Asvaghosa, Vasubandhu appeared at the 
time and so did also Parsva, Vasumitra, Sangharaksita, Caraka 
and the politician Mathara also flourished then. Missionaries 
carried on the propagation of Buddhism from Gandhara and 
Kashmir to countries in the North like Eastern Turkestan and 
Central Asia, and thence gradually to China and from China to 
Mongolia, and the far eastern countries of U. S. S. R., Korea 
and Japan where it is still a living religion. Ngan-shikao, a 
Parthian prince, Kasyapa Matanga (cicra 61 to 67 a. d.) and 
several others introduced the religion into China, making Tun- 
huang, the westernmost cave of China, as their first rendezvous. 
There were three routes from India to China. The route lay 
along the Kabul river and reached Hindukush through Peshawar, 
Jalalabad, Bamiyan and other places. Beyond the Hindukush 
lay Balkh (Bahlika, Bactriana). From this place three routes 
proceeded to the Tarim Basin. In all the places along the routes, 
there were Buddhist establishments, probably small in size. 2 

In the Kalpanamanqlitika it is stated that Kaniska came to 
Peshawar and made it his capital. 

It is a fact that Kaniska patronised the Indian 
religions, art and scholarship. He supported Buddhism 
particularly. 2 

1. PHAI, p. 399-440 

2. Age of Imperial Unity , pp. 636, 638. Vide also The Stupas and Vi haras: 
of Kaniska I by K. Walton Dobbins (Asiatic Society, 1971). 
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He became acquainted also with the Sarvastivada school of 
Buddhism, which preserved its scriptures in Sanskrit language. 

In the Sridharmapitaka-nidana-sutra (Chinese translation 742 
a.d. ) it is stated that Chen-tan Kia-ni-cha (Kaniska) defeat¬ 
ed the king of Pataliputra and demanded a large ransom, 
but he agreed to accept Asvaghosa, Buddha’s alms-bowl and a 
compassionate cock in its stead. Asvaghosa became associated 
with Kaniska on the occasion of his expedition towards the 
eastern parts of India and strengthened his faith in Buddhism. 1 

Asvaghosa afterwards converted Parsva to the Buddhist faith. 
About this time a codification of the Buddhist Canon was effect¬ 
ed in Sanskrit, though the language of North-western India 
was a Prakrit as is found in the Prakrit version of the Dhamma - 
pada 2 in Kharosthi script. A Prakrit inscription has also been 
found on the Kurram casket. 

The successors of Kaniska were Vasiska, the latter being a 
younger brother of the former. Huviska was the last great ruler 
of the Kushanas. * 

The Turuskas, i.e. the Kushanas built Mathas and Caityas. 
It is said that Kashmir was in possession of the Buddhists. 
According to Taranatha (Ch. XII) the great Kushana ruler 
Kaniska invited Buddhist monks from all parts of India and 
had a collection of the Tripitaka prepared by them. It took 
place either in the Kuvana monastery or Jalandhara. Most 
scholars, however, agree that 500 Arhats and 500 Bodhisatt- 
vas in a Council made the collection. Mahabhadanta Vasu¬ 
mitra was the President of the Council and Asvaghosa its Vice- 
President. In the Council, all differences of opinion were 
reconciled and the Vinaya texts, after thorough revision, were 
put into writing. At this time appeared also the Mahayana 
teaching of faith in ‘the non-origin of all worldly objects’ ( anut ^ 
pattika-dharma-k$anti) , in other words, all worldly objects are 
evanescent. £ $ w\?v '* 

Since the demise of Asoka, Buddhism withstood several re¬ 
percussions and survived in North India. It is signified by dona¬ 
tions given by several lay-devotees and monks to the Buddhist 

1. Age of Imperial Unity pp. 636, 638. Vide also The Stupas and Vihdrar 
of Kaniska I by K. Walton Dobbins (Asiatic Society, 1971). 

2. Sten Konow, op. cit p. xxxvi, later edited by B. M. Barua and S. N* 
Mitra of the Calcutta University. 
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Sangha. In the session of the Fourth Buddhist Council, took 
place composition of the Vibhasa sastras, appearance of 
distinguished authors, and the propagation of Buddhism 
outside India. These are some of the factors, which rendered 
the reign of this king as an outstanding event in the history 
of Buddhism. 1 


The Kushanas 

Following the Saka-Yavanas, the Kushanas also adopted 
Buddhism as their religion and spent lavishly on the erection of 
stupas , temples and images of Buddha all over North-India. 
The earlier Kushanas like Kadphises II, as their coins indicate, 
were Siva-worshippers, but Kaniska and his successors, as their 
inscriptions and monuments reveal, offered their gifts to the 
Buddhist Sangha, particularly to the Sarvastivadins 2 and occa¬ 
sionally to the Mahasarighikas. 3 

Since the demise of Asoka, Buddhism continued its existence 
in N. W. India with the patronage of the Saka-Yavanas and 
the Kushanas. In the reign of Kaniska, it once more came to 
the forefront of Indian religions and recovered its lost popular¬ 
ity. The Buddhist ecclesiastical historians like Taranatha pass 
silently over the reign of Asoka, and resume their accounts with 
the advent of Kaniska. 4 

Kaniska and his successors 

The reigning period of Kaniska is of great importance in 
the history of Buddhism in North India. It is marked by 
donations from several lay-devotees and monks to the Buddhist 
Sangha, evidences of which have been unearthed by the 
archaeological department of the Central Government. The 
session of the Fourth Council, composition of the Vibha$a-Iastras, 
appearance of distinguished authors and the propagation of 

1. CIL, II, i, pp. 29f. 

2. Ibid., II. i, pp. 137, 145, 155, 176 

3. Ibid., Wardak Vase Inscription, p. 170 

4. Taranatha has referred to the reign of Visoka, Nanda and Maha- 
padma and mentions nothing of importance in connection with the history of 
Buddhism. 
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Buddhism outside India are some of the factors, which rendered 
his reign so important in the history of Buddhism. 

Of the successors of Kaniska, we come across the names of 
only Vasiska and Huviska in the several inscriptions relating 
to this period. Kalhana 1 mentions the names of three successors 
Huska, Juska and Kaniska (II). The Wardak Vase inscription 
discloses the Buddhistic leaning of Huviska but there is no 
clear evidence about such leaning of Vasiska. Taranatha 
however, tells us that the son of Kaniska maintained several 
™ hats and bhik$us in his Puskalavat! palace for five years 
Kalhana informs us that Huska, Juska and Kaniska (II) built 
Huskapura (mod. Uskur), 3 Juskapura (mod. Zukur) 3 and 
Kaniskapura (mod. Kanespur) , 4 and that these kings, though 
i belonging to the Turuska race, were given to acts of piety. 

'f 1 he y er ected Mathas and Caityas at Suskaletra 6 and other places 

; and the Buddhists of that time acquired great renown as re- 

I cluses ( Pravrajitsa ), and were predominant in Kashmir, defeat- 

mg their opponents in disputations. 

| Though the available account of the Kushan rulers are meagre 

there are yet ample evidences that Buddhism enjoyed a prosper¬ 
ous time during this period all over North India and specially 
m Gandhara and Kashmir. Kaniska built a monastery and a 
^ Caitya at Peshawar. The Council held under his auspices in 

Kashmir and the valuable work done in the Council bear a 
, testimony to its influence and popularity. 

j buddhism in kashmir 

I The Fourth Buddhist Council 

1 Taranatha commenced the story of the Council with the con- 

I version of King Simha of Kashmir to Buddhism. It is said that 

c j * Jccanic an arhat arid his name after ordination was 

j ' oudarsana. He preached the religion in Kashmir. Kaniska was 

Raj at. I, 68 

Schiefner, op. cit ch. XIII 

It is now a small village near Baramula, see Stein op. cit., i I68n. 

It is a large village near Srinagar. Ibid ’ 

It is between Vitasta and the High Road linking Baramula and 
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then the king of Jalandhar a. He heard of Sudarsana and came 
to Kashmir to listen to his discourses. 1 

The Buddhist Sangha was then divided into eighteen sects. 2 
Venerable Parsva came to Kashmir from the east, and advised 
King Kaniska to collect all the monks at Kund a I a vanavihara 3 
(in Kashmir). 500 Arhats, 500 Bodhisattvas and 500 Panditas 4 
took part in the deliberation of the Council. 5 6 7 An attempt was 
made to reconcile the conflicting opinions of the different sects 
and settle once more the Vinaya, Sutra and Abhidharma texts. 
Bu-ston gives an account similar to the above, adding only 
that “ after recitation of the texts, it was settled that the texts 
acknowledged by the eighteen sects were all of them the words 
of Buddha. 9,0 Yuan Chwang’s account is substantially to the 
same effect. He attributed the session of the Council to the con¬ 
fusion that Kaniska had while listening to the conflicting in¬ 
terpretations of Buddha’s words as given by the adherents of 
different sects. Parsva explained to the king the cause of his 
confusion. Yuan Chwang adds that in this Council several ex¬ 
pository commentaries on the Sutra , Vinaya and Abhidharma 
were composed and were called the UpadeSa-sutras and Vibhd$a- 
S&strasy in which the original texts and their different interpreta¬ 
tions were discussed. King Kaniska, according to Yuan Chwang, 
had all the treatises inscribed on copper-plates and had them 
enclosed in stone-boxes and deposited them in a stupa made 
specially for the purpose. 

Paramartha in his Life of Vasubandhu 7 refers to this Council 

1. Schiefner, op . cif., Ch. XIX. There is a Kashmirian king of this name 
in the Rajatarangini. It may be that king Simha was only a prince. Bu-ston 
(II, p. 160) preserves a tradition that Sudarsana delivered the teaching (of 
Vinaya) to an Anagamin and the latter to Anivartitabuddhi, who in his turn, 
imparted it to Gunaprabha. 

2. See the present author’s Buddhist Sects in India , 

3. Tib. sna. rgyan. nags. kyi. gi. cun. lag. khari=Chinese ; Kien tho lo. 

4. Tib. so. so. skye. bohi. pandita=Prthagj ana-pandit a, i.e. the papditas 
who were not srotapannas, Bu-ston, II, p. 97. 

5. Schiefner, p. 60. 

6. Bu-ston, II, p. 97 

7. Vasubandhu-namna abhidharma-pratyasah krtah* ( Abhidharma-koia- 
vyakhya , p. 1). 

Vasubandhu Abhidharmakoia-karikd and its bka$ya contain the whole of 
the Sarvastivada Abhidharma condensed and versified in a beautiful manner 
in the Kdrihds . Yasomitra has written a Vyakhya on the Bha$ya* Published 
in Patna and Japan. 
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though not expressly. He writes that Katyayanlputra went to 
Kipin (Kashmir) and there with the co-operation of 500 Arhats 
and 500 Bodhisattvas arranged the Sarvastivada texts, the main 
treatise of which was the Jnanaprastkana-sutra in 8 sections i.e. 
Pad as. Its alternative title is the A$}a-grantha as it contained 
eight topics. 

A commentary was written on the Abhidharma texts and was 
called the Vibhasa-sastras. Katyayanlputra then sent for Asva- 
ghosa, who was then residing at Sravasti and req uested him to 
give the Vibhdsds a proper literary shape. After completion of 
the commentary, Katyayanlputra declared by an inscription on 
a stone that any portion of the Abhidharma text and its Vibha$a 
must not go out of this province, but he could not anticipate 
that a prodigy like Vasubandhu would commit to memory all 
the words and take them out. The Vibhdsd is so closely associat¬ 
ed with Kashmir that it is called in Chinese Kashmir-ski. 1 

The Vibhd$a Sdstras 

By the expression Vibkd?d-§dstra , Paramartha had only in view 
the systematic exposition of the Sarvastivada Abhidharma texts, 
while Yuan Chwang meant by the expression Expository com¬ 
mentaries not only of Abhidharma but also of Sutra and Vinaya , 
the commentaries on Sutras being only distinguished as Upadeia- 
Mstra and not as Vibhd$a Sdstras. It is a matter for regret that 
the Sdstras exist only in Chinese translation and have not yet 
been studied adequately. About the merits of the works, Yuan 
Chwang tells us that in these “there is evidence of great study 
and research. In them he found an extraordinary insight into 
the Buddhist lore of various kinds and also into the Brahmani- 
cal learning, and the Vedas with their Arigas.” 3 

Distinguished Acdryas 

The composition of the Vi bha^a-sdstras in Kashmir indicates 
that Kashmir grew up to an academic centre, attracting 

1. Toung Pao , Vol. V, pp. 276-81. See Abhidharmakotavyakhya (Jap, ed.) . 
p. 694: Kasmlra-vaibhasika-niti-siddhah...santi Vaibhasikafci na Kasmirah). 
Kasmirah bahirdesaka Vaibhasikal?. 

2. Watters, I, p. 278. 
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distinguished acaryas from other places. 1 2 The accounts of the 
Chinese travellers and of Paramartha, mention the names of 
Katyayaniputra, Asvaghosa, Vasubandhu, Vasumitra, Dhar¬ 
matrata, Sanghabhadra, Yisuddhasimha, Jinabandhu, Sugata- 
mitra, Suryadeva, Jinatrata, Kanakavatsa 3 and many other 
distinguished teachers and writers, who lived in Kashmir, from 
the time of Kaniska. Taranatha tells us that during the reign 
of Kaniska one wealthy brahmin called Sutra maintained the 
Vaibhasika teacher Dharmatrata and the earliest Sautrantika 
teacher Mahabhadanta Sthavira along with their disciples, 
Dharmatrata is well known as one of the four renowned acaryas 
of the Vaibhasika school, the other three being Ghosaka of 
Tukhara, Vasumitra of Maru* and Buddhadeva of Varanasi. 3 
One Dharmatrata, according to 1 the Chinese tradition, was 
the uncle of Vasumitra, to whom is attributed the author¬ 
ship of the Pan cavUsiu-vibhd^d-sastray Samyuktdbh idkarma-hrday a- 
£a$tra } etc. In the Sui Yihara copper-plate inscription one 
Dharmatrata is mentioned as the disciple of Bhava (Bhavya) 
and teacher of Nagadata (Nagadatta). In the present state of 
our knowledge, it is not possible to state whether the Dharma- 
tratas were one and the same person or different. Vasumitra 
was another famous figure of Kashmir, but there were five 
authors bearing this name. 4 In the Tatlvasamgraha , Kamalasila 
discusses the opinions of Dharmatrata and Vasumitra but we 
do not know which Dharmatrata and Vasumitra were in 
his view. The Sautrantika teacher, Srilabha was an inhabi¬ 
tant of Kashmir. 5 He was a disciple of Kunala. Samgha- 
bhadra was another Kashmirian acarya. who was a profound 
scholar of the Vibhasa sastras of the Sarvastivada school.” 6 
He wrote a commentary on Vasumitra*s Prakaranapada and was 
the author of the Abkidharmavat&ra-idstra . 7 One of his distin- 

1. Bu-stofi, II, p. 142 : A number of Pratyeka-buddhas had formerly 
expressed in their entreaties their desire that, that country should be the place 
where the Abhidharma. was to be exclusively studied. 

2. Watters, I, p. 283. 

3. Bu-stofi, II, p. 122. 

4. Watters I, p. 241-45; Schiefner, p. 297- 

5. See Nanjio^ p, 375. 

6. CIL> II, i, p. 141 

7. For details, see Asitt Major . II, p. 78. 
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guished students was Vasubandhu, 1 who studied with him the 
Yibhasa’s sastras of the 13 schools, Sutras and Vinayas, six 
systems of Indian philosophy and the art of dialectics. He 
compressed the Abhidharma texts and their Vibhasas in his 
Abhidkarmahola and Bhd$ya and sent them to the Kashmir Vai- 
bhasikas, who were highly pleased to get them. 3 Vasubandhu 
later on turned from the Sarvastivada point of view to that of 
the Sautrantika, as is evidenced in the expression of his opinions 
in the Bha$ya, and which elicited vehement criticism from 
Sahghabhadra, who was a staunch Sarvastivadin and wrote 
two treatises to refute Vasubandhu’s later views. a 

Gunaprabha and Vimalamitra were the two other teachers, 
whose names occur in the Records of Yuan Chwang. Guna¬ 
prabha is mentioned by Taranatha and Button as a great 
authority on the Vinaya of the Mnlasarvastivadins and as the 
author of several works.* Yuan Chwang refers to the monas* 
tery at Matipur, where he composed his treatises. As regards 
Vimalamitra, Yuan Chwang 5 writes that he Cf was a native of 
Kashmir and an adherent of the Sarvata (he. Sarvastivada) 
school, having made a profound study of canonical and hetero¬ 
dox scriptures, and had travelled in India to learn the 
mysteries of the Tripitaka, 

Kaniska, according to the traditional, epigraphic and 
numismatic evidences, adopted Buddhism as his religion. 
Al-biruni and Hiuen-Tsang speak of the grand monastery 
erected at the instance of the emperor Kaniska at Peshawar. 
It was during the period of his reign, images of Buddha with 
sharp and delicate features were carved for the first time by 
the Indo-Greek sculptors. Prof. Ray Chaudhari* remarks 
that the Kushan age was not only a period of wide and deep 
literary activities of the Buddhist savants but also of mis¬ 
sionary activities beyond the frontiers of India. Among the 
savants may be mentioned the names of Par^va, Vasumitra, 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 


Scbiefiier, pp, 67, 79. 
Watters, I, p. 325. 
Watters. II, p. 280 
Bu-ston, 11^ p. 142. 


gtt£33fi^£CJS 1 

£ c .jao 


Watters, I, p. 210-11; Button, II, p. 143 

PffAT., pp, 399-400*, The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 146-47. 
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Sarigharaksita, Asariga and Vasubandhu, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, 
and Asvaghosa. Besides the Buddhist authors, there appear¬ 
ed at this time the founder of the Ayurvedic system, Caraka, 
and the politician Mathara. 1 From Gandhara and Kashmir, 
both Indian and non-Indian monks risked their lives by 
travelling on foot or mules over the hilly regional and moun¬ 
tainous tracks at the foot of the Himalayas in order to carry 
the message of Buddha to the semi-civilised races of Central 
Asia and Eastern Turkestan, from which places again at a later 
date the religion was carried to China, Korea, Mongolia and 
ultimately to Japan. 


The Routes 

The route from Gandhara proceeded along the Kabul river 
passed by Hidda and Nagarahara (Jalalabad) and reached 
Bamiyan, a valley surrounded on all sides by snowy cliffs of 
the Hindukush. It was a halting place for the monks going to 
Central Asia and thence to China. It was also the seat of a 
Government and attracted pilgrims and traders from all the 
neighbouring countries. It became an important centre of 
Buddhism in the early centuries of the Christian era and 
continued to be so up to the 8th century. A number of grottos 
in the hills around Bamiyan was converted into Buddhist 
temples of the Ajanta type. Colossal images of Buddha were 
carved out of the hills. Hiuen Tsang states that at Balkh 
there was a monastery called Nava-sarigharama (Naubahar) 
the only institution on the north of Hindukush, where resided 
a number of commentators of the Canon. Towards the end 
of the 7 th century, the monastery was destroyed by the 
Moslems and its chief priest was converted to Islam. They, 
according to Al-biruni, inaugurated the study of Indian 
astronomy and mathematics in Baghdad. 2 

Bactriana was the meeting place of two different routes, 
leading to Central Asia and China. Of these two, the shorter 


1. There was at a much later date a noted dialectician called Mathara. 

2. P, C. Bagchi. India and China (1944), p. 11-12. 



one was preferred by the Buddhist missionaries, travelling to 
China through Kashgar. There was another shorter route 
joining Kashgar with the upper valley of the Indus. It passed 
through Gilgit 1 and the Yasin valley up to Tashgurkhan, where 
it joined the other route towards Kashgar. By the middle of 
the 7th century Kashgar and Yarkand abounded in hundreds 
of Buddhist monasteries. 2 

According to the Buddhist traditions, Khotan was colonised 
by the Indians from N. W. India. It is said that Kunala’s 
courtiers and followers, infuriated at the inhuman act of a 
queen of Asoka of blinding Ku^ala, left the country with 
Kunala and set him up as the king of Khotan. There was an 
intimate relation between N. W. India and Khotan during the 
Kushan period. Khotan played an important part in the 
history of Buddhism. The premier monastery in Khotan was 
Gomati Vihara, one of the biggest seats of Buddhist learning 
in Central Asia. 

Kuci 3 was another important place in Central Asia and 
played the same role as that of Khotan in the diffusion of 
Buddhism. The ancient rulers of Kuci bore Indian names, 
such as Suvarnapuspa, Haradeva, Suvarnadeva, etc. 4 Frag¬ 
ments of a few manuscripts in Sanskrit and Kuchean-Sans- 
krit (bilingual) have been discovered from the Kuci region. 5 

The next stage on the northern route was Karasahr, the 
monks of which place rendered a great service in the propaga¬ 
tion of Buddhism in China. Turfan was the third centre 
situated on the northern route farther towards the east. 

Two routes, of which one came from the south and the 
other from the north of the Tarim Basin, met on the Chinese 
frontier at a place called Tu-men-kuan or the Jade gate. Not 
far from it was Tun-huang cave, which was, at one time, one 
of the largest centres of the Buddhist culture. In the hills 

1. A number of manuscripts was found in a stupa here; for details, see 
the present writer’s Gilgit Manuscripts t Vol. I, Intro. 

2. P. C. Bagchi, op . cit. (1944), p. 11-12 

3. Ibid, 9 p. 13f, for detailed treatment, see Dr. Kshanika Saha’s Central 
A sian Buddhism (1970). 

4. P. G. Bagchi, op. cit. (1944), p. 15. 

5. Hoernie’s Manuscript Remains in Eastern Turkestan. 
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near Tun-huang was located a number of grottos converted 
into monasteries between the 5th and 8th century for the use 
of Buddhist monks proceeding to China. These grottos were 
called by the Chinese Ts ien-fo-tong or the Caves of Thousand 
Buddhas. 1 

In ancient times there were other overland routes from 
India to China. One of these passed through Assam, Upper 
Burma, and Yunan, and the other through Nepal and Tibet. 
There were also sea-routes from India to South-east Asia, and 
thence to China. 2 

Missionaries 

The Parthians occupied a portion of North-western India and 
came to be known as the Indo-Parthians. Towards the middle 
of the 2nd century a. d. a Parthian prince embraced Buddhism 
and later became a monk. His name was Ngan-she-kao (lit. 
Parthian Lokottama ). He translated a number of Buddhist texts 
into Chinese. He resided in the White Horse Monastery (Po~ 
ma-sse). The ancient Sogdians, 3 a branch of the Parthians, 
settled at Samarkand and Bokhara. They went to Eastern Tur¬ 
kestan and established many Buddhist centres towards the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era. Senghui was another Sogdian monk, 
who migrated to Tonkin and propagated the religion in South 
China. 

Kani ska belonged to the Yueh-chi race. He made Mahayana 
Buddhism a state religion in India. He established a close rela¬ 
tion between Kashmir and Kucl. He took personal interest in 
the propagation of the religion outside India. A few Buddhist 
missionaries of the Yueh-chi race went to China in the 2nd and 
3rd centuries a. d. Among them the most distinguished was 
Dharmaraksa (Fa-hu*=Iit. protector of the Jaw), who went to 
China in the middle of the 3rd century a. d. He resided at Tun- 
huang cave on the western frontier of China. He translated a 
few Buddhist Sanskrit texts into Chinese. 

X. P. C. Bagchi, op, p; \1, 

2. lbid^p, 18f, 

3. There are a few Sogdian translations of the Buddhist texts, see 
Hoernle's Manuscript Remains in Eastern Turkestan, 
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The monks of Kuci (northern part of Central Asia) also took 
an important part in the propagation of the religion in China. 
The noted and the most accurate translator of the Buddhist texts 
into Chinese was Kumar ajlva, son of an Indian Kumar ay ana, 
who was a minister of the king of Kuci and a princess Jiva of 
the royal family of Kuci. In Kashmir where the Sarvastivadins 
predominated, Kumarajiva studied the Buddhist Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture and philosophy of the Sarvastivadins with Bandhudatta. 
He returned to Kuci, wherefrom he was taken by force to 
China in 401 a. d. He was in China till his death in 413. His 
translations revealed remarkable improvement on the works of 
the earlier writers. Vimalaksa, a senior monk of Kashmir, 
worked with him from 406 to 413 a. d. 1 

Many Kashmirian scholars went to China. One of them was 
Sanghabhuti. He wrote a commentary on the Sarvastivada 
Vinaya Pitaka. He was in China from 381 to 384 a. d. Two other 
Kashmirian scholars, Punyatrata and his pupil Dharmayasas went 
to Central Asia where he translated a number of texts of the 
Sarvastivadins from 397 to 401 a. d., and later in China from 
424 to 453 a. d. Buddhayasas was another monk of Kashmir, 
who went to Kashgar, en route, for Kuci. Gunavarman, a prince 
of Kashmir first went to Ceylon and thence to Java, wherefrom 
by the sea-route he reached Nanking ( Jetavana monastery) in 
431 A. D, Many scholars of countries other than Kashmir also 
went to China by different routes. 

The suzerainty of the Kushanas did not uproot the Sakas 
from India altogether. The Saka-Satraps or Kshatraps (Chatra- 
patis) in the different provinces of western India owned their 
allegiance to the Kushanas. The Sakas, i.e,> the Scythians 
adapted themselves to the Indian customs and religious beliefs. 
About 15 a. d. Mathura became the head-quarters of the Saka 
Satraps, according to the Mathura inscriptions. 

The Kushan supremacy declined after Vasudeva (145-176 
A. d. ) and the Saka Satraps became independent rulers of the 
large parts of Central and Western India, which were under 
their control, A flood of light is thrown by an extract from 


1. P, C. Bagchi, op. cit. } p, 40. 
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the Jaina treatise Kalakdcdrya-katkdnaka . It runs as follows :— 

to suri-pajjuvasaya- 
Sahim rayahirayam aha kaum 
bhumj amti rajj a-sukkham 
samamta-paitthiyya sesa 
Sagakulao jenam 
samagaya, tena re Saga jaya; 

evam Saga-rainam 
eso vamso samuppanno. 

kal’ amtarena kenai 
uppatfitta Sagana tam vamsam 
jao Malava-raya 
namenam Vikkamaicco 

tassa vi vamsam uppa- 
(Jiunajao puno vi Sagaraya 
Ujjeni-pura-variye 
paya-pamkaya-panaya-samamto 
pana-tise vasa-sae 
Vikkama-savaccharassa vollne 
parivattuna thavio 
jenam samvaccharo niyao. 

Saga-kala-j anan’-sattham 
eyam pasamgiyam samakkhayam 
mula-kaha-sambaddham. 
pagayam ciya bhannae inhim 

Translation i Kalakacarya had a sister catled Saras vati, who 
joined the convent. King Gardabhilla of Ujjayini was fasci¬ 
nated by her beauty and ravished her. Kalakacarya, being 
enraged, went to the west of the Sindhu and lived with a Shahi 
(Saka) chief, over whom he obtained great influence by means 
of his astrological knowledge. Gradually he came to know that 
his patron and 95 other chiefs, who lived in the same locality, 
obeyed a common overlord. Kalakacarya persuaded his patron 
to invade the kingdom of Gardabhilla with the aid of all of his 
95 fellow-chiefs and he himself joined the army that marched 
along Sind and Gujrat and beseiged Ujjayini. Ujjayini fell and 
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the Sakas established their supremacy in Malava, After 17 
years, Vikramaditya, son of Gardabhilla, regained his kingdom 
by expelling the Sakas, Kalakacarya, after defeating Gardabhilla 
and releasing his sister, went to the court of Satavahana at 
Pratisthana. The Jaina tradition, given above, has a definite 
historical value. 1 

After the Indo-Greeks, the Scythians ruled over western 
India, Gujrat, Kathiawad and the Ajmer region of Rajputana 
till the time of Ghandragupta II, who annexed their dominions 
to the Gupta empire* The Scythians ruled at first as Viceroys 
under the suzerainty of the KuShanas. Chastana was a viceroy 
of the Kushanas, ruling over the south-western provinces of the 
Kushan empire. His son Jayadaman died early and so his 
grandson Rudradaman succeeded him and defeated Satakarni, 
lord of Daksinapatha. The earliest known Kshaharata was 
Bhumaka. He was succeeded by Nahapana ( 1 19-125 a. d.) . a 
But the relation of Bhumaka to Nahapana is not known. Naha¬ 
pana’s son-in-law Rsbhadatta (Usavadata) was the viceroy of 
the southern provinces ruled over by his father-in-law. He was 
a Hinduised Saka and ruled over the districts of Govardhana 
(Nasik) and Mamata (Poona), southern Gujrat and the north¬ 
ern Konkan from Broach to Sopara and also Malwa, Kathia¬ 
wad and the Maratha country and a large part of Rajputana. 
Shortly after 124-125 a. d. the Satavahanas of Pratisthana^ 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, ousted the Kshaharatas, Sakas, and 
Yavanas, and became the lord of Surastra, Kathiawad, Kukura 
(in the Gujrat, Kathiawad region), Anupa (Mahesvara region 
on the Narmada), Aparanta (northern Konkan), Akara (East 
Malwa) and Avanti (West Malwa), Rsika (on the Krishna), 
Asmaka (in the Hyderabad state), Malaka (with Paithan on 
the Godavari) and Vidarbha (Berar). Gautamiputra claimed 
suzerainty over the whole of the trans-Vindhyan range, Malaya 
(Travancore hills), Eastern Ghats and other mountain ranges 
encircling the peninsula of South India ( trisamudra-toyapita - 

1. H. Jacobi, Das Kalakacaiya-Kath&nakatii ££>A IG 34; (1880}; Age of 
Imperial Unity , p. 155; J. E. Van Lohuizen de Leeuw, Tke Seychian Period , 
p. 385 

2. Tke Age qf Imperial Unity , Ch. XIII, pp, 182, 201, detailed list of 
Satraps. 
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vahana ). He was succeeded by his son Vasisthiputra Pulumayi 
(106-130 a* d. ). Before his death Gautamiputra Satakarni 
lost most of the districts he had conquered to another dynasty 
of Scythian rulers known as the Kardamakas, The Sat a vahana 
king Gautamiputra Satakarni defeated the Saka Satraps, The 
Sakas under Chastana and his grandson Rudradaman defeated 
the Satavahana kings (106-130 a, d. ) and recovered most of the 
northern districts. In the Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman 
he is represented as the ruler of many countries including Akara, 
Avanti, Anupa, Aparanta, Surastra and Anarta (Dvaraka region 
in Kathiawad). It is also claimed that Rudradaman defeated 
the republican tribe Yaudheyas of southern Punjab and the 
adjoining regions. 

Rudradaman was a patron of classical Sanskrit and studied 
grammar, poetry, music and logic, and composed treatises in 
Sanskrit prose and verse. 

Rudradaman was followed by a series of Satraps up to 
304-305 a. d. 1 

The Scythian ruler Nahapana (119-135 a. d.) was in posses¬ 
sion of the northern part of Maharastra and the Konkan as well 
as of Malwa, Kathiawad and Rajputana. The immediate pre¬ 
decessor of Gautamiputra Satakarpi, who restored the fallen 
fortunes of the dynasty, continued its precarious existence as 
the subordinate allies of the foreigners. Gautamiputra 
Satakarni is said to have conquered the Scythians, the Indo- 
Greeks and the Indo-Parthians {$aka-yavana-pallava~ni$udana) 
and established the dynasty of the Satavahana (Sdlavdhana- 
kula-yalak-pratisphdpana-kara) about 124 a. d. The dominion 
of Satakarni, according to the Nasik Prasasti, included 
Aparanta, Anupa, Surastra, Kukura, Akara, and Avanti. His 
dominion also included Rsika (district round Rsika-nagara on 
the Krishna), ASmaka (territory about Bodhan) in the 
Hyderabad State, Mulaka* with Pratisthana (modern Paithan 
on the Godavari) and Vidarbha (Berar). The direct rule of 
this king seems to have extended over the whole territory from 

1. The Age of Imperial Unity f p. 185k 

2, In the Suita Nipdta* ASmaka and Muiaka are mentioned as Andhra 
countries. 
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the Krishna in the south, to Malwa and Kathiawad in the 
north, and from Berar in the east to the Konkan in the west. 
But Gautamiputra claimed suzerainty over the whole of the 
trans-Vindhyan region of India. 1 

The Satavahanas 
(30 b. c* —270 a. d. approx.) 

After the Maurya and Sunga periods, the Satavahanas of the 
Upper Deccan came into prominence as the lord of Daksina- 
patha. At the time when the Greeks, the Sakas and the 
Kushanas were carrying on their operations of conquest in the 
northern and western parts of India, the Andhras established 
a powerful kingdom in the south. They were also designated 
as the Andhrabhrtyas, the word u bhrtyf\ perhaps signified 
their allegiance to the Maury as and Sungas, while the last 
Suhga king Brhadratha was ousted by his minister Vasudeva, 
the founder of the Kanva or Kanvayana dynasty. The last 
Kanva ruler was overthrown by Simuka, the founder of the 
Satavahana dynasty. He maintained a large army and con¬ 
quered several countries. He extended his dominion from the 
mouth of the river Krishna to whole of the Deccan plateau. 
His western capital was at Pratisthana (Paithan) and 
the eastern capital at Dhanyakataka, where the Amaravatl 
and Nagarjunakoncfa stupas were erected. This dynasty 
ruled over the countries, south of the Vindhyas for 300 years 
from 30 b. c. By ousting the Kanvas, the Satavahanas 
brought the whole of Magadha under their control, 2 

The Vakatakas were followed by the Abhlras, a foreign 
tribe, which entered into Northern Maharastra, the southern 
and eastern parts of India and gave their own name to their 
settlements, e.g., Ahraura (Abhravataka) in Mirzapur district* 
U. P. The Abhlras advanced up to the Deccan. According 
to the Purdnasy the Deccan was held by the Abhlras after the 
Andhrabhtryas, In the Vi$nu Parana (V. 38) and the 
Mahdbhdrata (Mausala Parva, Gh. VII) they are described as 
dasyus and mlecchas . 

1. Age of Imperial Unity , p. 201 

2. R. C. Majumdar, Ancient India f p, 135 
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After the Abhlras, the Vak&takas were followed by the Bodhi* 
and Iksvakus. 

The founder of the Iksvaku dynasty was Santamula (Chanta- 
mula) (2nd quarter of the 3rd century a, d.) , The Iksvakus 
were known as Sriparvatlya Andhras. King Santamula was 
succeeded by his son Mathariputra Virapurusadatta (3rd 
quarter of the 3rd century a* d.) . Records of the reign of 
Virapurusadatta have been found in the inscriptions of Amara- 
vati and Jaggayyapeta and Nagarjunakonda. 1 In the inscrip¬ 
tions are mentioned many benefactions of four female donors 
to the Mahacaitya. 

Virapurusadatta’s son was Ehuvula Santamula II. 

Gautamiputra Satakarni was a patron of Buddhism next in 
importance to that of Kaniska. He was succeeded by Vasistl- 
putra Pulumayij who ruled for 28 years. During Pulumayi’s 
reign, the Sakas of Malwa and Kathiawad under Rudradaman 
fought against the Satavahana rulers and regained their power. 
A later Satavahana king Yajnasri Satakarni conquered the 
southern dominion of the Western Satraps and ruled over the 
whole of Deccan and the eastern part of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. He was the last of the great rulers of the Satavahana 
dynasty. 

Pulumayi’s successor was Sivasri Satakarni (circa 159-168 
a. d.), The next rulers were Sivaskanda Satakarni identified 
with Vasistiputra Satakarni (167-174 a, d.) and Yajnasri Sata¬ 
karni (174-203 A, D.) . The death of Yajnasri (3rd century a.d.) 
led to the dismemberment of the Satavahana empire. The 
Vakatakas were the feudatories of the Satavahanas. A Vakataka 
king is mentioned in an early inscription of AmaravatL He 
visited the Buddhist establishment at Amaravati for pilgrimage. 

Northern India after the Kushanas 

After the Kushanas, the undermentioned tribal republics 
wielded great powers. 

In Rajputanaand the adjoining regions, there were the follow¬ 
ing tribal states :— 

(i) Arjunayanas of Bharatpur and Alwar states* 

(ii) Uddehikas of Bharatpur state* 

1. Ibid. 
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(iii) Malavas of Jaipur state, parts of the Punjab and the 
adjoining tracts of U. P. and Rajputana, 

(iv) Sibis (Sibipura, mod, Shorkot in the Jhaug district of 
the Punjab). The Sibis later migrated to Raj pu tana in 
the district Nagari near Ghitor. 

(v) Raj any as along with Yaudheyas in North-western Raj- 
putana. 

(vi) Uttamabhadras, neighbours of the Malavas, lived in 
Pushkara near Ajmer. 

Most of these tribes submitted to the Scythians and the 
Kushanas. After the decline of the Kushan empire in the 4th 
century a.d. they acknowledged the suzerainty of the Guptas. 
It may be pointed out that in Raj pu tana and the adjoining 
regions Buddhism did not reach at all. In the exhaustive 
account of Hiuen Tsang of the Buddhist establishments in the 
whole of India from Kashmir to the Andhra province, there are 
no references to monasteries in Rajputana and the adjoining re¬ 
gions, where, it seems, Jainism found a firm footing. 

It should be noted also that the Buddhist religious movement 
was not affected by the political changes that took place after 
the Kushanas and the Satavahanas. The Buddhist monks and 
scholars carried on their activities in the solitude of their monas¬ 
teries and practised the ethical and meditational practices as pre¬ 
scribed in the Pitakas. Mahayanism appeared about this time. 
Its followers continued the ethical and meditational practices of 
the old system but added to it their own outlook about the 
final emancipation (Buddha-hood) and the consequential fulfil¬ 
ment of the six pdramitds in order to become perfect Bodhisatt- 
vas. The attainment ofBodhisattvahood was no doubt a long 
and arduous process but its followers did not fight shy of the 
same. 

After the Kushanas, besides the tribal republics mentioned 
above, the Sakas ruled over Gujrat and a part of Malwa but 
their power was on the wane* They fought with the Satavahanas 
and were mostly defeated and ousted from the trans-Vindhyan 
region. After such political disintegration, the Guptas establish¬ 
ed their empire. Candragupta I, whose queen was Kumaradevi, 
a Licchavi princess, crushed the rulers of the small kingdoms 
and annexed them to his empire. 

73847 
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Samudragupta, son of Candragupta I and KumaradevI, 
succeeded his father and carried on military campaigns in the 
various parts of India* 1 He defeated a number of rulers, among 
whom nine, may be mentioned. They are: 

(1,2) Nagasena and Ganapati Naga of the Naga family, the 
serpent-worshippers, were rulers of Padmavati (Gwalior state), 
Vidisa (Bhilsa) and Mathura, 

(3, 4) Acyuta and Candravarman ruled respectively over 
Ahicchatra (near Bareilly) and Western Bengal (Bankura 
district). 

(5, 6, 7, 8, 9) Rudradeva, 2 Matila, Nagadatta, Nandin and 
Balavarman (location not known). These five tributary kings 
were stationed on the frontiers of Samudragupta*s empire. The 
nine states may be divided into two groups. The first group 
comprised the Malavas (Eastern Rajputana), Me war, Tonk,and 
Kotah), Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas (border of the Bahawalpur 
state), extending up to Yamuna and included Bharatpur. Of the 
second group, the Sanakanikas near Bhilsa, Abhlras (Central 
India —Ahirawara) between Bhilsa and Jhansi. The remain¬ 
ing three states, viz,, Prarjunas, Kakas and Kharparakas 
(north and east of Bhilsa). 

Samudragupta 
(320—380 a.d.) 

Of the Gupta rulers, the most distinguished was King 
Samudragupta, whose accession to the throne took place about 
320 a. d, Samudragupta ruled over the territory extending on 
the east up to the whole of Bengal, on the north up to the 
foothills of the Himalayas (excluding Kashmir), West 
Madrakas (in the Punjab), on the south from Bhilsa to Jubbal- 
pore and thence along the Vindhya range of the hills. He con¬ 
quered Arajayarajyas (forest states). He defeated the twelve 
rulers of the Deccan, viz., Mahendra of Daksina Kosala 

1. The Classical Age, p. 9 

2. Rudradeva, according to Prof. D. C. Sircar, may be identified with 
Rudradaman II or his son Rudrasena III and Nagadatta, a king' of 
N. Bengal, 
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(Drug, Raipur, Bilaspur, and Sambalpur districts), Vyaghra- 
rajya of Mahakantara (Jeypore state, Orissa), Hastivarman of 
Vengi, seven miles north of Ellore. In short, Samudragupta’s 
empire comprised the whole of Northern India (except 
Kashmir), Western Punjab, Sind, Gujvat, highlands of Chattis- 
garh, and Orissa as far south as Ghingleput and probably even 
further* 

Samudragupta ruled directly over his empire through his 
officials. His suzerainty was acknowledged by the Saka and 
Kushan principalities of the west and the north-west. The 
Pallavas of the south beyond the Krishna were his feudatories. 
Ceylon and other islands in the south seas maintained friendly 
relations with him. He was a follower of Brahmanism. He died 
about 380 a.d. 


Candragupta II 
(379/380-413/415 a.d.) 

Samudragupta had many sons and grandsons but he was 
succeeded by his son Candragupta II, who used the epithet 
“Parama Bhagavata”, i.e., he was a staunch Vaisnava. His 
chief enemy was the Saka ruler Rudrasimha III of Gujrat and 
Kathiawad. He defeated Rudrasimha III and thereby ended 
the Saka rule in India. 1 

During the reign of Candragupta II, the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-hien (399-414 a,d.) visited India and furnished us 
with an account of the state of Buddhism in India, so his 
account has been given in the next few pages. 

Fa-Hien 
(399-414 a.d, ) 

During the reign of Candragupta II, Fa-hien came to India 
and stayed here for 14 years* His main object was to find out 
the original Vinaya texts, as he believed that the monks of 
China were not strictly observant of the disciplinary rules, 
prescribed in the Vinaya Pitaka. The information, which he 
has given us, about the state of Buddhism at the time of his 

1. The Classical Age , p. 18. 
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visit to this country is scanty and is devoted more to legends 
counected with the events of Buddha’s life-time than to the 
actual state of the religion in India at his time. On his way to 
India, in Central Asia and Afghanistan, he observed that the 
quinquennial assemblies of monks 1 2 were held in those regions 
and these lasted for a number of days. He reached Udyana, 
where he saw many monasteries with inmates, professing 
Hlnayana Buddhism (very likely Sarvastivada and Dharma- 
gupta). At Rohi in Afghanistan there were 3,000 monks of 
both Hlnayana and Mahayana schools, 3 * In Udyana there were 
500 monks with a large number of lay-devotees. In Gandhara 
he saw a stupa and a monastery (built very probably by 
Kaniska), the monks of which were Hlnayanists. From 
Gandhara he took four days to reach Taksasila, where he 
found four stupas and the faithful scattering flowers and light¬ 
ing lamps. In Peshawar there was an alms-bowl, believed to 
have been used by Buddha. The alms-bowl was kept in a 
stupa built by an, Yueh-chih king (very probably Kaniska), 
who also constructed by its side a monastery. In Bhida (Pi-ta) 
on the bank of the river Jhelum, Buddhism was in a flourishing 
condition and the monks studied both Hlnayana and Mahayana, 
From Bhida he passed through a number of monasteties where 
resided many monks and came down to Mathura, where he 
noticed 20 monasteries and 3,000 monks, 

Fa-hien gives us the interesting information that the VaisyaS 
(selfhis) built monasteries and endowed them with fields for 
cultivation, gardens, orchards, along with the tillers of soil, 
and cattle. These grants were inscribed on metal-plates so 
that their successors might act according to the directions 
given in the plates. A share of the crops and yields of the 
garden had to be given to the monks for their maintenance. 
He further observed that the regular duties of the monks were 
to perform acts of piety, to study the scriptures and to practise 
meditation. 

1. Confirmed by Hiuen Tsang (sec Watters, op, cit. r p. 63) 

2. Fa-hien gives in round figures and these also by 100s and 1000s. The 

figures are evidently fantastic and so these should not be taken seriously but 

these indicate that Buddhism was exisiting at the places and give an idea of 

its popularity. 
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At Mathura he saw 20 monasteries and 3,000 monks. He 
noticed also the stupas of Sariputra, Mahamaudgalyayana, and 
Ananda, representing Ahkidkarma 9 Vinaya and Sutras respective¬ 
ly. This has been described more accurately by Hiuen Tsang 1 
thus : 

The Abhidharmikas worship Sariputra, SamadhistsMudgala- 
putra, Vinayists Upali, Bhiksunis Ananda, Sramaneras 
Rahula, and the Mahayanists the various Bodhisattvas, parti¬ 
cularly, ManjusrI and Avalokitesvara and the Prajnaparamita 
(i. e. prajha-devl). Then he went to Jetavana (SravastI) and 
referred to the traditions associated with the famous place. 
Likewise, he referred to the events of Buddha’s time associated 
with Vaisali, Pataliputra, Rajagrha and Varanasi. In a monas- 
tery at Patna he found a copy of the Mahasanghika-Vinaya. 
He stayed there for 3 years to learn Sanskrit and to copy .the 
Vinaya texts. He then went to Sankasya and saw the Asoka 
Pillar. He writes that Asoka erected a square stone-pillar, 50 
cubits high with a lion on its top and images of Buddha in the 
niches on its four sides. There he constructed a monastery by 
the side of the pillar. Some heretical teachers disputed with 
the fsramanas about their right of residence at that place. The 
Sramanas, being weak, could not stand against their claim. At 
this place, there were a thousand monks and nuns, who were 
provided with their food from a common store. They pursued 
their studies, some in Hinayana and some in Mahayana. Fifty 
yojanas from here, a monastery known as Dragon-vihara was 
built. Here, Fa-hien stayed up to the end of the rainy season 
retreat ( = varsa-vasa). From here he travelled south-east for 
7 yojanas and reached Kanauj on the bank of the Ganges. 
Here he saw two monasteries, the inmates of which were 
Hlnayanists. He crossed the Ganges and came to Saketa. 

At Saketa there were only heretics, while at Jetavana 
(SravastI) there were rest-houses for all travellers, including 
heretical teachers and Buddhist monks. There were a few 
followers of Devadatta, who made offerings to the three pre¬ 
vious Buddhas but not to Sakyamuni. At Kapilavastu only, very 
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recently some monks had gone there but he noticed that a 
Sramanera was the head of the monastery. 

Fa-hien then reached Pataliputra, where he came across a 
distinguished Brahmana called Radhasvarm, who was a 
Buddhist by faith. He had clear discernment and deep know¬ 
ledge. He taught Mahayana doctrines. He was revered by the 
king of the country. He was instrumental in popularising 
Buddhism. Sramanas from other countries came to him to 
comprehend the Truth. 

By the side of the Asoka stupa, there was a Mahayana 
monastery, grand and beautiful; there was also a Hinayana 
monastery. The two together had about 600 to 700 monks. 
Here was another teacher known as Manjusri, who was pro¬ 
ficient like Radhasvarm. To him flocked Mahayana students 
from all countries. 

Every year on the 8th day (i.e. astami) of the 2nd month 
(i. e. Jyaistha), the rich and prosperous made four-wheeled 
chariots shaped like a stupa. In the chariot were placed images 
of various gods, a Buddha image with figures of Bodhisattvas 
as attendants. There might be 20 such chariots. The local 
Brahmins invited the Buddhists. The Vaisyas (i.e. se(tkls) 
distributed gifts and medicines. The ceremony lasted for two 
days. Fa-hien stayed in Pataliputra for three years to learn 
Sanskrit and to copy the manuscripts. He copied the Maha- 
sanghika Vinaya as well as the Sarvastivada Vinaya, the 
Samyuktabhidharma-sastra, Vaipulya sutras, and Maha- 
sanghika Abhidharma. 1 

From Pataliputra he proceeded to Campa (Bhagalpur), 
where he found Buddhism in a flourishing state. From Campa 
he proceeded to Tamralipti, which had a sea-port. In this 
country there were 20 monasteries, with monks in every one 
of them. Fa-hien stayed here two years for copying the Sutras 
and drawing sketches of the images of Buddha. From here, at 
the beginning of winter, he embarked on a targe merchant- 
vessel to Ceylon, reaching there in fourteen days. In Ceylon, he 

1. Nanjio, A Catalogue of the Buddhist Chinese Tripifaka, Nos. 399, 466. 

Fa-hien refers to Rajagrha (Indra-sala-guha), Surangama-sutra and the 
stupas at Gaya, He could not go to Varanasi. 





stayed for two years, copied the Mahtfasaka Vinaya , Dirghagama , 
Sayjiyuklagama and the Samyukta-sancaya-p ifaka , He embarked 
therefrom and reached Java (Javadvipa) where he stayed for 
5 months and then sailed again in a large merchant-vessel 
to China. He reached China after a perilous voyage and was 
received there with great honour. 

The time of Fa-hien’s sojourn in India from 399 to 414 a. d. 
coincided almost with the reigning period of Candragupta II, 
and so it may be inferred that the state of Buddhism in India 
as per Fa-hien’s account may be regarded as authentic. 

Fa-hien writes that during the reign of Candragupta II, the 
people were numerous and happy; they did not have to register 
their households (perhaps properties) and appear before any 
magistrate; the only conditions were that those, who cultivated 
the royal land, had to give a portion of their gains, i.e., crops 
to the king. He does not refer to the lawlessnesses, from which 
Hiuen Tsang suffered at a later date. He speaks of peace and 
prosperity and contentment prevailing in the empire of 
Candragupta II. 

I-tsing (671-695 a. d.) mentions one Srigupta, who built a 
rest-house for the Chinese pilgrims and endowed it with 24 
villages. It has been inferred from this that Srigupta was a 
small independent ruler of Magadha about 400/500 years be¬ 
fore I-tsing, i.e., about 2nd/3rd century a. d. Hence, Srigupta 
may be regarded as the founder of the Gupta dynasty, which 
rose to prominence under Candragupta II. 

Budhagupta 
(477-496 a. d.) 

Candragupta II was succeeded by his son Kumaragupta(415- 
455 a.d.), followed by the latter’s son Skandagupta (455/6- 
467 a.d.) , who conquered the Hunas. The Gupta empire 
extended, at his time, from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian 
Sea. The official genealogy of the Later Gupta rulers ignores 
Skandagupta and traced the line from Kumaragupta, through 
his two sons Budhagupta (477-496 a.d.) and Narasimhagupta. 
He invited Vasubandhu, 1 the famous Buddhist teacher, to be 

1. Re. Vasubandhus, see infra ; see also p. 23 above, 
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the tutor of his son, Narasimhagupta Baladitya. During 
Budhagupta’s reign the Hunas under Toramana and Mihira- 
kula made inroads into his territory while the Maitrakas of 
Kathiawad Peninsula, who were formerly Senapatis of the 
Gupta rulers, asserted their independence and adopted the 
title of Maharajas. Their example was followed by other such 
feudatories. Budhagupta was succeeded by his brother 
Narasimhagup ta. 

Narasimhagupta, His Sons and Grandsons 
(497-570 a. d.) 

Narasimhagupta took the title of Baladitya. He triumphed 
over Mihirakula, the persecutor of the Buddhists, and became 
a great patron of Buddhism. After him, there was political 
disintegration. In the 6th century, the Maitrakas asserted 
their independence and became Maharajas of Valabhi. Slladitya 
I Dharmaditya (606-612 a. d), according to Hiuen Tsang, 
built a large Buddhist temple with artistic structure and in¬ 
stalled in it images of seven Buddhas and held a religious 
assembly every year, to which the Buddhist monks of all 
countries were invited. He offered to every monk three robes 
and the minor requisites {parikkhdras). His pious works wer^ 
continued by his successive generations. 1 

Vasubandhus 

It is a baffling problem to solve how many distinguished 
monk-scholars bore the name of Vasubandhu. In Kaniska’s 
Council, the date of which cannot be later than the 2nd century 
a.d , Katyayanlputra is said to have composed the Jndna - 
prasthana-sutra and other scholars its six Pddas (supplements) 
(see above). It is said that Vasubandhu, a noted figure in the 
Council and a prodigy, summed up the contents of the Abhi- 
dharma-vibha$a-$astra> in the form of Karikas called the Abhidhar - 
makoSakdriha and later wrote a bhd$ya (commentary) on it. In 
the Bha$ya> he argued that AkaSa, Pratisamkhydnirodha and 


1. Watters, op . cii,, II, p. 242 
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Apratharrikkya-nirodha held by the Sarvastivadins as real and 
positive are not correct. It was argued that akada (space) 
meant that in which there was no obstruction; on its analogy 
it was contended that the two nirodhas also meant, similarly, 
absence of all kinds of impurities (kleias andu pakleias). The 
Asamskrtas are not real and positive (vide Kosa, II, 64, pp. 
282, 284), From this conception, it is not a very wide jump to 
the Vijnaptimatrata view of the Yogacara-Vijnanavadins. 
Hence, on the basis of these arguments, it may be concluded 
that the earlier Vasubandhu, 1 brother of Asanga lived about 
the 2nd century a.d. Hence, this Vasubandhu was different 
from the teacher Vasubandhu of Candragupta II and his son 
Baladitya, whose reigning period was 500 to the middle of the 
6th century a.d. Hiuen Tsang writes that Narasimhagupta 
was the last Gupta ruler, who defeated Mihirakula. He referred 
to him as a great patron of Buddhism and builder of the grand 
Sangharama ofNalanda. 

One Vasubandhu was born in Peshawar. His father was 
Kausika and mother Bilindi. He was the second of the three 
brothers. Hiuen Tsang saw on the east side of Parsva’s chamber 
the old house of Vasubandhu, the author of the Abhidharma - 
hoSa-sastra , a book of 600 aphorisms, being the (l ‘Disquisitions 
on the treasure of Buddhist philosophy.” It was sent from 
Ayodhya to the Kashmir Vaibhasikas, who were very pleased 
with it. In the meantime he became a follower of the Sautran- 
tika school and in his Bhd$ya he criticised the Kashmir 
Vaibhasikas. This book was written in Ayodhya during the 
reign of Vikramaditya or his son Baladitya. It was refuted by 
Sarighabhadra, who composed two treatises, in which he refuted 
those views and defended the Vaibhasikas. Vasubandhu dealt 
with both Mahayana and Hinayana philosophy. The book was 
translated into Chinese twice by Paramartha and Hiuen Tsang. 
This Vasubandhu, writes Hiuen Tsang, should not be confused 
with the 21st Patriarch, by which he evidently meant that 
Vasubandhu, who was associated with the tradition of the 

1. F. Frau w a liner, On the date of the Buddhist Master of Law Vasubandhu i 
(Rome) 1951. See also, Winternitz, History of the Buddhist Literature , pp. 356- 
363, 611-614, etc. 
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Kashmir Council held under the auspices of Kaniska. He is 
the author of the Abhidharma-prakaram-pada^astrd . A contem¬ 
porary of Vasubandhu, Acarya Manoratha composed also a 
Vibhasa-sastra. Hiuen Tsang (I, p. 291) records that in Sakai a 
there was a Buddhist monastery with about 100 monks, all of 
them were of the Hlnayana school. In this monastery P’usa 
Vasubandhu composed the ParamdHha-satya-tdsira . 

It is also necessary to bring in here the information given 
by Hiuen Tsang (Watters, I, p. 361) that to the south-east 
of Ghositarama in KausambI (near Allahabad) there was a 
two-storeyed building with an upper chamber made of old 
bricks, where lodged Vasubandhu and composed the Vijnapti- 
matrata-siddhi (Nanjio : Vidyamatra-siddhi) , the first Chinese 
translation of this book was made by Bodhiruci (520 a.d.), 
the second by Paramartha (560 a.d.) and the third by Hiuen 
Tsang (661 a.d.) . 

Vijnapti-mairatd-siddhi has another title, which in Chinese 
means “the sastra refuting the existence of both ‘matter and 
mind*. This book has been compressed into small philosophi¬ 
cal poems entitled Viniiaiika and Trirhsikd , edited by Prof, 
Sylvain Levi. It has an explanatory commentary on the nature 
of ‘mind and matter/ In Ming collection, it is named Mahd- 
yana-Lanka-sutra-vidyd-matra-Sdstra. Asahga composed also the 
Togacaryd-bh umi4dstra . 

King Narasimhagupta’s son was Kumaragupta, who defeated 
the Maukhari king Isanavarman, and ruled from 550 to 570 
a.d. Kumaragupta’s son Damodaragupta also defeated an¬ 
other Maukhari king, but he died in the battle. Damodara- 
gupta’s son Mahasenagupta is described in the Har$acarita as 
the ruler of the territory from Malava to Bengal. Mahasena- 
gupta revived partially the glories of the Guptas but he had 
to suffer misfortunes. The Maitraka king Siladitya I Dharma- 
ditya took possession of a considerable portion of Malava, the 
Kalacuri king Sarikaragana occupied Ujjayini in 595 a.d. 
and Sasahka asserted his independence in Bengal. After such 
discomfitures, Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta had to take 
shelter in the court of Prabhakaravardhana of Thaneswar, whose 
mother Mahasengupta Devi was a sister of Mahasengupta, 
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The two sons remained with Rajyavardhana, son of Prabha¬ 
karavardhana and'then with,his brother Harsavardhana. 

Post-Gupta Period 

After the dissolution of the Gupta empire in the 6th century 
a.d* a number of states not only asserted their independence 
but also tried to gain control over other countries. Sasanka 
of Bengal was a Mahasamanta (= feudatory chief) of Maha¬ 
senagupta of the Later Guptas. He freed himself from the yoke 
of Mahasenagupta, 1 and extended his dominion from Bengal 
to Mahendragiri mountain in the Ganjam district in the 
Andhra Province. He killed king Rajyavardhana by alluring 
him with false promises. 

Buddhism during the reign of Sasdhka in Bengal 

Sasanka the Gau<jla-raja was no doubt a cruel persecutor of 
Buddhism and the Buddhist recluses, and it is said, that he 
did not spare even the sacred images of Buddha of Bodh-Gaya 3 
and that he went to the length of uprooting the Bodhi tree of 
Gaya. It is rather surprising that in spite of evil designs of 
Sasanka, the people of Bengal including the Brahmins extended 
due courtesies and respect to the Buddhist recluses as also to 
the followers of the Jaina and other faiths. The Indians in 
general by their innate nature were very tolerant and did not 
hesitate to show due regard to the religieux of non-Brahmanic 
sects. In Sasanka’s days, according to the figures furnished 
by Hiuen Tsang, 3 it is apparent that there were monasteries 
and religieux all over Bengal. The figures are as follows 


Areas Number of 

Number of 

Sects 

monasteries 

religieux 


Kajangala (region 

round Rajmahal) 6/7 

300 

Sammitlya 

1. The Classical Age, p. 74 




2. In Beal's Records of the Western World, II, p. 121 appears this inform¬ 
ation : Sasanka failed to remove the image of Buddha of Bodh-Gaya, and so 
he enclosed it with a brick wall. He destroyed the stone, which had a foot- 
print of Buddha, set up by Asoka. 

3. Watters, op. cit., II, p. 183f 
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Pundravardhana 
North Bengal) 

20 

3,000 

Hinayana 




and Mahayana 

Karnasuvarna 
(= West Bengal, 
Murshidabad, etc.) 
Tamralipti 

3 

2,000 

Sammitiya 

( = Tamluk, 
Midnapore) 

10 

1,000 

not mentioned 

Samatata ( = Bamladesa) 30 

100 

Sthavira 


It may be stated that the neighbouring province, Assam 
had neither Buddhist monasteries nor religieux. The people 
of Assam were mostly Saivas as also its king Bhaskaravarman, 
who, however, had to attend the religious assemblies held 
under the auspices of King Harsavardhana. 

Rise of the Maukharis (Assam) 

Pusyavarman 1 was the earliest historical ruler of Kamrup, 
in the Brahmaputra valley of Assam. There were three other 
kings of this family, ruling in different places. Yajnavarman, 
Sardulavarman and Anantavarman ruled in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Gaya in the 6th century a.d . 1 The Maukhari king 
Isanavarman ruled from 550 to 576 a.d. The Later Guptas 
challenged the power of the Maukharis, after Isanavarman, in 
the 6th century a.d. The genealogy of the Varmans stands 
thus :— 

1. Pusyavarman (350 a. d.) 2 


8. Bhutivarman = Vijfianadevi 

(founder of the family; after disintegration of the Guptas, 
he asserted independence). Kamrup was one of the 

1. The Classical Age , p. 89; a royal seal found at Nalanda describes Pu$ya- 
varman as the lord of Frag-jyoti$a and had the title Maharajadhiraja 
Ibid., p. 89 

2. PHAL, (5th edition), p, 603 
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feudatory states of Samudragupta in the 4th/5th century 
a. d. Kamrup in Bhutivarman’s time extended up to 
the west of North Bengal. 


11. Susthitavarman *=* SyamadevI 


\2\ Supratisthitavarman 13. Bhaskaravarman 

Bhaskaravarman was a contemporary of Harsavardhana 
and ruled about the 7th century a. d. Bhaskaravarman was 
defeated by Mahasenagupta, who was then the king of Gauda. 
The incident (for details, see The Classical Age p. 120) in 
connection with Hiuen Tsang shows that he became ultimately 
an ally of Harsavardhana. Though Bhaskaravarman was a 
Saiva by faith, he attended the religious assemblies held by 
Harsavardhana at Kanauj and Prayag. 

Another Branch of the Maukharis 
(South Bihar and Uttar Pradesh) 

Another branch of the Maukharis ruled in South Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh and that they became very powerful is known 
from their seals and Inscriptions. The genealogy of this family 
is as follows :— 

1. Maharaja Harivarman Jayasvamim 

2- ,, Adityavarman = Harsagupta 

3. „ Isvaravarman — Upagupta 

4. Maharajadhiraja Isanavarman = LaksmIvati (554 a. d.) 

claimed victories over the 
Andhras, the Gaudas, 
and took the title of 

> Maharajadhiraja. 
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5. Maharaja Sarvavarman Indrabhattarika 

6* js Avantivarman 
„ Su. 

These Maukhari chiefs ruled since the time of Budhagupta, 
i.e. after the decline of the Guptas in the early 6th century 
a.d. They wielded great power till the latter half of the 6th 
century a.d. 

Grahavarman, the eldest son of Avantivarman, married the 
princess RajyasrI, sister of Rajyavardhana and Harsavardhana 
in or shortly before 606 a, d . 1 The marriage was regarded as 
a bond uniting the two dynasties of Maukharies and Puspabhu- 
tis. Sasarika made an alliance with Devagupta, king of Malava, 
against Grahavarman of Kanauj and imprisoned RajyasrI 
in Kanauj. The Maukharis were ultimately ousted from 
Kanauj by the Puspabhutis, of which Harsavardhana was the 
outstanding ruler. 2 

Puspabhutis 

The kingdom of Thanesvar was founded by Puspabhuti. In 
Har$acanta> Bana does not speak of the consecutive successors 
of Puspabhuti and begins his account with king Prabhakaravar- 
dhana of this family. He is given the title of Paramabhattaraka 
Maharajadhiraja. Prabhakaravardhana had two sons : Rajya¬ 
vardhana and Harsavardhana, and one daughter RajyasrI, 2 
married to Grahvarman, mentioned above. On receipt of the 
information about the death of Grahavarman and the imprison¬ 
ment of RajyasrI, Rajyavardhana marched against the king of 
Malava and routed the Malava army. He was, however, allured 
by Sasanka by false promises and was killed by him. On hear* 
ing this news, Harsavardhana took a vow of vengeance against 
Sasarika. He made an alliance with Bhaskaravarman* Sasahka 
died between 619 and 637 A. d. Jayanaga was the next Gauda- 
raja, who was overthrown by Bhaskaravarman. 

1. The Classical Age , p. 79 

2. Ibid*, p. 71 
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The Pushpabhutis 
(Kingdom of Thanesvar) 

The earliest historical kings of the Puspabhuti dynasty were 
Maharaja Naravardhana 

i 

„ Rajyavardhana 

,, Adi tyavard hana = Maha senagup ta Devi 

Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Prabhakaravardhana^ 

| Yasomati Devi 

. I. ------ T - 1 

Rajyavardhana Harsvardhana RajyasrI 

The first three kings of this dynasty flourished between 500 
and 580 a.d They were very likely feudatory chiefs of the 
Hunas, the Guptas or of both. According to the Harpacarita 1 
(Cowell 101), Prabhakaravardhana was a lion to the Huna 
deer, a burning fever to the king of Sindhu, a troubler of the 
sleep of the Gurjaras (Rajputana), a fever to the elephant of 
Gandhara, a destroyer of the skill of Latas, an axe to the creeper, 
which is the goddess of fortune (i.e. sovereignty) of the 
Malavas. 8 

Rajyavardhana heard the news of the death of Graha¬ 
varman by the king of Malava, making his sister RajyasrI a 
widow. Rajyavardhana proceeded with his army against the 
king of Malava and routed his army. Sasanka, probably an ally 
of the king of Malava allured Rajyavardhana with false hopes 
and then he treacherously put him to death (7/C., p. 187, Beal, 
op. cit, I, 210). Harsavardhana with his ally Bhaskaravaraman 
continued his march for a few days and met Bhan<ji the military 

1. Harfacartta i Ch. IV, 1-2 commentary Hun a-harina-kc sari, Sindhuraja* 
jvara, Gurjara-prajagaro, Gandharadhipa-gandha-dvipakuta-pakalo. Lafa- 
patva-pataccaro, Malava-laksmi-Iata-parsu, pratapasila iti prathitapara 
nama Prabhakaravardhana nama rajadhirajah. 

2. Authenticity of the claims made in this passage remains to be 
veri fied- 
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general and learnt from him that RajyasrI, out of despair, had 
gone to the Vindhya forest along with her retinue. Harsa met 
RajyasrI just at the moment when she was going to mount the 
funeral pyre. He returned with his sister to the camp on the 
bank of the Ganges. 

Harsavardhana & Harsacarita 

Bana was a contemporary of king Harsvardhana and hence 
his date may be placed towards the end of the 6th century and 
the beginning of the 7th century a. d. Bana’s account of the 
reign of Harsa vardhana is no doubt full of poetic effusions but 
still some facts may be elicited from them. The account given 
in his Harsacarita (edited by Mm. P. V. Kane) is given here 
briefly : 

Prabhakaravardhan alias PratapaSIla was a descendant of the 
Puspabhuti family. He fought against the Hunas of the North¬ 
west, king of the Gurjaras (of Rajputana), and the lords of 
Sindhu, Gandhara, Lata and Malava, He was a worshipper of 
the Sun. The first son of this king was Rajyavardhana and the 
second son Harsavardhana, and the third was the daughter 
Raj yasri. Prabhakaravardhana married Yasomatl. Queen Yaso- 
mati’s brother Bhandi handed over his son as a companion of 
the two princes. King Prabhakaravardhana procured from the 
king of Western Malava his two sons named Kumaragupta and 
Madhavagupta. They accompanied the two princes as their 
shadow. When RajyasrI came of marriageable age, she was 
given in marriage to Grahavarman, son of Avantivarman of the 
Maukhari family of Kanauj and she went to her husband’s 
place. When Rajyavardhana had grown up to a strong youth 
able to hold arms, Prabhakaravardhana sent him along with 
his ministers and devoted feudatory chiefs to the north against 
the Hunas. Harsavardhana accompanied them for some dis¬ 
tance, and when they entered the Kailasa region, he remained 
behind and disported himself in hunting excursions. 

In the meantime, a courier came from the capital with the 
news that Prabhakaravardhana was seriously ill. Harsa returned 
in hot haste, riding day and night, and reached the capital on 
the third day after the death of his father and his mother’s 


s 
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mounting the funeral pyre, and the necessary ceremonies were 
being performed by various sects. 

About a fortnight after this sad event, Rajyavardhana 
conquered the Hunas, although he was wounded in the fight. 
He became very much worried and desired to retire from the 
worldly life. At this moment he received the sad news that 
his brother-in-law Grahavarman of the Maukhari dynasty of 
Kanauj was killed by the machinations of the king of Malava 
and that his sister RajyasrI was put in prison in Kanauj, in 
the words of Bana, “with fetters on her feet like the wife of a 
brigand”. The Malava king also planned to attack Thanes- 
var. Rajyavardhana started immediately with his army accom¬ 
panied by Bhandi’s thousand cavalry against the king of 
Malava and routed his army, but unfortunately he was seduced 
by the Gau<ja king Sasanka with false temptations and was 
killed by him treacherously. 

Simhanada, the faithful military general of the Vardhana 
family, incited him to avenge his brother's death, but he could 
not do anything without assuming the royal power. As there 
was no other alternative, Harsavardhana ascended the throne 
after worshipping the Sun. At this time, he was approached by 
a courier from Bhaskaravarman of Kamrup, offering to be an 
ally of him and expressed his desire to join him in his expedi¬ 
tion against Sasanka, who was also his enemy. He brought also 
the news that his boy-friend Kumaragupta, a son of the Malava 
king, laid siege on Kanauj and rescued his sister RajyasrI from 
the prison. Rajyairi, however, out of despair proceeded to 
the Vindhya forest. Harsa asked Bhandi to march against 
the Gauda king Sasanka and he himself went to the Vindhya 
forest in search of his sister. After roaming for several days, he 
met Vyaghraketu, son of the Bhil chieftain Sarahaketu, who 
introduced him to a young Bhil called Nirghata, the military 
general of the Bhils. He informed Harsa that the recluse Dlva- 
karamitra, a convert from Brahmanism to Buddhism could 
help him. Harsa remembered him as a friend of Grahavar¬ 
man, Harsa went to the hermitage of Divakaramitra and 
found him surrounded by many followers and students of various 
sects. Just then Harsa was informed by a Buddhist bhiksu 
that his sister was going to immolate herself on a funeral pyre.. 
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. He met her there and learnt from her that whert she was releas¬ 
ed from the prison by Kumaragupta, she heard the news of 
the death of Rajyavardhana, and so out of grief* she was going 
to burn herself in a fire. At the intercession of Harsa, she 
wanted to join the Buddhist Sarigha of bhiksunis. Harsa 
requested her to wait a little* as he would also join the 
Buddhist Sahgha after destroying the Gau^a king Sasanka. 

The above account of Harsavardhana, as given by Bana in 
his Harjacarita may be supplemented by the statements of Hiuen 
Tsang whose sojourn in India took place from 629 to 645 a.d. 
i.e., during the reign of Harsavardhana (606-642 a.d.). 

Hiuen Tsang records that there were in Kanauj 100 monas¬ 
teries and 10*000 Buddhist monks and nuns. Regarding Harsa¬ 
vardhana* he writes that the king carried on wars continually for 
6 years and enlarged his kingdom as also his army and reigned 
in peace for about 30 years. He was just in his administration 
and punctilious in the discharge of his duties. He prohibited 
the use of animal food, taking of life, under severe penalties. He 
erected thousands of stupas on the bank of the Ganges and pro¬ 
vided rest-houses for travellers. He built monasteries at the 
sacred Buddhist sites. He regularly held the quinquennial 
^assemblies, which were also attended by Bhaskaravarman, king of 
Kamarup, showing thereby bis sympathetic attitude to Buddhism. 
Harsavardhana gave away to the religieux every thing except the 
materials of war. Once a year he summoned the Buddhist monks 
and provided them with food and other requisites for 21 days. 
He furnished the chapels with the necessary articles and deco¬ 
rated the central halls of the monasteries. He brought the monks 
together for discussions, giving rewards for merit. The monks, 
observant of the rules of the Order strictly, and thoroughly, profi¬ 
cient in theory and practice, were placed by him on a high 
platform, and religious discourses delivered by them were appre¬ 
ciated by him. He merely honoured those monks, who were 
not learned but were observant of the moral and disciplinary 
rules of the Order. Those, who neglected the observance of the 
rules of the Order, were removed from his presence as well as 
from the country. He carried on visits of inspection through¬ 
out his dominion. At the royal palace 1,000 monks and 500 
Brahmins were provided with food. The king divided his day 
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into three periods, one of which was devoted to the work of 
administration and the other two to religious works. 

The Chinese pilgrim, on his way back to China, paid a visit 
to Kamrup at the request of king Bhaskaravarman and the 
advice of Silabhadra, the head of the Nalanda Monastery. At 
this time an assembly was going to be held at Kanauj. Harsa¬ 
vardhana asked Bhaskaravarman to send back the pilgrim; he 
refused to do so and wrote that he could take his head but not 
the pilgrim. Harsa got enraged and asked the king to send his 
head per bearer. Bhaskaravarman became submissive and came 
to Kanauj along with the pilgriiji, and offered his apology. He 
also attended the assembly held at Kanauj. Harsa then went to 
Prayaga for the periodical, distribution of gifts to the religieux. 

Harsa is said to be the author of three works, viz., PriyadarHka> 
Ratnavali and Nagananda . 

Harsavardhana was not only a distinguished ruler but also 
an admirer of literary writers. He was a patron of learning and 
his court was adorned with poets like Bana, Mayura and 
Divakara. He himself, according to the testimony of Baria and 
I-tsing, was the author of the drama Nag&nanda> which is a versi¬ 
fied and dramatised form of the story of the Bodhisattva Jimuta- 
vahana. Though its topic is Buddhistic, it attempts to bring about 
a harmonious relation between Gauri and Garuda. In the 
colophon of Nagananda is mentioned ‘‘Naganandam iti natakam 
Sri Harsadevena krtam samaptam. 5 * (Vide Bibliotheca edition 
of Prof. Vidhusekhara Bh attach ary a.) 

The other two books Ratnavali and PriyadarHkd are very similar 
to each other. These were composed almost on the same lines 
as of Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra, having nearly the same plot. 
In his Kuffanfmatam , Damodaragupta ascribed the authorship 
of the Ratnavali to a royal author. In the colophon of the 
Ratnavali also appears “Iti Harsadevasya krtih samapteyam 
Ratnavali nama natika. (Vide edition of M. R. Kale.) 

Hiuen Tsang gives a detailed account of the various places 
in India, where he noticed Buddhist monasteries and monks, 
mentioning the sects, to which the inmates belonged. Prof. 
Lamotte has collected all the facts and figures in his Histoire du 
Boudkisme indien, 2 Vols. (Louvain, 1958) from the Chinese origi¬ 
nal of HiuenTsang’s Records. His references to the Chinese texts 
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have been replaced by references to Watters’ Tuan Ckwang for 
the convenience of the general readers. 1 

Harsavardhana 
(606-643 a. d.) 

It was during the reign of king Harsavardhana that HiuenTsang 
came to India and furnished us with a detailed account of the 
state of Buddhism all over India. He has given also an account 
of king Harsavardhana’s interest in Buddhism, and so it behoves 
us first to make a survey of his military campaigns and the extent 
of his empire. His reign began at a critical time when the 
undermentioned kingdoms asserted their independence in the 
post-Gupta period : 

(1) Gandhara and Sindh in North-western India and in 
Western India. 

(2) Lata Malaya and Gujrat in the south-west; the king of 
Malava put to death Grahavarman and imprisoned his queen 
Rajyasri, sister of Rajyavardhana and Harsavardhana. 

Harsavardhana carried on his military campaigns against 

(1) Sasanka of Bengal for rescuing his sister, Rajyasri. It was 
only after Sasanka’s death, he could conquer some portion of 
Bengal, Sasahka died soon after cutting the Bodhi-tree of Gaya, 
a little before 637 a. d, 

(2) Valabhi but he could not meet with the success; 

(3) Pulakesin of the Narmada region but perhaps, Harsa had 
a total failure; 

(4) The Latas, Gurjaras and Malavas; he was not 
successful; 

(5) Magadha was conquered only after SaSanka’s death and 
carried on his victorious campaigns up to Orissa and Kongoda 
and that also after 641 a. d., l e*, towards the close of his. 
reign. 

Basing on the data supplied by Hiuen Tsang, it may be stated 
that Harsa’s dominion did not substantially extend beyond Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal and Orissa* 2 

1. See the present author's book on Buddhist Sects in India (1970). 

2. See The Classical Age , p. 112. 
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Reverses met by Buddhism in Kashmir 
(5th century a. d. and later) 

Some time after the Kushan rule, Buddhism fell on evil days. 
Taranatha 1 reports that a mleccha faith called Ardho appeared 
for the first time in India and secured many followers. The 
mleccha religion was perhaps confined to Makha 3 and did not 
spread to Kashmir. Taranatha then refers to the royal families 
of Saita and Turuska 8 , stating that King Turuska ruled in Kashmir 
for 100 years as a Dharmaraja, but destroyed the viharas of 
Magadha and put the monks of Nalanda to flight. 2 ThenMaha- 
sammata, son of a Turuska, brought under one rule the king¬ 
dom of Kashmir, Tukhara and Ghazni and helped the spread of 
Mahay ana teaching. The ManjuSrim ulakalpa refers to one Turu¬ 
ska, who ruled over the Uttarapatha up to the gate of Kashmir. 4 
He was a pious Buddhist and during his reign Mahay anism, 
particularly the teaching of Prajhdpdramitd , spread in the north. 
After him appeared Mah a turuska, who also erected Buddhist 
temples and monasteries and propagated the mantra and worship 
ofTaradevI, 6 In the Mdhjuhlmulakalpa the Turuska king ^s 
referred to as “Gomi” 6 and his successor as Buddhapaksa, wh6j 
according to both Taranatha and Manjuhlmulakalpa , made good v 
the loss suffered by Buddhism on account of the vandalism of his 
predecessor by re-erecting several temples and monasteries. 7 Tara¬ 
natha adds that he erected many Caityas in Ghazni 8 and invited 
to Kashmir Vasubandhu’s disciple Sanghadasa, who founded 

1. Taranatha, op. cit. f p. 79; Tib. p. 64, 1.3: dus de tsarn . nak . la . hloku chos 
dan par byan yin te. 

Tib. Kla . klo may be mlecchas or Tukharas Cf. Mmk. f p. 621-22, Schiefner, 
pp. 78, 304, They killed cows by uttering Bismilla. 

2. Makha is mentioned by Bu-ston(II, p. 171) as one of the countries where 
Budddhism spread and disappeared. It is perhaps Mecca (Schiefher op . cit., 
p. 80); the founder of the religion is Mamathar (= Muhammad) and the 
teacher is called Paikhama (Paigamber ?) 

3. Schiefner, pp. 103 ff. 

4. Mmh p. 623 

5. Ibid. 

6. Gomimukhya, Gomisanda. Cf. Golias of Kosmas Indikopleustes and 
his coin-legends : jayatu vrsa, jayatu vrsadhvaja. Stein, I, p. 43 fn. 

7. Mmk, s pp. 619-20; Schiefner, p. 94-95. 

8. Schiefner, p. 103. 
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the Ratnaguptavihara in Kashmir and spread the Mahayana 
teaching there for the first time. 1 

The Turuska lord 2 3 was very likely the well-known persecutor 
of Buddhism, Mihirakula, whose accession to the throne is 
placed in 515 a. d. 3 The Chinese traditions as also Kalhana’s 
Rqjatarangini speak of his cruel nature, and his vendetta against 
the king of Simhala* Perhaps there was some sort of provoca¬ 
tion from the Buddhists, 4 * which incited him to pull down the 
Buddhist temples and monasteries all over Northern India, and 
to massacre the monks. The inhuman cruelties and depredations 
perpetrated by the White Huna ruler were, according to Yuan 
Chwang, 6 checked by Baladitya of Magadha, but there was 
none in Kashmir to restrain his atrocious acts of destroying 
stupas and monasteries and exterminating even the lay-adherents 
of Buddhism, until his complete overthrow by Yasodharman* 
Following Taranatha, Bu-ston and Mmk. y and Kalhana tell us 
that his son Baka (= Mahasammata of Taranatha, Buddhapaksa 
of Mmk . and Bhadanta of Bu-ston), who brought Kashmir, 
Tukhara and Ghazni under one ruler, atoned for his predeces¬ 
sor’s sins by erecting caityas and monasteries for the Buddhists. 

It is written by both Kalhana and Taranatha that Buddhism 
had a serious set-back in Kashmir after the reign of Kaniska 
II, Kalhana (I. 180-81, 199) relates that after Nagarjuna, 
during whose time “the Bauddhas obtained preponderance in 
the land by defeating in disputation all learned opponents*’* 
There were excessive snow-falls, killing the Bauddhas; and king 
Nara, on account of the crime of a Buddhist monk, flew into 
rage and “burnt thousands of Buddhist viharas” while Tara¬ 
natha informs us that after Nagarjuna left N. India and went 
to the south, the religion of the Mlecchas prospered. 6 

Though it is difficult to make out a dependable account of 
these traditions, it may be assumed that after the Kushanas, a 
Turuska royal family ruled over Kashmir. It was very likely 
the family of Turki Sahis, who held sway over Northern India 

1. Ibid., p, 135. 

2. Tib (p. 64 J Saita dan Turu^kahi ‘Gyal-pohi rigs, ri rnatns byun no* 

3. Schiefher, p. 94; Bu-ston II, p. 119, 

4. Kalhana, I, p. 294; Bu-ston, II, p, 137* 

5* Watters, I, pp. 288-89, 

6. Schiefner, pp. 94-95. 
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for about a century from the 3rd century a, d. The Turki Sahis 
were supporters of Buddhism, and so the religion must have 
prospered under their rule. It must have been sometime after 
the disappearance of this royal family that Mihirakula came to 
the throne of Kashmir and massacred the Buddhists* Towards 
the end of his life, Mihirakula became a worshipper of Siva and 
“established pious observances in the lands occupied by the 
impure Daradas, Bhauttas and Mlecchas’ 1 (I, 312-16). Mihira- 
kula’s son recompensed his father’s cruel acts by restoring some 
of the ruined temples and monasteries. 

Narendraditya Khinkhila and Pratapaditya 

A few generations later Narendraditya Khinkhila came into 
power (I, 347). There are a few coins bearing the legends 
Deva Sahi Khinkhila, Sri Narendra, establishing the historicity 
of this king, Narendraditya was a worshipper of Siva and made 
endowments for the Brahmanas. He was succeeded by his son 
Yudhisthira I. The people of Kashmir deposed him and brought 
Pratapaditya, a relative of Vikramaditya, from outside and 
placed him on the throne (II. 5). This new line of rulers 
worshipped Siva, the last king of the dynasty being Tunjina. 

Jayendra and Samdhimat 

Tunjina was succeeded by Vijaya, belonging to a different 
family. Vij ay a’s son Jayendra had a long and glorious reign, 
excepting that it was stained by the attempt to kill his very 
popular minister Samdhimat. who ultimately ascended the 
throne of Kashmir. Samdhimat ruled for a long time, built Siva 
temples and practised Siva-sadhanas. His end was also un¬ 
happy, as he was compelled by the people to retire, 

Meghavahana 

Meghavahana, a descendant of Yudhisthira I, was brought 
by the people from Gandharaand placed on the throne (III. 2). 
He had a soft corner for Buddhism, hailing, as he did, from 
Gandhara, a predominantly Buddhistic country. His queen 
Amrtaprabha of Pragjyoti§a is said to have built for the use of 
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Buddhist monks a lofty vihara called Amrtabhavana (III, 9), 
to which a reference is made by Ou K’ong. Her guru was a 
Tibetan, a native of Leh (i. e. Ladakh). His other queens also 
built monasteries and stupas, of which the one built by Kha- 
dana is located at Khadaniya about 4 miles below Varahamula 
on the right bank of the Vitasta.” 1 

Meghavahana cherished also some Asokan ideas inasmuch as 
he himself was not only keen about observing the dharma but 
compelled his neighbouring kings to abstain from killing living 
beings (III. 27). With him are associated some Avadanas> 
which extol his extreme sacrifices for the sake of others. His 
services to Buddhism were so great that the people attributed 
to his pious deeds an atonement for the sins of his predecessor 
Mihirakula (III, 57). The long rule of this line of kings was 
only once interrupted by the reign of the poet Matrgupta for 
four years as a viceroy of Vikramaditya of Ujjayinl. The kings 
were mostly worshippers of Siva and supporters of Brahma¬ 
nism, but during the reign of Pravarasena II > the king’s mater¬ 
nal uncle, Jayendra, built the Jayendra-vihara^ and placed in 
it a colossal image of Buddha, known as Brhadbuddha. In this 
vihara, Yuan Cbwang stayed and received instructions in the 
various sastras. 3 

During the reign of Yudhisthira II, his ministers constructed 
viharas and caityas (III. 380-81), one of which was Skanda- 
bhavanavihara, built by Skandagupta. 4 During the reign of Rana- 
ditya, one of his queens called Amrtaprabha placed a fine statue 
of Buddha in the vihara built by a queen of Meghavahana (III. 
464). Ranaditya was succeeded by his son Vikramaditya 9 who 
was a devotee of Siva. His minister Galuna had a vihara built 
in the name of his wife, Ratnavall (III. 476). The last king 
of this line was Baladitya. 


1. Stein, Intro, I, 74n. 

2. It offered shelter to king Part ha and his queens (V. 428), but destroy¬ 
ed later by Ksemagupta. 

3. Stein. I, p. 103n. 

4. It is located by Stein at Khandabavan, in Srinagar (Stein, 1, 
p. 105n. 


! 
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Lalitaditya Muktapida 
(Middle of the 8th century a.d. ) 

Baladitya was succeeded by his son-in-law, Durlabha- 
vardhana, whose queen setup the Anahgabhavana-vihara (IV, 
3), referred to by Ou K’ong as Ananda or Ananga vihara. 1 
The king himself as also his successors were mostly Visnu-wor- 
shippers. The noted king of this line was Lalitaditya-Mukta- 
pl<ja, who successfully fought against Yasovarman (IV. 134). 
It was after this war that he created, for the better management 
of his vast dominion, a few high offices, which were filled up 
mostly by the Sahis and other princes (IV. 143). He brought 
under his control a large portion of Northern India as also his 
neighbouring tribes, the Tukharas, Bhauttas and Daradas (IV. 
166 f.; cf. 1. 312). The king showed his highest veneration 
to Visnu and then to Siva and lastly to Buddha. He built 
Visnu and Siva temples and also Buddhist viharas and stupas 
(IV. 188, 201-3). He erected the 4C ever-rich Rajavihara with 
a Gatuhsala (refectory), a large Caitya and placed in it a large 
image of Buddha 2 (IV. 200). In one of these viharas lived 
Bhiksu Sarvajriamitra, author of the Sragdharastotra. The king 
was a nephew of the king of Kashmir. His chief minister was 
Gahkuna, who put up two viharas, one of which was very lofty 
and contained golden images of Buddha (IV. 211, 215). His 
son-in-law Isanacandra, a physician, built also a vihara (IV. 
216). Cankuna was known as a Tantrik Buddhist for the ac¬ 
quisition of some magical powers, by which he charmed the 
king. At the king’s request, he imparted the charms to him and 
took in turn the image of Buddha, which had been brought by 
Lalitaditya from Magadha. Both Kalhana and Ou K’ong 
testify to its existence. 1 


Jayapida 

One of the notable kings of this line was Jayapida. Kalhana 
records that he owed the throne to a Candala called Srideva, 

1. Rajat., IV . 262; Stein I, p. I44n. 

2. Stein (II, pp.302-03) has traced some remains of this vihara at 
Paraspur. The image was spared by King Harsa. See infra. 
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who killed the usurper Jajja (IV. 475) and remained always 
guarded by the fierce Candalas (IV. 516), specially at night. 
He bore an antipathy to the Brahmanas, whom he treated very 
harshly (IV. 640 ff.). He loved learning and assembled learned 
men in his Court (IV. 848-9). He worshipped both Visnu and 
Buddha, and set up Visnu temples, Buddha images and a large 
vihara (IV. 484, 507-8) in his capital Jayapura. Very probably 
it was during his reign that Santiprabha lived in Kashmir 
along with his disciples Punyaklrti, Danasila, Visesamitra* 
Prajnavarman and Acarya Sura. 1 

Avantivarman (855 a.d.) 

Jayapfda was followed by Avantivarman, who along with hi& 
ministers showed veneration to Visnu and Siva. Like Jayapida,. 
he patronised learning, and prohibited the killing of living 
beings (V.64). During his reign Bhatta Kallata and other 
Siddhas appeared in the country (V. 66). This seems to indi¬ 
cate that about this time Tantric Buddhism made some head¬ 
way in Kashmir. The king was a devotee of Visnu, a fact 
disclosed to his minister Sura only at the time of his death. 
(IV. 124-5). 

Sankaravarman and Partha 

Avantivarman’s son, Sahkaravarman, was a Siva-worshipper. 
He was miserly and exacted too many taxes from the people.. 
He was uncharitable to the learned and used to speak Apa- 
bhramsa and not Sanskrit. His queen Sugandha, who ruled for 
two years, was a devotee of Visnu but had to spend her last 
days in a Buddhist convent called Nispalaka-vihara (V.262). 
Another king of this line called Partha was dethroned through 
ministerial intrigues and took shelter in the Jayendra-vihara, 
where the inmates of the monastery supplied him and his 
queens with food (V. 428). It was about this time that the 
Brahmanas regained their ascendancy and were able to place 
on the throne a king of their own choice, viz., Yasaskara, who* 
was, however, not of royal descent. 

1. Schiefner, p. 204; Bu-ston II, p. 161. 
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YaSasakara (939-948) and Ksemagupta (950-958) 

Yasasakara’s rule was marked by an effective administration 
of justice and equal treatment to the high and low without any 
discrimination of caste and creed. 

Ksemagupta, one of his successors, burnt down thejayendra- 
vihara (see above) and took the brass of the images of Buddha, 
and utilised the stores of the Vihara for erecting a Siva temple. 
He appropriated also the 32 villages, which belonged to the 
vihara (VI. 172-3, 175). 

Samgramaraja (1003-1028) and His Successors 

By the marriage of Ksemagupta to Didda, the Sahi’s grand¬ 
daughter, the Sahi princess, since the reign of Lalitaditya 
Muktapida, became more influential in the Kashmir court. 

Towards the end of her life, Didda was able to place her 
nephew Samgramaraja on the throne of Kashmir. Samgra¬ 
maraja sent a large army to help Sahi Trilocanapala (VII. 47- 
48) but to no effect, as the Sahis were completely routed by the 
Turuskas under Hammira. From now on the Sahi princes took 
shelter in the Kashmir court and acquired great influence 
during the reign of Ananta, the grandson of Samgramaraja 
(VII. 146 f.). One of the Sahi refugees was Rudrapala, who 
became the right-hand man of king Ananta. He fought against 
the Daradas and defeated them (VII. 175, 375). At this time 
an epidemic carried away Rudrapala and many of the Sahi 
princes (VII. 178). After Ananta, his son Kalasa came to the 
throne. He also had four princes of the Sahi family as his best 
companions 1 (VII. 274), of whom Vijja was the most trusted 
and favoured. Towards the end of his life, he destroyed the 
copper-image of Surya and appropriated without fear the brass 
images of the viharas (VII. 696). 

Harsa (1089-1101) 

Kalasa’s son was Utkarsa, who was followed by his son 
Harsa, a highly gifted prince and a master of all branches of 
learning (VII. 610). He is called by Kalhana a Turuska and 

1. Vijja described himself as a Rajaputra, (VII. 325. 836.) 
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is said to have supported the Turuska merceneries (VII. 1095, 
1149). Being a Turuska he was a mleccha 1 by faith, as other¬ 
wise he could not have destroyed the Hindu and Buddhist 
temples. Kalhana writes that “divine images of gold, silver 
and other materials rolled about even on the street, which 
were covered with night-soil” (VII. 1093). He spared from 
-spoliation only the temple of Ranasvamin and Martanda and 
spared the two colossal statues of Buddha, one of which was 
^at Parihasapura built by king Lalltaditya and the other at 
Srinagar, known as the Brhad-buddha at the request of his 
favourite singer, Kanaka and the sramana KusalaSri (VII. 
1095-98). Taranatha 2 records that during his reign three distin¬ 
guished teachers of Buddhism, viz., Sakyamati, Silabhadra and 
Yasomitra lived in Kashmir. Yasomitra was a king’s son and 
is well-known by his fika 3 on Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakola- 
bha$ya. The Kashmirian Harsa was a debauch and a cruel 
and greedy king, and his reign, as Kalhana reports, was marked 
by unjust exactions, and attempts at conquest of the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes. Vijayamalla, his chief adviser, rebelled against 
him and joined the Daradas, who were then ruled by Vidya- 
dhara Sahi, but his attempts to humiliate Harsa were of no 
avail (VII. 911). 

Jayasimha (1128-1149) 

King Harsa was succeeded by Uccala, a descendant of 
Kamtiraja, another brother of Didda, the Sahi princess. Jaya- 
mati, queen of Uccala, built two monasteries, one of which 
was in honour of her sister Sulla (VIII. 247-8). This, it is 
said, was completed by king Jayasimha (VIII. 3318), the 
illustrious ruler, who succeeded Uccala. King Jayasimha 
patronised literary men and there was once more a revival of 
learning in Kashmir. He looked after the Mathas and Viharas, 
the first of which that attracted his attention was the one built 
by his queen RatnadevI (VIII. 2402, 2433). His chief minister 

1. See Stein, I, p. 353 n. Taranatha (p.128) speaks of one Sriharsadeva, 
as having propagated mleccha faith but he was of an earlier date, being a 
contemporary of Dignaga. 

2. Schiefner, op. cit, p. 205. 

3. Edited by Prof. Wogihara of Japan. 
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Rilhana was also very pious. He showed his veneration to both 
Siva and Buddha, and erected a monastery in memory of his 
deceased wife Sussala (VIII. 2410-1). Sussala must have been 
a great devotee of Buddha, as she erected, on the site of the 
famous Cankuna-Vihara, which had been destroyed. It had 
a magnificent establishment for the Buddhist monks (VIII. 
2427). Cinta, wife of Jayasimha’s commander Udaya, adorned 
the bank of the Vitasta by a monastery consisting of five build¬ 
ings (VII. 3352-3), and Dhanya, one of the ministers, 
commenced the construction of a vihara in honour of his late 
wife (VIII. 3343-4). Evidently, therefore, the reigning period 
of Jayasimha marked a revival of the Buddhist faith in 
Kashmir. 

The Sahis of Kashmir 

One of the Gilgit manuscripts 1 mentions in the colophon the 
name of Srideva Sahi Surendra Vikramdditya Nan da, and the spot 
of this ms. find is in the Dard country, where the Sahis later 
on found their asylum. Dr. H. G. Ray has dealt exhaustively 
with the history of the Sahis of Afghanistan and the Punjab, 2 
and has furnished us with a list of coins, bearing the names of 
the rulers. It will be observed that “Srideva” formed a part 
of all these names. It seems that the title “Vikramaditya” 
occuring in the manuscript got currency in Kashmir since the 
reign of Pratapaditya, who was a nephew of Vikramaditya. 

Prof. Sylvain Levi 3 thinks that “the Turk dynasty of Kipin 
is identical with Al-birunI’s Shahiyas of Kabul and Kalhana’s 
Sahi dynasty. The Sahi princes, according to the testimony of 
Al-biruni, were Turks of Tibetan origin and were zealous 
followers of Buddhism. The Buddhist dynasty of Sahis continu¬ 
ed without interruption up to the ninth century, when they 
were replaced by a Brahmanic dynasty, bearing the same title, 
and which dynasty existed up to the 11th century.” 4 

Kalhana furnishes us with the following account of the career 
of the Sahis in Kashmir: 

1. See Bhaifajyagurusutra, edited by the present author, p. 32. 

2. Dynastic His . of N. India, f Vol. I, ch. ii. See above. 

3. JA., 1895, p. 381. 

4. See Al-biruni (Sachau), II, pp. 10 ff. 
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During the reign of Sankaravarman, took place the appear¬ 
ance of Lalliya Sahi, who ruled over the region between the 
Daradas and the Turuskas, and located his capital at Udabha¬ 
ndapura (IV. 152-5). During the reign of Sankaravarman’s 
son Gopalavarman, the minister Prabhakaradeva, proficient in 
the Kdkhorda 1 witchcraft, carried on expeditions against the 
Sahis of Udabhandapura but later on he bestowed the same on 
Lalliya’s son Toramana (V. 233). The Tantrin soldiers and 
Dombas came into prominence about this time (936-37 a.d.). 
The Sahi’s grand-daughter, Didda, was married to king 
Ksemagupta. She became afterwards the queen regent, and 
during her regime, her commander-in-chief Yasodhara led an 
expedition against the Sahi ruler Thakkana and captured him 
(VI. 230-1). Towards the end of her life Didda made some 
pious foundations, one of which was a Vihara with a large 
Catuhsala meant for use by the Kashmirians and the Daisikas. 
She was succeeded by her brother’s son Sangramaraja on the 
throne of Kashmir (1003-1028 a.d.). Kalhana tells us that it 
was during the reign of Sangramaraja that the Sahi kingdom 
of Trilocanapala was destroyed by the Turuskas under 
Hammira (VII. 669), and it was brought to an end during the 
reign of the following king Ananta (1028-1063). During the 
reign of Harsa, one of his ministers incited Vidyadhara Sahi, 
the ruler of Dards, to fight against Harsa. 

The Sahis had their first seat on the west and south of the 
Dard country, and then with the disappearance of their inde¬ 
pendence they were scattered, some Sahi princes taking to 
service under the kings in the Kashmir court and some pre¬ 
ferring to lead independent lives in the mountainous regions of 
north Kashmir. The entry of the Sahi princes into Kashmir 
court commenced in the reign of Lalitaditya Muktaplda, who 
for the first time brought under his rule the Tukharas, Daradas 
and Bhauttas (see above). Thenceforward, the Sahi princes, 
by marriage alliances or otherwise, became closely connected 
with the Kashmir royalties. Didda, the Sahi princess managed 
to place on the throne of Kashmir her nephew Sangramaraja, 
who was followed by his sons and grandsons. Some of the 

1. See Bhaisajyagurusutra (Gilgit Mss.)pp. 13, 20. 
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kings of this line had Sahi princes as their ministers, who 
wielded great influence over the king and the country, Stein 1 
infers from the Lahore Ms. of the Rajatarangini that ‘Sahi 5 was 
the title of the Dard rulers, and these account for the name, 
Vidyadhara Sahi, the ruler of the Dards, during the reign of 
Harsa. From the above account of the Sahis, it is apparent 
that the Sahi princes lost their independent rulership over the 
region round about Udabhandapura but wielded a great in¬ 
fluence on the administration of the Kashmir State. About the 
10th or 11th century, some Sahi princes managed to create 
small independent States for themselves in the mountainous 
regions of Citral, Yasin, Gilgit, etc,, generally known as the 
country of the Dards. 

Testimony of the Chinese Pilgrims 

Some of the Buddhist edifices mentioned by Kalhana were 
noticed by Yuan Chwang and Ou K’ong. 2 Yuan Chwang on 
his way to Kashmir passed through Hushkara-Vihara (mod. 
Uskur, near Baramula) and stayed for one night at the 
.Jayendra-vihara, built during the reign of Pravarasena. 3 He 
noticed four Asokan topes, each containing relics of Buddha’s 
body. He saw 100 monasteries, but the religion followed in 
these, he remarks, was mixed, hinting thereby that the people 
worshipped both Buddha and Siva. He remained for two years 
in the king’s palace, where scores of clerks were engaged by the 
king to copy for him the Buddhist scriptures under the super¬ 
vision of Yasa. 1 Very likely these are the copies, which formed 
the basis of the Chinese Tripitaka of the 6th or 7th century. 

The next Chinese traveller of some importance to visit 
Kashmir was Ou K’ong, who was also known asDharmadhatu. 
He came to Kipin in 759 a.d. through the Kabul valley and 
Gandhara. He lived in Kashmir for four years and studied 
Sanskrit, as well as the Vinaya texts in seven sections from 
three teachers. In the convent of Moung-ti or Mundi-Vihara, 

1. See his note in p, 339. 

2. V itinararie d’ Ou K’ong (751-790) translated and edited by Levi and 
E. Chavannes in Journal Asiatique , 1895, pp. 341-84. 

3. See above. 
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he learnt the Silas and studied the Vinaya Pitaka of the 
Mulasarvastivadins. He refers to the following seven other 
Buddhist establishments besides the Moung-ti-vihara : 

(1) Amitabhavana (2) Ananga or Anandabhavana (3 )Ki-tcho 
(4) Nao-ye-le (5) Je-je (6) Ye-li-t’e-le (7) K’o-toen 

He noticed more than 300 monasteries in the kingdom and 
a large number of stupas and images. After four years’ stay, he 
went to Gandhara and resided in the monastery of Jou-lo-li — 
a monastery carrying the name of the king, its founder, 
belonging to the line of Kanishka. 


Archaeological Survey and Explorations 

In 1908 Sten Konow was deputed by the Government of 
India to search for inscriptions and objects of archaeological 
interest in Kashmir. In course of his survey, he noticed at the 
village Uskur (Hushkapura) the ruins of a stupa about 400 
yards to the west of the village and took it to be the one refer- 
red to by Ou K’ong as Moung-ti Vihara. 2 He expected that the 
other two places, Zukur andKanespur, if excavated, would 
bring to light similar ruins. He noticed at Khadamyar the 
ruins of the monastery built by queen Khadana (see above) 
and discovered a stone inscription in a Brahmin’s house at 
Angom (Hatfigrama). It is written m Sarada characters in 
Sanskrit and its translation runs thus : 

“Salutation to the exalted noble Avalokitesvara. Salutation 
to thee the Lord of the world, who has become £ light to the 
three worlds, who putest an end to transmigration, who art a 
moon of delight to the world. 

“Formerly a Vaidya Ulhanadeva by name made a spotless 
shrine of wood, an abode for the Lord of the world in the 
vicinity of the Gangesvara temple. After these had been burnt 
by king Simha through the will of fate, Ramadeva, son of Kulla- 
deva, who was devoted to him (i.e., Avalokitesvara) made 


2 1908, p, 2 ; d5*., 1915-16 p. 50. 

In the beginning of the 8th century a stupa and a vihara were bu.lt here by 
Lalitaditya Muktapida (Kalhana, iv, 180). 


i" 
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yonder shrine excellent with burnt bricks. Anno 73, the 5th 
day of the bright half of Marga&rsa.” 

In this inscription Prof. Sten Konow traced the reference 
made by Kalhalia to the burning of Hadigrama in the region 
of Jayasimha (VIII. 1586). He read the date as 4273 corres¬ 
ponding to the 16th November 1197. Before his survey Pandit 
Kasi Ram also had traced some ruins of temples in this village 
(Stein, I, p. 50 n.). 

In the Archaeological Survey Reports of 1915-16 , Rai Bahadur 
Daya Ram Sahni published an account of the explorations 
carried on by him. He discovered Buddhist monuments at 
Parihasapura, Puranadhisthana (mod. Pandrethan) and Hush- 
kapufa, while Prof. Vogel found remains of a Buddhist stupa 
near a village called Malangpura, three miles south-west of 
Avantipura. 

Pandit R. C. Kak, while in charge of the archaeological 
department of Kashmir, collected several images of Buddha, 
Bodhisattvas, Buddhist gods and goddesses, fragments of stupas 
and railings, and several earthen jars and pots, some of the 
large sized jars bearing inscriptions in early Gupta characters. 
But his greatest discovery was the ruins at Harwan (Satjhrad- 
^ana), said to have been once the seat of Nagarjuna. In Pandit 
Kak’s work, the Ancient Monuments of Kashmir , he furnished us 
with an account of the sculptures, architectural style, artistic 
values of the finds, of which the following were Buddhistic: 

(i) the temple at Pandrethan, the old capital founded by 
Asoka and referred to by Kalhana as Srlnagarl (pp. 
114-16) ; 

(ii) the stupa of the mediaeval period at Malangpura, first 
noticed by Prof. Vogel, on which the remnants of sculp¬ 
tured reliefs depicted “a furious monster pursuing a man 
J, who is flying precipitately before it” (p. 125); 

' (hi) the stupa, monastery and caitya at Parihasapura, the 
erection of which is attributed to Lalitaditya and his 
minister Cankuna. From the coins discovered in the monas¬ 
tery, it is apparent that it existed up to the time of the 
king Vinayaditya Vigraha and Durlabha (pp. 146-48); 
(iv) the stupa at Uskur, the erection of which is attribut¬ 
ed to Huvishka (2nd century a.d.), on the ruins of 
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which, a second stupa was built by Lalitaditya in the 
middle of the 8th century a.d. (pp. 152-54) ; and 
(v) the monastery and stupa at Sadhradavana (mod. 
Harwan). Here Pandit R.C. Kak discovered a stupa, 
bases of chapels and a flight of steps connecting the stupa 
and the chapels, and a large number of brick-tiles. The 
remarkable feature of the tiles is that they are prepared 
with a view to present Jataka scenes or certain scenes 
from Buddha’s life, the other motifs being designs of 
flowers, aquatic plants, flying geese, girls, musicians, etc. 
The tiles are numbered in Kharosthi figures, the use of 
the Kharosthi script showed that the buildings were ere¬ 
cted before the 5th century a.d. when the Kharosthi 
characters ceased to be in use (pp, 109 ff.) 

The latest and epoch-making archaeological discovery in 
Kashmir is the find of several manuscripts deposited in a stupa 
at Gilgit, the country of the Dards and the seat of the later 
Sahi rulers, the name of the ruler being very likely Srldeva 
Sahi Surendra Vikramaditya Nanda, whose queens were Sami- 
devi, Trailokyadevi and Vihali. One of the mss. was the gift 
of this king while there were several others given away by the 
local devotees like $ulkhina, Sulivarja, Mamtoti, Mangalasura, 
Arya Devendrabhuta. The scribe of the king’s ms. was Arya 
Sthirabuddhi and the collaborator Narendra Datta. 

The discovery of the mss. was first announced by Sir Aurel 
Stein in the Statesman on the 24th July 1931. He reported that 
some “boys watching flocks above Naupur village, about two 
miles west of Gilgit Cantonment, are said to have cleared 
a piece of timber sticking out on the top of a small stone-covered 
mound. Further digging laid bare a circular chamber with¬ 
in the ruins of a Buddhist stupa filled with hundreds of small 
.votive stupas and relief plaques common in Central Asia 
and Tibet.” 

“In course of the excavation, a great mass of ancient manu¬ 
scripts came to light closely packed in what appeared to have 
been a wooden box.” “The palaeographic indications of 
some of the mss. suggest that they might date back to the sixth 
century a.d.” 



M. Hackin also paid a visit to the spot and furnished us with 
the following information (Journal Asiatique, 1932, pp. 14-15): 

“The place of discovery is situated about 3 miles to the 
north of Gilgit in the mountainous region. There are four 
stupas with square basements placed side by side. 

1 he hemispherical domes of the stupas A and B are well 
preserved and it is the third stupa C which has yielded the 
mss. This stupa C has double basements, the lower of which 
measures 6 metres 60 cm. on each side and the next receding 
to about 60 cm. on all the four sides. The height of this stupa 
is 12 to 15 metres. The diameter of the chamber containing 
the mss. is 2 metres 40 cm. In the centre of the chamber there 
were the five wooden boxes, the fifth containing the other four 
in which were kept all the mss.” 

In 1938, Pandit Madhusadan Kaul was deputed by the 
Kashmir Government to carry on further excavations at the 
site but he could not discover anything of importance in 
stupa A, B and C but he found 3 or 4 more mss. in stupa G. 

The script used in the mss. is mostly Upright Gupta of 
a date little later than those used in the manuscript-remains 
found in Eastern Turkestan 1 and similar to the script found in 
the Bower mss. 2 The script of the Bower mss. is assigned to 
the 6th century a.d., and so the Gilgit mss. may also be dated 
in the 6th or at the latest in the 7th century a.d. This date 
takes us to the reign of kings preceding Lalitaditya, who 
ruled about the middle of the 8th century. The Sahis were 
then ruling over the region round about Udabhandapura up to 
Gilgit and were occasionally coming into conflict with the 
Kashmir kings, ultimately succumbing to Lalitaditya in the 
middle of the eighth century. One would be tempted to identify 
the king mentioned in our ms. with a son of Vikramaditya, 
son ofRanaditya. According to Kalhana, Vikramaditya was 
succeeded by his brother, Baladitya; so it may be suggest¬ 
ed that ‘Vikramaditya Nanda’ of the ms. was related to 
Vikramaditya and his name was ‘Surendra’ and his title ‘Srideva 

1. Edited by A. E. R. Hoernle. 

2. See Hoernle’s Intro, to the Bower Ms., chap. III. 
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Sahi\ This prince probably ruled over the Dard country 
during the reign of king Baladitya in Kashmir, 

It will be observed that the kings, queens and ministers of 
Kashmir commencing from Meghavahana patronised Buddhism 
more than any other faith, and a large number of Viharas was 
built at this time. After a short period, the Chinese travellers 
visited the country. The mss. copied for Yuan Chwang were, 
therefore, of the same time as our mss. and it is noteworthy 
that the Gupta scripts 1 preserved by the Chinese for transcrib¬ 
ing the Sanskrit mantras in their Chinese translation 1 are simi¬ 
lar to those found in the Gilgit mss. 

Resume 

In the survey of the traditional history of Buddhism in 
Kashmir as given above, there may be chronological errors, or 
exaggerations of exploits, but the fact remains that from the 
time of Asoka, the Buddhist monks penetrated into the valleys 
of Kashmir and found there a place where they could 
carry on their missionary activities successfully. It will be 
observed that the evangelical spirit of the Buddhist monks 
was a vital factor in the spread of Buddhism. They generally 
selected, as their fields of activities, those places where cultur¬ 
ed religious beliefs had not yet secured a firm footing. Kash¬ 
mir, therefore, along with its neighbouring regions, offered 
in those early days a fruitful field to the Buddhist missionaries 
backed, as they were, by Emperor Asoka. The original in¬ 
habitants of Kashmir were designated by the term c Nagas' 
who were mainly believers in serpent worship — a belief 
popular in those days almost all over India, including Ceylon. 
Trade and colonization by the Indian population must have 
followed the footsteps of the hardy and self-sacrificing monks. 
This is indicated in the story that many lay-devotees went to 
Kashmir from Benares, and that the wealth of the country was 
increased by the cultivation of saffron at the instance of 
Madhyantika. 

1. Vide the scripts (block prints) in the Taisho edition of the Chinese. 
Tripitaka. 
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Kashmir offered good opportunities for study and culture 
and consequently for the growth of Buddhist monasteries as 
centres of learning. The Sutra and Vinaya Pitakas did no 
doubt take shape in Magadha in pre-Asokan days, but the 
development of the Abhidharma Pitaka must be delegated to a 
post-Asokan date and to regions outside Magadha. Kashmir 
appears to have been the earliest centre where this supplement 
to the sutra Pitaka emerged ; it is for this reason that^ the 
Kashmirian Buddhist monks were referred to mostly as Abhi- 
dharmikas. The Vibhasa-sastras might have been expository 
commentaries in a general form, but it must be admitted that 
these texts dealt more with Abhidharma topics than with 
comments on the Sutras. The Abhidharma texts of the Sarva- 
stivadins, a gist of which has come down to us in the masterly 
treatise of Vasubandhu, the Abhidharmako§a and Bha$ya and its 
tlkd written by a Kashmirian prince, Yasomitra, reveal what a 
large amount of contributions of a subtle character had been 
made to the Indian stock of knowledge relating to the analysis 
of mental states of a Yogin. The appearance of the Atmaka 
theorists, the Vatsiputrlyas, is also associated with Kashmir, 
showing thereby the large amount of latitude allowed by the 
country for philosophical discussions and expressions of new 
thoughts. Still more remarkable is the harmonious existence 
of Buddhism and Sivaism side by side without acrimonies 
and persecution. These existed together in many outlands, 
and their existence in Kashmir is another such instance.. The 
kings themselves showed their veneration to Siva, Buddha 
and even Visnu altogether by erecting temples dedicated to 
the three deities, and even allowing their queens and ministers 
perfect freedom in the expression of their veneration to any 
one of the three deities. One king might have had more than 
one queen or minister, belonging to different nationalities, 
professing different faiths \ and it was not unoften the case that 
the kings acceded to the wishes of their queens and ministers 
of different religious leanings by endowing temples for all the 
three prevailing faiths. It is evident from traditional history 
sketched above that from the time of Asoka up till the 12th 
century. Buddhism existed side by side with Sivaism and 
Visnuism and enjoyed glorious periods at intervals. The credit 
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of Kashmir lies not only in its being a cultural centre for 
Buddhistic studies but also in being a centre for the dissemina¬ 
tion of Buddhist and Hindu cultures in countries abroad. In 
ancient days Gandhara and Kashmir were treated as one 
country and so it cannot be said how far one or the other 
country was responsible for the spread of Indian culture. But 
in the post-Kushan period, Kashmir had a direct communi¬ 
cation with Tukhara, Khotan and Tibet, and therefore, much 
of the Indian culture and religion propagated in those countries 
was due to the pandits of Kashmir. 

The Kushan rule was followed by an onslaught on the 
Buddhists by Mihirakula, which was partially recompensed by 
his son Baka. The career of Buddhism in Kashmir was not 
very happy till the reign of Meghavahana. From his time it 
enjoyed a glorious period till the time of Jayapida. In Avanti- 
varman’s time (855 a.d.) the Brahmanic faith became ascen¬ 
dant, putting into shade the Buddhist religion up to the reign 
of Ksemagupta, who burnt Buddhist viharas and utilised the 
brass of the Buddha-images for other purposes. From now on 
till the 11th century, the Buddhists fell on evil days and all the 
kings were anti-Buddhlstic in spirit. The last of them was 
Harsa (1089 a.d.) who cherished the mleccha faith, and 
destroyed the Hindu and Buddhist temples. In the reign of 
Jayasimha, there was a revival of Buddhism under the patronage 
of Jayamati, queen of Uccala. The Turki Sahis, according to 
Al-birunI, professed the Buddhist faith and were in power up 
to the 9th century. Their successors, the Brahmanic Sahis 
supported Sivaism and had little regard for Buddhism. 

Thus, it is apparent that Buddhism passed through good 
and evil days from the reign of Asoka up to the 12th century. 
It did enjoy glorious periods at intervals, when several stupas 
and viharas were erected for them. To the existence of these 
monuments the Chinese travellers bear eloquent testimony. 
The archaeological explorations unfortunately have not yet been 
carried on extensively, but it may safely be surmised that such 
explorations, if carried on, will reveal the ruins of many a 
stupa and vihara referred to by Kalhana. 


Chapter II 


mahAyAnic traces in the nikAyas 

Though Mahayana Buddhism appeared as a new phase of 

the religion about the 2nd or 1st century b.c., along with a 

vast literature on the subject, it may be stated that in the 
Nikayas, dated about 487 b.c. and compiled from Buddha s 
discourses in the First Buddhist Council, there are however 
definite traces that Bhagvan Buddha had at t e ac o is 
mind the philosophical outlook of Mahayana Buddhism. Prof. 
Keith 1 and later Prof. Venkataraman 2 and Bhikkhu Jnana- 
nanda 3 have drawn our attention to this fact. Let us take into 

consideration a few of such sayings . 

In the Mulapariyaya-M (i.e. the basic, discourse on 
Buddhism) it is Hated that a person regards earth as earth 
and establishes a relation with it. e.g., in earth, from earth, 
my earth etc. In the same way, he does with the other four 
elements ( mahabhutas) , B the various gods as gods, the different 
kinds of mention as, meditation and establishes a relation 
with them as indicated above. Even an Arhat regards Nibbana 
as Nibbana and thinks that he has attained Nibbana. Bhagavan 
Buddha or the Tathagata, however, knows earth etc. but oes 
not establish a relation with them (pathavim patthavim na 
mannati, etc.) because the Tathagata is free from all ideas or 
conceptions while an Arhat is not, hence, this is the 1 erence 
that exists between an Arahatand a Tathagata. In other wor s, 
earth, water, meditation etc. are merely worldly phenomena 

1. Buddhist Philosophy (i960) 

2. The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (1954) 

3. Concept and Reality (1971). . .... 

4. Majjhima Nikaya 1, Sutta 1 ; Kathavatthu , ix. 2. Cf. Atfasahasrika 

PrajMparamita (ASB) p. 9 

5 Scientifically earth, water, fire and air can never be separated, earth 
has watery element and heat ; likewise water has earth element and heat 
and so on. At the present state of science, an element is a conglomeration 
of atomsorions, hence it is also a composite. Bhagavan Buddha, being 
omniscient* realised this fact. 
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with a fleeting existence and do not exist in unchangeable 
reality. 

! In the Alagaddupamdsutta (*= Water-snake simile) 1 Buddha 
naught that all dhammas ( = religious practices), the various 
sdstras (navangam s atthusdsanarri ), even all meditational practices 
of a bhikkhu are mere aids like a raft with the help of which 
as well as by physical exertion, a person crosses the stream and 
after reaching the other shore, throws away the*raft. Likewise, 
a bhikkhu, by means of several ethical and meditational pra¬ 
ctices. becomes a sotapanna, etc. and after reaching those 
stages 2 throws away the various practices and strives to attain 
the highest knowledge, i.e., becomes sambodhipar&yana, i.e, he 
gets rid of his notions, good or bad, and then becomes destined 
to attain sambodhi , which is beyond all coneeptions( kalpanabahir- 
bh uia ). 

I In the Aggi-vacchagotta sutta z Bhagavan Buddha does not 
[give answer to Vacchagotta paribbajaka’s questions: sassata 
loka or asassata loka, i.e. the world is eternal or non-eternal ; 
antavan or ananta loka (limited or limitless world) and so 
forth. Buddha then explained it by a simile : Take, for ins¬ 
tance, a fire burning off a faggot, when the faggot is exhausted 
and the lire is extinguished, where does the fire go. Likewise, 
the Tathagata is composed of samkharas (constituents of a 
worldly being) and when the sarnkhdras are eschewed by him, 
he disappears in the unknown, unknowable, unfathomable 
{ananuvejjo), i.e. infinity. ^ 

Prof. Keith 4 writes that all tjie world of appearance is summ¬ 
ed up by Buddha in the term panca upadmakkhandha or in one 
word samkharas —ideas and presentations, to which Buddha 
attached only physical value. 

/ In the Kevaddha sutta (Digha Nikdya , i. 222f.) it is stated that 
all the elements {mahdbhutas) , and mind or name and form 
(ndmarupa ) are comprehended by an Arahat with the help of 
the law of causation (paficca-samuppada) that they are subs- 

1. M. N. i. Sutta No. 22 

2. M. JV. i. Sutta No. 72 

3. M.N. i. p. 488. 

4. Buddhist philosophy , p. 47 
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tanceless, ( sab be dhamma ana ltd) 1 as this is esssential for attaining 
Nibbana. The highest meditation [samapalti) named Akincan- 
nayatana, 2 which means the complete absence of kincanas 
(impurities), which are counted as three, viz,, attachment, 
hatred and delusion ( rdga , doe^a^ moha); when counted as seven 
the additional four are I-ness or Mine-ness (inana) , wrong views 
{ditthi) > mental and physical impurities {kilesas) , and miscon¬ 
duct (duccarita) . An Arhat is khmdsavo, khma-sa?nsdro (free from 
impurities and free from repeated existences). 

In the Majjhima Nikdya (i. 141-2) it appears that those, who 
are in the first stage of sanctification ( sotapanna ) have no chance 
of Retrogres sion from that stage and they are destined to attain 
the highest emancipatio n {sambodhi)A Further, those who 
are faithful followers of the Dhamma are also destined to 
attain sambodhi. 

In the Majjhima Nikdya (i. 235) it is stated that those who: 
have attained mental freedom ( vimuttacittd ) and the excellent 
object {sadattho) and perfect knowledge (samma-d-anm-vimutto) j 
may by the highest exertion of insight ( anuttariya-dassanena ) \ 
and highest path {anuttariyenapatipada) and devote themselves 
to the worship of the Tathagata and develop belief in Him as 
the Teacher of the highest truth are, also destined to attain 1 
sambodhi . 

In the Majjhima Mikaya (i. 140), it is stated that all the gods 
( devd), viz., Indra, Brahma, Prajapati etc. will not be able to 
trace the mind ( viWndna) of the Tathagata as it is unknowable 
( ananuvejjo) , unfathomable. 

In the Samyutta JVikaya (III. p. 142) there are also many 
other passages referring to the Tathagata. Now let us take up 
the other Mahayanic terms, suhhaia (voidness, devoid of all 
attributes), animitta (devoid of characteristics) and appanihita 
(absence of desire for worldy objects), which are also non-exis¬ 
tent. These terms occur in the Digha Nikdya (III. 219; cf. | 
Majjhima Nikdya 111. 104. 109, — SuMatasu|ta}^ ^ ^^ J 

1. M.JV. I p.299 

2. Cf. Dhammapada 421 : Suttanipata 643 ; akiheanam anadanam tam aham 
iirurni Brahmanam. 

3. Sabbe te sotapanna avinipatadhamma niyata sambodhiparayana * 
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In the Samyutta (II. 267) and Ahguttara (I. 112) Nikayas occur 
the statement that the Suttantas delivered by theTathagata are 
deep, supramundane and closely connected with suhhata. 1 

In the Samyutta Nikaya (III, pp. 140-2) while giving a dis¬ 
course on the nature of the unconstituted ( asamkhata ) Bhagava 
gave the following illustrations: 

(i) The Ganges, a large river, carries on the surface of its 
water mass of foam, which is useless and insubstantial. 

(z7) Likewise the bubbles seen on the earth during the autum¬ 
nal rains are equally useless and insubstantial. 

Like the foam and bubbles are the material constituents viz.* 
matter [rupd) , feeling {vedand) , perception (sanna) , impressions 
(xamkhdrd ) and consciousness (vinnana) * 

A wise person, after eradicating from his mind clinging, hatred 
and delusion (raga, dve$a y moha) y then by practising the lower 
and higher meditations (jhanas> samapattis ) of voidness ( $unnata) r 
signlessness ( animitta) and unaspiration ( apanihita ) in short, all 
that is needed, he can realise the unconstituted. 

The closing stanza of this section runs thus : 
Dasabala-sela-pabhava nib b ana-m a. has am udda -party an la, 
Atthahgd-magga-salild Jincumcana-nadi dram vahati . 

(Transl. Issuing out of the mountain often powers (Buddha)* 
water of eightfold path flows for ever up to the Nibbana- 
ocean). 

In another passage of the same Nikaya (III. p* 120) appear 
the following words : 

Dharrmam hi passaio mam passati . Mam passato dhamtnam passati, 
j (Transl. He who realises my teaching visualizes me, and he 
j who visualizes me realises my teaching.) 

These instances distinctly show that there were Mahayanic 
traces in the Nikayas. 

In the Samyutta Nikaya (II, p. 17; MKV., p. 269) : Kaccdyana - 
gottasutla y Bhagava said to Kaccayana, in reply to his enquiry 
(< What is sammaditthi = right view, that there are two extreme 
views, of which one considering from the stand-point of the 
origin of the world ( loka-saruudayarn ) upholds the view that the 
world exists ( atthita ), and the second, considering from the stand- 

1. Ye suttantd Tathagata-bhasitd gambhira lokottara sunfiatdpatisamyuttd . 
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point of the decay of the world ( loka-nirodham) upholds the view 
that the world does not exist (natthitd)N TheTathagata teaches 
that the two exterme views should be eschewed and the middle 
view should be accepted ( majjhime Tathdgato deseti) i. e., neither 
atthita nor natthita. * 

In the MUinda-panha (p. 420) it is admitted that King Menan¬ 
der became a Hinayana monk and even attained arhathood. He 
discussed with Nagasena certain topics relating to Mahayana. 
The topics discussed are: 

( i ) the conception of Buddha and Bodhisatta. 

( H) the fourfold problem about the existence of the Tatha- 
gata after death and its inexplicability. 

{Hi) Does Buddha accept worship (pUjd) ? Is the offering 
made in the name of the Tathagata, does he accept the 
offerings ? 

Nagasena replied, 

(e) Take for instance, the earth produces corn, the earth does 
not enjoy it while it is consumed by the people. Likewise, by 
worshipping Buddha, one gets rid of his attachment, hatred 
and delusion ( rdga f dvefa, moha) and attains soidpaiti stage of 
sanctification and subsequentlyall the maggas and phalas y i. e. the 
four stages of sanctification and their fruits. Ultimately he be¬ 
comes an Arhat, even a Paccekabuddha, and it is not improb¬ 
able that he will become Bodhisatta like Maitteya and in due 
course, attain even Buddhahood. 

Apart from the scattered instances, as collected above, there 
is one sutta in the Majjhima Nikaya called the Ariyapariyesana 
sutta (26), which has almost verbatim similarity with the 
Ajnata-kaundinya Jatakaof the Mahdvastu, an avowed text of the 
Lokottaravadins, an offshoot of the Mahasanghikas, the precursors 
of Mahayanism. By way of illustration, a few common stanzas 
are presented here : 

In the Ariyapariyesana sutta, Brahma, lord of the Saha 
world (Sahampati) addressed to Bhagava in these words : 
Praturahosi Magadhesu pubbe 
dhammo asuddho samalehi cintito } 
apdpur etam amatassa dvaram 
sunantu dhommam Vimalenanubuddham . 

(Formerly in Magadha appeared wrong teachings thought out 
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by impure persons; open the door to immortality realised by 
Pure, and let the people listen to it}* 

While in the Mahavastu the corresponding stanza is as 
follows : 

* Pradurahosi samalehi cintito 

dharmo a§uddho Magadhesu piirve , 
apavriam te amatasya dvaram 
srnantu dharmam Vimalendnubuddham 
Brahma said further 

Utthehi VijitasaLgamo 
satthavdha anana vie at a loke s 
desassu Bhagavd dhammam 
annatdro bhavissanti ti . 

(Rise, O Conqueror of the war of miseries, leader of men, free 
from all impurities, wander forth in this world, O Bhagava, 
preach your teaching, there will be persons, who wifi com¬ 
prehend it.) 

In the Mahavastu the corresponding stanza is : 

Utthehi Vijitasasamgrama 
tvam anrnam vicara loke , 
desehi Sugata dharme 
djnataro bhavissanti . 

Bhagavan Buddha was not close-fisted, i. e. he had no dcariya- 
mutthi. He said that he had preached his dhamma absolutely, 
i. e., without any reserve and without bringing in any extrane¬ 
ous matter ( anantaram abdhiram) ( M . R S. in D. M. II, p. 100). 
He laid bare*the highest truth ( paramattha-sacca ) as he had realis¬ 
ed but his listeners, i. e., the Sravakas comprehended his expo¬ 
sition from their own angle of vision. The Theravadins under¬ 
stood it primarily as ethical practices, and secondarily as 
meditational processes. Nibbana was the end of the all impuri¬ 
ties, and it was their goal. 

The Mahasanghikas, however, conceived of Bhagavan Buddha 
quite differently. They expressed their conception by this 
stanza : 

Sabbabhibhu sabbavidu'ham asmi , 
sabbesu dhamme t su anupalitto. 
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Aham hi araha loke, aham sattha anuitaro , 
eko’mhi Sammd Sambuddho 5 sitibhuto ’smi nibbuto. 

(Ariyapariyesand Suttain MM* I, p. 171.) 

(Transl. I am the all conqueror. I am omniscient. I am un¬ 
touched by all worldly objects. I am the Perfect in this 
world. I am a teacher incomparable; I am the only enlight¬ 
ened, tranquilized and have extinguished everything) . x 
Re-Sunnata 

Sunno loko , nitiho loko ti , bhante , vuccati y 
Tasmd ca kko } Ananda y suhham atiena vd attaniyena. 

(Sam. Nik, , IV, 34). 

(Transl. Void is the world, void is the world, people say, O 
Lord, how does this saying goes ? Because the world is void 
of the self, Ananda, of what belongs to the self, i.e., unreal. 

Surinam lokam avekhhasu . Mogharaja Maccurdja 

Sutta-nipdta 1119 s 

(Transl. Regard the world as void and ever. The king Death,, 
the false king). 

In the Dhammapada (vs. 279), there is the general saying: 

Sabbe dhamma dukkha , aniccd ca anattd. 0 
( = all worldly beings and objects are associated with suffer* 
ing, impermanence and non-self (i.e. unreal, phenomenal). 
Hence, sabbe dhamma anattd tijaddpahndya passati, 
atha nibbindati dukkhejesa maggo visuddhiya . 

(Transl. When one realises this fact by knowledge, then only 
his suffering ceases; this is the way for attaining purity (i. e., 
perfection). 

It should also be noted that Mahayana Buddhism was divid¬ 
ed into two philosophical schools, viz. Sunyatavada of 
Nagarjuna and Vijhanavada of Asanga, and it was later deve¬ 
loped into Vijnpatimatratd-vdda ~ absolute pure consciousness by 
Vasubandhu. As sunyatavada has already been dealt with in 
the previous pages, the following stanzas deal with Vijfiana* 

vada (idealism). 

■ *' 

1. See my Buddhist Sects in India, p. 76. 
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In the Digha Nikdya, (I, p. 223) appears the following 
stanzas : 

Kattha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gadhati ? 

Kattha dighan ca rassan ca a$um tbulam subhasubharn 
Kattha namaft ca rupafi ca asesam upamjjhatlti ? 

Tatra veyyakaranam bhavati : 

Vinnanam anidassanam anantam sabbato pabham, 

Ettha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gadhati. 

Ettha dlghafi ca rassan ca anum thulam subhasubham, 
Ettha naman ca rupafi ca asesam uparujjhati. 

Idamavoca Bhagava. Attamano Kevaddho gahapati-putto 

bhasitam abhinanditi. * 

[Transl. Where does the water or earth, or fire or air not 

find a place ? 

Where does the long or short, minute or coarse, good or 
evil ? 

Where do the name and form (i.e., mind and matter) cease 
totally ? 

Where does water or earth or fire or air not find a place ? 
Where does long or short, minute or coarse, good or evil 
find no place ? 

Where does the name or form (nama-rupa), i.e., mind and 
matter cease totally ? 

The exposition of the above is as follows : 

<( Pure consciousness, i.e., Idealism is signless, infinite 
and shining like a bright jewel. 

In this (pure consciousness) water or earth or fire or air 
does not exist. Here long or short, minute or coarse, good 
or evil or name and form cease absolutely (lit. without 
any remnant). 

This was said by Bhagava and Kevaddha the householder’s 
son felt satisfied with the answer). 




Chapter III 

y THREE MAIN PHASES OF BUDDHISM 

* K 

Buddhism may broadly be divided into three Yanas 
(systems), viz.. Hlnayana or Sravaka-yana, Mahay ana or 
Buddhayana, of which, Tantrayana is a later phase. 1 
] Hlnayana is ethical and historical, as it commenced from 
Buddha’s mahdparinirvand and its scriptures were written in Pali 
and later in Sanskrit while the scriptures of Mahayana were 
always in Sanskrit.* 

The central theme of Hlnayana is the twelve-linked chain of 
causation (Pratitya-samutpado — Paticcasamuppdda) , perpetual 
flux ( santdna ) of mind and matter (nama-rupa, consisting of 
the five elements, viz., rupa (matter), vedana (feeling), samjna 
(perception) and vijndna (consciousness). The adherents of 
this branch of Buddhism seek individual enlightenment, i. e., 
mhathood and, at the end of the span of life, Nirvana , i.e., 
quietude, eternal peace and bliss (santam sukham). 2 The aim I 
of Hlnayana is the realisation of the non-existence of soul, i.e. j 
pudgalanairatmya by eradicating mental impurities (klesavaraitam) 9 1 
i.e. mental and physical impurities, while Mahayana in con¬ 
trast seeks both Pudgala-nairatmya as well as Dharmanairatmya , 
by which they mean that the^five elements (skandhas) which is 
the basis for the conception of Pudgala (soul) do not exist, in 
other words, all the elements, which compose the worldly 
objects and beings (i.e. Dharmas) do not exist. For attaining 
this goal, Mahayana prescribes the realisation of both Pudgalal 
nairdtmya and Dharma-nairatmya . 

About a century after Buddha’s mahaparinirvana , Hlnayana 
became split up into eighteen or more sects. 3 Each sect had its 
particular doctrinal views.*. Of the eighteen sects eleven held 

1. S. B. Das Gupta, Introduction to Tantric Buddhism . This branch of the 
religion was first sub-divided into Pdramitd-naya and Mantra-naya and the® 
into Vajraydna , Kalacakraydna and Sahajiyayana. 

2. Dhammapada , 203-4; Nibbdnam paramam sukharri ; vs. 23 : Mibbanam 
yogakkhemam. 

3. For detail see my Buddhist Sects in India . 
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orthodox views with certain differences. The remaining seven 
headed by the Mahasarighikas held semi-Mahayanic views, 
paving the way for the advent of Mahay anism. They conceived 
of Buddha as superhuman and even super-divine. Their 
Buddha’s Kdya conceptions were vague and was in a nascent 
form. The Sautrantikas and Harivarman’s Satyasiddhisastra held 
views midway between Hlnayana and Mahayana. 

Mahayana was again sub-divided into two schools of philo¬ 
sophy known as Sunyatavada, i e., of the Madhyamika, of 
which Nagarjuna was the main exponent and Vijnanavada 
of the Yogacara, the main exponent of which was Asanga, 
who, it is said, was inspired by Maitreyanatha, a Bodhisattva. 
The Vijnanavada was further developed to Vijnaptimatratavada 
by Vasubandhu, younger brother of Asanga. 

The Mahayanists contend that Buddha realised the highest 
truth (paramartha-satya) at the foot of the Bodhi-tree. In many 
of his discourses embodied in the Nikayas , he referred to the 
highest truth but he also realised that it was not possible for 
all of his disciples, being of different intellectual levels, would 
comprehend his deepest teaching. He indicated this by a fine, 
simile in the Ariyapariyesana-sutta of the Majjhima Nikdya: In 
a tank there are many lotus flowers, some of which have risen 
much above the water-level, some reached just the level of the 
water while there are many lotuses, which remain within water. 
By this simile he meant that the Bodhisattvas were like the 
flowers much above the water-level while the Sravakas or 
Hinayanists were like the lotuses just on the level of water, 
and the rest which were within water were the common people 
(puthujjans or prthagjanas). 

Hlnayana (Hy.) and Mahayana (My.) may briefly be com¬ 
pared thus :— 

(i) . Hy. is ethical and historical, while My. is religious and 
metaphysical, being a later phase of Buddhism (2nd or 1st 
century b. c.) . 

(ii) The Hy. scriptures are recorded in Pali and later in 
mixed Sanskrit, while those of Mahayana are in pure Sanskrit. 

(Hi) In Hy. the conception of non-ego andtman is that the 
conglomeration of five elements (skandhas), which are cons¬ 
tantly changing ( anitya ) or momentary (ksanika). 
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(iv) In Hy. emancipation ( Nirvana ) is individualistic but 
at the same time, it should be noted that it is not annihilation 
but it is eternal state, peaceful, happy and excellent, while in 
My. it is the attainment of perfection of knowledge, i.e., 
Prajnaparamita or Buddhahood. 

(v) In Hy. Nirvana is attained by eradication of impurities 
due to ignorance ( avidya ), while in My. emancipation is not 
only by the eradication of impurities due to ignorance but also 
the eradication of obscuration of the immutable calm, pure and 
eternal ( jneydvarana ). 

(vi) In Hy. its followers are known as Sravakas, who seek 
arhathood y and at the end of life-span, Nirvana , while in My. its 
followers are known as Bodhisattvas, who are instructed to 
attain Bodhi-pranidhi-citta and Bodhi-prasthana-citta / i. e., by the 
former term it is meant that they are to take the vow that they 
want to attain Bodhi and ultimately become a Buddha, and by 
the latter term it is meant that the Bodhisattvas are to start 
attempts for attaining perfection in the six perfections (pdra- 
tmffis) and Data bhumis . a Their aim should be to realise the 
highest truth paramartha-satya) , which is vast and of one taste 
like the ocean, in which all rivers lose their identities. 

(vii) In Hy. the laity is mainly supporters of the Sarigha 
by making gifts of food, robes and by erecting monasteries for 
the residence of monks. They are mere listeners to the dis¬ 
courses delivered by the monks and observers of the five 
precepts and occasionally of the eight precepts temporarily, 
while m My. the laity is designated as Bodhisattvas, whose 
duties have been mentioned above. 3 

(viii) According to Hy., Buddhas appear only once in an 
aeon ( kalpa ), while, according to My., all beings possess 
Buddha-nature, technically known as the Tathagata-garbha 
(womb of Tathagatas), which is a mixture of both good and 
evil 5 and it is only when the evils of a being are totally eradi¬ 
cated, the particular being becomes a Tathagata. 

1. Bodhicaryavatara (A.S.) of Santideva, pp. 23-5. 

2. See infra. 

3. The agreements and differences are based on Beatrice Suzuki’s. 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

* 
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(ix) In Ply. there is no place for metaphysical conception 
of Sunyala of the Madhyamikas nor for the conception of 
jp o Vijnana-matra of the Yogacaras. Both the Madhyamikas and 
p O) - the Yogacaras regard that the worldly beings and objects are 
5 V S transient, momentary ( ksanika ), and hence they are actually 
. non-existent ( sunya ) or absolutely pure consciousness. 

t i. is now proposed to deal with the agreements between Hy. 
S3 > y and My. These are: 

S 4 (0 to g et °f attachment, hatred and delusion ( raga> 

^ ^ dve$a, moha). 

the world has neither beginning ( anamataggo ayam 

^ j ja ^ s ^ ro ) nor en d. 

J * (Hi) The four Aryasatyas, viz., duhkha, samudaya, nirodha 

and marga ( = suffering, its origin, its decay and the eightfold 
jC path leading to its decay.) 

^ (iv) All worldly beings and objects are transient (anitya), 
momentary ( k$anika ) and are in a state of perpetual flux 
i(santana), and are without any real substance ( andtmakam ). 

\ (v) The law of causation (pratltya-samutpada) is universally 

^ valid. It is thus explained in verse :— 

Ye dharma hetuprabhavd he turn te$am Tathagatah hyavadat , 
j te$am yo nirodh ’ evam vadi Mahasramanah. 

^ (Transl. The worldly beings and objects, which arise from 

a cause, the Tathagata has explained it and their extinction 
has also been explained by the Great Ascetic.) 

Nagarjuna in his Mddhyamika Karika (pp. 6, 160, 503, 542) 
has identified the law of causation with the highest truth and 
its incarnation is Buddha in these words : 

iC yah pratUyasamutpadam pasya ti, so dharmam pasyati^yo dharmam 
j>atyati, so Buddham pasyati” 

(The sense of this passage is that the worldly beings and 
objects, which arise out of causes, do not exist in reality. * 
One, who realises this unreality of worldly beings and 
objects, visualizes the Truth, and therefore visualizes the 
Buddha, the embodiment of truth.) 


Chapter IV 


DASA BHOMI 
Pre-Bodhisattva Stage 

It has been mentioned above that there were two gotras , one 
of which was the Arya-gotra, which included the Bodhisattvas. 

A Bodhisattva’s completion of the six Perfections (paramitas) 
is also termed Gotra-bhumi , in which the aspirant, who had 
developed Bodhicitta and completed the Paramitas, was entitled 
to take up the course of spiritual progress as indicated in the 
ten Bhumis, 1 and was therefore qualified to take up the 
Adhimukti-carya , i.e., he could make progress in the ten Bhumis. 

Bodhisattva’s Stages of Spiritual Progress 

The ten Bhumis are briefly as follows-: 

(i) Pramudita (Joyous stage) when a Bodhisattva (hence¬ 
forth abbreviated as Bs.) becomes conscious that he had per¬ 
fected himself in charity ( dana-pdramita ) as he had realised 
voidness of self ( pudgala-nairatmya ) as well as voidness of the 
worldly beings and objects (dharma-nairatmya ). 

(ii) Vimala (Immaculate stage). A Bs. realises that he 
was free from sin or evil deeds as he had perfected himself in 
Sila-pdramita (perfection in moral precepts) and had accumu¬ 
lated the roots or bases or ten good deeds (kusala-mulas) His 
thoughts were also freed from infection or defilement. He 
practises also meditation ( dhydna ) and deep concentration of 
mind (samadhi). 

(iii) Prabhakari (Shining stage or the stage of illumi¬ 
nation) . The Bs. shined on account of his perfection in forbear¬ 
ance ( hsanti-paramita ) because he had no anger or spirit of 
vengeance. The Bs. also completed the four trances ( dhydnas ) 

1. For v detailed treatment see the present author’s- edition of the 
Bodhisattvabhumi. 
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and the four immeasurables ( apramanas) and acquired the five 
supernormal knowledge ( abhijna ). He had freed himself from 
attachment, hatred and delusion ( rdga y dve$a y and moho). 

(iv) Arcismati (Bright or Radiant stage) on account of his 
perfection in energy (virya-paramitd) , which helped also his. 
moral and intellectual activities. He applied himself to the ac¬ 
quisition of virtues leading to Bodhi (37 Bodhipakslyadharmas) 
(for enumeration, see Mahavyutpatti). 

(v) Sudurjaya (Hard to win). In this stage, the Bs. practi¬ 
ses meditation and deep concentration of mind ( dhyana> 
samadhi). He develops wisdom ( prajna ) and comprehends the 
four Aryan truths ( dryasatyas ), and realises the two truths: 
relative or conventional and real or the highest ( sartwrti and 
paramdrtha ). 

(vi) AbhimukhI (Right in front or Turned towards Bodhi) * 
In this stage he comprehends the dependent origination of 
worldly beings and objects ( pratitya-samutpanna ). In his mind 
predominates perfect knowledge ( prajna ) on account of his. 
realisation of Sunyata (voidness). 

(vii) Duramgama (Far going stage). In this stage (a) the 

Bs. makes acquisition of compassion ( karund ), (b) knowledge 
of the five elements of existence {skandhas) , (c) aspiration for 
Bodhi, (d) immaculate sojourn in existence (e) extreme energy 
{virya-paramitd) , (f) turns Sravaka-yanist to Mahayana by 

updyakau§alya-pdramitd , i. e., expediency, and (g) ultimately 
leading them to enlightenment. 

(viii) Acala (Immovable stage) marks a definite advance of 
the aspirant, who now knows where and when he will become a 
Buddha by the usual prophecy ( vydkarana ) . 

(ix) Sadhumatl (stage of good thoughts). He perfects him¬ 
self in the Bala-pdramitd i. e., the ten powers of Buddha (dasa- 
bala). The Bs. now possesses perfect wisdom. He now makes 
necessary preparation for leading all beings to Nirvana. 

(x) Dharma-megha (Cloud of the Law). In this stage 
the Bs. attains perfection in knowledge ( jndna-pdramitd ). The 
Bs. attains the excellence and pre-eminence of a Buddha. He 
receives consecration ( abhi$eka) from all Buddhas for Buddha- 
hood. His body of Law {Dharmakdya) is now complete and he 
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can exhibit the magical transformations. Thus, ends the career 
of a Bs. in the ten Bhumis. 

It is now proposed to give an account of the Bhumis along 
with a comparison with the Hlnayanic spiritual stages of 
progress. 

The difference between Hlnayana and Mahayana, as we 
have already stated, centres round the conception of the highest 
truth, which,, according to the Hinayanists, is PudgalaSunyata 
only, while, according to the Mahayanists, it is both Pud gala- and 
Dharma Sunyata. This difference is also evident in the various 
stages of progress chalked out by the two schools. The Hina- 
yanists recognize four stages called Sotdpatti Sakadagami Anagami 
and Arahatta and mention specifically the attainments of an adept 
as he passes from one stage to another, obtaining in the last 
stage complete knowledge, which, according to them, is Arhat- 
hood. The Mahayanists likewise recognize ten (according to 
the Bodhisattvabhvmi twelve) stages of progress, through which a 
Bodhisattva passes in order to have complete emancipation and 
to become a Buddha. 

As the Mahayanists hold that an insight into dharma-iunyata 
is the only means of attainment of the highest knowledge and 
that an insight into pudgalaSunyatd equips an adept for pro¬ 
ceeding higher up and realising dharma-$unyata> they divide 
their stages of the progress into two sections. The first, com¬ 
prising the first bhumi, leads an adept to the realisation of 
pudgalasunyaid while the second, comprising the last four bhu¬ 
mis, gives them the real knowledge, Dkarmai unyata or Dharma- 
samatd . Thus, the first satisfies the aspiration of the Hinayan- 
ists and hence corresponds to their four stages, while the 
second lies beyond their reach, as they do not admit Dharma- 
samatd or $ unyata. 

Though this is essentially the relative position of the Hlna- 
yanists and the Mahayanists with regard to the stages of spiri¬ 
tual process, one must, however, add to it the various other 
features, which are so often repeated by the Mahayanists 
about their chief aim being not so much to attain happiness 
and emancipation for their own selves as to enable the suffering 
millions of the world to attain happiness and escape from 
the miseries of the world, even at the cost of the adepts’ lives 

% * 
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and religious merits. So while detailing the attainments neces¬ 
sary for each bhumi, the texts point out the progress made by 
a Bodhisattva in regard to Asaya , Upadesa , Prayoga , Upasta- 
mbha and Kala* as also the Akdra , Linga and JVimitta. If the 
additional features of the Mahayanic account of the 
first six bhumis be left out, one may reasonably say that the 
description of the six bhumis is simply a Sanskritised form of 
the Pali passages, which deal with the stages of sanctification. 
Hence, the real addition of the Mahayanist is the last 
four bhumis, viz., Durangamd , Acala , Sadhnmati , and Dharma- 
megha. 

Literature on the topic 

Regarding the literature on the subject, we may state that 
in Pali there are no works dealing exclusively with the stages 
of sanctification. The accounts are found scattered in almost 
all the Pali canonical works as well as in the few available 
Sanskrit works of the Sarvastivadins. Buddhaghosa follows the 
Hinayanic scheme of spiritual progress in his VisuddhimaggaA 
He divides it into three sections, of which the first deals with 
Sila (moral precepts), the full observance of which results in 
the attainment of the first two stages, sotapatti and sakadagami; 
the second deals with Citia or Samadht , which results in the 
attainment of the third stage Andgdmi ; and the third treats of 
Pah ha (knowledge), perfection in which leads the adept to the 
final state, Arahatta or complete emancipation. Vasubandhu 
has dealt with the stages in various places in his Abhidhafmako§a , 3 4 
supporting mostly, as we shall see later on, in the accounts of 
the Pali works. 

In Mahayana literature, there are a few treatises, dwelling 
exclusively with the stages of spiritual progress while there are 
many, which deal with them incidentally. Of the works treat¬ 
ing mainly of the Bhumis, the most important and at the same 
time comprehensive treatise is the Dasabhumikdsiitraf one of the 

1. Bodhisattvabhumi, p. 2. 

2. Vis. M. p. 6 

3. Koto, VI. * 34fF. 

4. Edited by Dr. J. Rahder. 1926. 
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nine recognised scriptural texts of the Nepalese Buddhists. The 
next in importance are the Bodhisattvabhumi 1 and the Madhya- 
makdvatdra , 1 2 both following the Dafabhumika-sutra with minor 
variations. For works containing an incidental treatment of the 
Bhumis, reference may be made to the Lahkdvatdra , Sutralankdra 
and other similar works. The P rajhap drami Ids ( Satasahasrikd 
and Pancavimhtisdhasrikd ) devote a chapter exclusively to the 
treatment of the Bhumis, though they do not omit to state that 
from the standpoint of the highest truth these are devoid of 
any reality and are mere matters of convention. 3 The Pahcavim - 
iati-sdhasrikd again has apeculiar feature of its own. While speak¬ 
ing of the various practices followed by the Bodhisattvas in 
connection with their progress in the Prajhdpdramitd , it indicates 
many of the attainments by using expressions, which are 
current among the Hinayanists, e g . Kulankula , Ekavicika , Sotd - 
panna A The &atasdhasrikd 5 also gives a list of ten Hinayanic 
bhumis, which are not in use in the Pali texts. These ar eSukla- 
vipaiyana (or vidart and)-bhumi, Gotrabhumi , Astamakabhumi, 

Dar§anabhumi i Tanubhumi , Vitardgabhumi , Kriavibhumi , Pratyeka - 
buddhabhumi , Bodhisattvabhumi .and Buddhabhumi. The names 
clearly indicate the stages, which these are intended to signify. 
The first two refer to the pre-sotapanna stages, the third and 
the fourth to the sotapattimagga and sotapanna stages, i. e .. so 
long as the adept is in the darsanamarga, the fifth to sakada¬ 
gami, in which stage raga, dvesa and moha reach their mini- 

1. A portion of the Bodhisattvabhumi [Cambridge ms.—Viliara-Pafala] 
has been published by Dr. Rahder as an Appendix to his Data. Dr. Rahder 
has very recently published an article La Carriere du Saint Bouddhique in the 
Bullettin de la Matson Franco-Japonaise , Tome II, no, 1—Tokyo 1920. In it 
he has presented us with some new materials from the Chinese sources. 

2. The Tibetan version of this work has been edited by Prof. Poussin in 
the Bibl. Bud. Series, and a French translation of the first six chapters of the 
same has also been published by him in Le Museon , vols. VIII, XI, and XII. 

A reconstruction of its Sanskirt text was published in the Journal of Oriental 
Research , 1929, 1930, Madras. 

3. Sata. ch. X; Panca , Paris ms. fol, 122-8- 

4. This is the peculiar feature of the Panca., the Sanskirt original of which 
is available at present. It is a recast of the original Panca., of which the 
Sanskrit original is lost. See the present author’s Intro to Panca. for details,, J 

5. Sata ., pp. 1470, 1520 —Mvyut. 50—Das’s Tib . Diet., p. 475. 
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mum (tanutva), the sixth to the anagami stage when the above 
three are completely eradicated, the seventh to the arahatta 
stage, when the adept completes all that is to be done, for 
which reason an Arahat is often described as krtakrtya (having 
done what is to be done). The eighth, ninth and tenth are 
self-explanatory and need no comment. It should be noted 
that the treatment of the Bhumis in the Prajnaparamitas is much 
simpler than that of the Daiabhumikasutra , and very likely it 
represents a stage in the evolution of the Bhumi conception 
standing midway between the Mahavastu 1 and the Dafabhumika- 
the sutra. The account of Bhumis in the Mahavastu appears to be 
earliest. The names used are nol the standard ones. From the 
names used in the Bodhisattvabhumi , it seems that the writers on 
Bhumis considered it a piece of literary skill to devise names 
indicative of the qualities attained by a Bodhisattva in a parti¬ 
cular stage . 2 The description of bhumis in the Mahavastu is very 
scanty and does not contain the details, which are important 
and even essential from the Mahayanic standpoint. On the 
other hand, it mentions some disciplinary ( vinaya ) rules, which 
a Bodhisattva is expected to observe, and the non-observance of 
which not only impeded his progress but also brought about 
his fall to the next lower stage. In the accounts of the first 
three bhumis, some traces of the description contained in the 
Dafabhumikasutra are found, but in the next seven, and 
specially in the last four, there is hardly anything more than 

1. The names in the Mtu. are: (i) Duraroha, (ii) Baddhamana, (iii) 
Puspamandita, (iv) Rucira, (v) Cittavistara, (vi) Rupavati, (vii) Durjaya 
(viii) Janmanirdesa, (ix) Yauvarajya and (x) Abhiseka. 

2. Dr. Rahder says in his paper on La Carriere du Saint Bouddhique that 
the Chinese Avatamsaka-sutra devotes a large section to the discussion of the 
career of a bodhisattva. He says that it speaks of 52 stages (or degrees), 
viz ., “10 especes de Foi-f 10‘Residences (adhimukti)+ 10 Conduites (acara) 
+ 10 Deflexions+10 Terres (Bhumi) +Eveil egal +Eveil merveilleux.” These, 
it seems from their details, are only a form of classification of the bodhisattvas 
according to their qualities and do not indicate the gradual stages of spiritual 
progress. It is in the fifth item that we find mention of the Bhumis (stages 
of progress). These are as given by Dr. Rahder in French, (i) Joyeuse; 
(ii) Immaculee; (iii) Clarifiant; (iv) Radieuse ; (v) Dure-a-gagner ; (vi) 
Droit-en-face ; (vii) Va-Ioin ; (viii) Immobile; (ix), Bon-Espirit ; (x) 
Nuage d Essence., These are exactly the same bhumis as mentioned in the 
Dafa and other works. 
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a. mere mention of the names of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
who attained them. It is apparent that the conception of 
bhumis was very hazy to the author of the Mahavastu , who 
tried to supply the gaps by recounting some legendary lives 
of Bodhisattvas and fictitious names of Buddhas. 

For our present purpose of comparison between the Hinayanic 
and Mahayanic stages, we shall follow the account of the 
DaSabhumikas utra, indicating at places its agreements and dis¬ 
agreements with the Bodhisattvabhumi and the Madhyamakavatara , 
and referring in the footnotes to the accounts of the Mahavastu 
and the Prajndpdram.ilas; while for the Hinayanic stages, we shall 
depend mainly on the Pali works, supplementing them where 
necessary by the information supplied by the Kofa. 

Pre-Bhumi stages 

Pre-Bodhisa ttva or Pre-Sotapanna stage , 

(/.£., Prthagjanahood to Aryahood) 

The most difficult task of an /- 

Mahayana is the fulfilment of the conditions laid down for 
passing from the state of a prlhagjana (common man of the 
world) to that of an Arya (a man capable of attaining the 
highest knowledge). The Mahayanists demand that one must 
develop Bodhicitta before he can be entitled to commence the 
practices of bhumis, a while the Hinayanists held that one must 
comprehend the Four Truths and have firm faith in the teach¬ 
ing of Buddha, or in other words, he must complete the fifteen 
ksanas of the Darsanamarga to be able to drift himself along 
the stream ( sota ) of sanctification—the eightfold path . 2 

About the pre-Bodhisattva stage, it is found very often in the 
Prajnap dram itas and other Mahayana works a general remark 
that a being, who has performed meritorious acts (avaropitakuia- 
lamula) served many previous Buddhas (^purvajina-krtadhikarad ), 
and had many kalyanamitras (spiritual guides) is destined to 

1. Bodhic., pp. 86f. 

2. Samyutta , V, 347 ; soto soto tiha Sdriputta vuccati ; katamo nu kho Sdriputta 
soto ti ? Ayam eva hi bhante ariyo affthangiko maggo uyyathidarjy sammd dilthi pe, 
tammd samadhl ti. 


^^epTboth in HInayana and 
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attain Bodhi . 1 In a slightly different manner, the Sutrdlankdra 1 
says that a being, who has developed Adhimukti * (aspiration) 

' through innumerable existences, furnished himself with merits, 
as the sea is by water, completed the preliminary purification 
by the observance of the Bodhisattva discipline, became wise 
by learning sastras, and made his mind soft and pliable , 4 was 
entitled to exert himself in bhavana (i.e. repeated dars'ana) and 
derive benefit from the teachings of Buddha. 

Adhimukticaryabh umi 

It is in th e.Madhyamakauatara that there is mention of a pre- 
Bodhisattva stage called the Adhimukti-caryabhumi. The 
Madhyamakavatara 5 quoting the Rat namegha-sutra, states that the 
bhumi of the Bhavisyad (future) Bodhisattva is placed just 
before the first bhumi and consists essentially of excessive 
(adhimatra-adhimatra) practices of Adhimukti (aspiration). 
He is a future Bodhisattva because he has not yet developed 
Bodhicitta. He is therefore said to be in the Adhimukticaryabhumi , 
i-e., he has been aspiring to become a Buddha by following the 
doctrines of Mahayana. After hearing a religious discourse, or 
praises and accounts of the power of a Buddha, he has only 
passing thoughts that he would become a Buddha, but unless 
and until this thought stays permanently in his mind, he can¬ 
not be said to possess Bodhicitta and become an Ary a, a 
Bodhisattva . 6 

The Bodhisattvabhumi is more explicit in regard to the pre- 
bodhisattva stage; the technical name given by it is PrakrticarydJ 
It divides this stage into two : Gotravihara? and Adhimukticaryd - 

1. Panca. (A.S.B. ms), leaves 201b, 223b, 332a, Cf. Mtu., I, p. 57. 

2. Sutra , xiv. 1-3, p. 90. The Sutra, is mainly a treatise on the Bodhi- 
sattvacarya. Its treatment is general and comprehensive. As we are here 
concerned with the Bhumis, we shall pass over the minor details. 

3. For a note on Adhimukti , see Levi, Translation of the Sutra. t p. 13. 

4. For kalpaciita , read kalyacitta, see Levi, Transl . of the Sutra. , p. 16 fn. 

5. Le Museon , VIII. p. 262. 

6. Cf. E.R.E., II, p. 745. 

7. This is mentioned also in the Mtu. as the first of the four caryas. 

8. Vihara-bhumi. The corresponding Hinayana term is Gotrabhu, which 
is reckoned as a pre-sotapanna stage. See Ahguttara, IV, p. 373. The first 
two bhumis, Suklavipsyana and Gotra, mentioned in the Sata. also correspond 
to this. 
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vihara . 1 These two preparatory stages cannot be strictly called 
bhumis. The Dasabhumikasutra and other treatises dealing with 
bhumis do not therefore mention them in their list of bhumis. 
These deal with or refer to the qualities needed in the pre- 
bodhisattva stage but do not reckon them as additional bhumis 
as the Bodhisattvabhumi does. 

The Gotravihara is thus described in the Bodhisattvabhumi: A 
person who is gotrastha , i.e ., belongs by nature to a noble class 
of beings, is endowed with the qualities, high aims, and good 
dharmas of a Bodhisattva. These are apparent in his natural 
demeanour. He sets himself to perform good deeds naturally, 
and does not require persuasion; he does the same with a cer¬ 
tain amount of wisdom and charitable feeling. He possesses 
the seeds of Buddha-dharmas and incapable of committing evil 
deeds, not to speak of the deadly ( dnantarya ) sins . 2 The gotra¬ 
vihara forms the root cause ( heiumdtra ) of the other eleven 
viharas. It only makes it possible for one to exert himself for 
the attainment of the other bhumis but does not carry him 
further. 

The Adhimukticarydvihara is the name given to the first 
attempts made by a Bodhisattva to develop Bodhicitta, the 
noble aspiration. In this bhumi the bodhisattva actually starts 
on his march to the Ta.thagata-vihara, while in the Gotravihara 
he gives only an indication of same . 3 When he completes the 

1. It is the same as the Adhimukticaryabhumi of the M. Ava. The 
Lanka . (p. 65) speaks of the preparatory stage as Parikarma-bhumi, (See 
E.R.E . II p. 744 for Parikarma and Upacara bhumis). In the Sata. (ch. x), 
Parikarma refers to the duties to be performed by a bodhisattva in a bhumi. 

The Mtu. (I.46f.) names the corresponding bhumis as Prakrticarya and 
Prariidhanacarya. The former refers to the worldly virtues of a being e.g., 
respectfulness to parents,sramanas and brahmanas ; performance of the ten 
kusala-karmapathas, worship of Buddhas, etc. The latter (pranidhUnacarya) 
refers to the aspiration made, by a bodhisattva to become a Buddha and to 
achieve the same at any cost. The Mtu . gives also the legends about the 
present Buddha as to when and in what circumstances, he made the resolu¬ 
tion (prariidhana). 

2. For anantarya sins, see, Kosa, IV. 96 : Vibhahga i p. 378. 

3. These two viharas have a parallel in the two kinds of Bodhicitta } 
mentioned in the Bodhic. f viz., Bodhipranidhi and Bodhiprasthana. The 
Bodhic. puts these two after the development of Bodhicitta, see infra , 
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duties of the Adhimukticarya , he can be said to have done the 
work preliminary to the first bhumi, the Pramudita. In the 
Adhimukticaryavihara , a bodhisattva practises bhavanas to a 
limited degree, and is incapable of retaining what is acquired. 
He makes only an attempt for nimimitia-bhdvand (Le. meditation 
of the Absolute, devoid of all signs) 1 . He is possessed of 
pratisamkhydnabala (power of discriminating knowledge) and 
applies himself to the duties of a bodhisattva with pratisamkhydna- 
prajnd and not by natural tanmayata (absorption). He cannot 
yet have the Bodhisattva-bhavanas which make one steadfast 
and non-receding. He is not above the five fears, viz., of liveli¬ 
hood, dispraise, death, evil destiny ( durgati ) and censure by 
the assembly . 2 With pratisamkhya he exerts himself for the 
good of being and not out of natural love and compassion. 
Sometimes, he explains things wrongly and sometimes he 
interests himself in improper spheres or in the material requi¬ 
sites of life. He may have reverential faith (iraddhd) but not 
innate knowledge of the truth. He possesses only limited huta- 
mayi and cintdmayi prajna (knowledge derived through hearing 
and reflection ) 3 which again sometimes gets bewildered. He 
follows the bodhisattva-path with great difficulty and sluggish 
knowledge ( dhandha-abhijM ) and does not develop a very strong 
desire for bodhi. Now and then he forgets the right means, in 
which beings should be trained and even the Buddhavacanas. 
Occasionally he imparts teaching incautiously and fails to pro¬ 
duce the desired result. At times he diverts his mind from 
bodhi and loses energy for the observance of Bodhisattva- 
samvaras (disciplines) or for rendering service to beings. Some¬ 
times he also seeks his own happiness, though after reflection 
he seeks the happiness of others as well. Not unoften he notices 
his own failings but lacks sufficient energy to correct them. He 
likes instruction in the Bodhisattva-dharmas. These are the 
chief indications, by which it can be ascertained whether or 
not a person is in the Adhimukticaryabhumi . 

1. B. Bh. p. 3. 

2. Cf. Anguttara , IV, p. 394. 

3. See Netti, pp. 8, 60; Kola, VI. 5c Cf. Rahder, La Carriers du Saints 
Bouddhique, p. 5. 
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The idea underlying the preparatory state is that these are 
beings, who possess to their credit such kusalamulas that they 
are destined to become Buddhas. These beings are called 
goirasthas . 1 Just as a king’s sons are different from those of a 
commoner by their inherent nature, demeanour and aspiration, 
so also those beings, who possess the germs of Buddhahood are- 
known by their inherent nature. 

The Daiabhumikasu.tra 2 furnishes us with the details of the pre- 
bodhisattva stage, which are on many points different from the 
account of the Bodhisattvab hu mi. Some of the details are: The 
pre-Bodhisattvas develop bodhicitta after having accumulated 
enough merits, followed the prescribed practices, worshipped 
many Buddhas, possessed pure and sublime intention and aspira¬ 
tion, and held compassion always in the forefront of their mind. 
They are desirous of attaining the Buddha-knowledge, the ten 
powers, the four great Vaisaradyas, realisation of the sameness 
of all dharmas (things), rescuing all beings from misery, acquir¬ 
ing every form of knowledge, and purifying all Buddha-ksetras. 

These accounts depict the wavering mind of a person, who is 
endeavouring to develop the Bodhicitta. It is by the actual 
development of the Bodhicitta 3 that a person gets rid of his 
prthagjana-hood and becomes an Arya or the Elect to proceed 
along the stream of sanctification . 4 Bodhicitta, in short, means 
the vow or aspiration of a being to become a Buddha and to 
acquire all the qualities and powers of a Buddha. The Bodhi - 
carydvatara divides it into two parts, Bodhipranidhicitta and Bodhi - 
prasthana-citta. The former is simply an aspiration to become a 
Buddha for saving worldly beings from misery without seriously 
thinking of the duties of making the highest gifts, and acquir¬ 
ing such other virtues. The latter refers to the resolution to 

1. See Sutra ., p. 11 fer gotragratva. The B. Bh. devotes about six leaves 
to the details of the gotra ; see Camb. Ms. leaves 1-6. 

2. Daia., p. 11. 

3. The topic of Boddhicitta is of all-absorbing interest in most of the 
Mahay an a works. The Bodhic. devotes to it its first three chapters, and its 
commentary quotes many sutras throwing light on the same. 

4. See E.R.E. t II, p. 744; M. Ava. in the Le Museon, VIII p. 11 : yena 
cittotpddena sahotpannena bodhisattvo ’atikrdnto bhavati prthagjanabhumim avakrdnto 
bhavati bodhisattva~niyamam > etc. 
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observe the Bidhisatlm-somvaras (disciplines) and to strive for 
the acquisition of merits. The former is compared to a traveller, 
who is thinking of going to another country, while the latter to 
one who has actually set out on his journey in order to reach 
the destination . 1 As soon as one devqjops bodhicitta, he is entitl¬ 
ed to perform the duties connected with the first Bhumi . 2 

Hinayanic treatment of the pre-sotapanna stage 

We have in the HInayanic works also an elaborate description 
of the qualities necessary for a person to pass from the puthuj- 
jana stage to the Ariya. Like the general statements in the 
Prajnaparamitas about the previous kusalamulas of the bodhisa- 
ttvas, we have also in the Pali texts references to the previous 
merits ( upanissaya) of a person seeking ordination or spiritual 
progress. It is often said in connection with the conversions 
made by Buddha that he delivered discourses after ascertaining 
the kusalamulas (merit-roots or previous merits) of persons whose 
conversion he had in view. The usual passage is (( Sattha paccu- 
sakale lokam avolokento imassa kulaputtassa upanissayam addasa ” 3 
[the Teacher at dawn looked round the world and saw the pre¬ 
vious merits (lit. bases) of the person]. This implies that the 
real benefits of discourses cannot be derived by everybody. It is 
only those, whose previous actions have raised them to a certain 
height, that they derive benefits from the discourses. There are 
many instances in the Pali works showing that a person had to 
have to his credit sufficient merits entitling him to become a 
sotapanna after hearing only one discourse ; there are also cases 
of persons becoming sakadagami, anagami, arahat, pacceka- 
buddhaby virtue of their stores of previous merits. The implica¬ 
tion in such cases is that the persons in their previous lives had 
died after attaining the stage of sanctification, or its corres¬ 
ponding qualities, just preceding the one obtained by them in 
this life. The Hinayanists hold that a prthagjana must have 

1. Bodhic., pp, 23-5. 

2. According to the Mtu. (I, 78) a bodhisattva in the first bhumi is still 
a prthagjana but he is praptaphala and daksirieya. 

3. Jataka , VI, 70; Petavatthu Cy. p. 38. 
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some kusalamulas before he can expect to be an arya, i.e., a 
srotapanna . 1 

A puthujjana is defined in the Majjhima Nikaya as one who 
labours under the delusion of <c I-ness ’ 9 and “Mine-ness” and 
thinks that he has rupa, veiana, etc. Not knowing the true law, 
he develops attachment to things which he should avoid, and 
thereby produces and increases the dsavas (inflowing impuri¬ 
ties) of kama (desire), bhava (desire for existence) and avijja 
(ignorance ). 2 The Puggala Pahnatti 3 simply says that a puthuj¬ 
jana is one who has neither got rid of the three samyojanas nor 
applied himself to get rid of them. The Pa fhambhiddmagga* tells 
us that the puthujjanas, who are striving to be ariyas, try to be 
indifferent to the sankharas by looking upon them as anicca , 
dukkha and anatta but this indifference of theirs does not stay 
permanently in their minds and sometimes even appears dis¬ 
tasteful to them. 

The stage next to Puthujjana is Gotrabhu, corresponding in 
some respects to the Gotravihara of the Bodhisaitvabhumi . The 
Gotrabhu represents the last state of a puthujjana, for a person 
becomes gotrabhu when he is just fit to commence the works, 
which make a person an ariya. The Palisambhidamaggd? takes 
gotrabhu not only as a stage prior to sotapanna but also as an 
indication of a class of persons, who are on the way to arhat- 
hood and may be in possession of one of the eight maggas and 
phalas. Likewise the Abhidhammatthasangaha 6 places the Gotra¬ 
bhu stage after Patipada-nanadassana-visuddhi (the purity of 
insight in regard to the path ) 7 and Vutthdna-gdmini-vipassand - 
na iam (discernment leading to uplift) and makes the Gotrabhu 
an ariya, a sotapatti-maggattha. In the two works mention¬ 
ed last, Gotrabhu denotes those persons, who are on the path 
and are entitled to become Arhats, and hence persons in any 

1. The Kusalamulas are called Mokkhabhagalas in the Koia. 

2. Majjhima, I, pp. 7,239. It will be observed that the four asava is 
not mentioned here. An Arahat in contrast to puthujjana is called a kxnasava. 
See also Palis. M. pp. 117-8. 

3. Pug. P p. 12. See Comp. of Phil., pp. 40-50 for the four classes of 
Puthujjana. 

4. Palis. M ,, I, pp. 63, 64. 

5. Palis. M., I, pp. 66-8 

6. Comp, of Phil., pp. 67-71, 29, 215 (treated in detail by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids in the Introduction. 

7. Buddhaghosa also supports this. See Vis. M„ p. 672: Ito Pupipada- 
na#adassana-visuddhi ) param gotrabh u-hanam hoti. 
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one of the three stages, sotapatti, sakadagami, and anagami . 1 
The Anguttara Nik ay a 2 and the Puggala Panhatti z , however do not 
consider the Gotrabhu an ariya and hence these distinguish 
Gotrabhu as a stage preceding the Sotapattimagga. 

Those, who are between Gotrabhu and Sotapanna (i.e. sold- 
pattiphala-patipanna) are divided into two classes, called Saddha¬ 
nusari and Dhammanusari . 4 They still practise the Darsana- 
marga. According to the Ko§a, the former are of mild ( mrdu ) 
and the latter of sharp (tiksna) faculties. The Saddhanusaris 
are those who follow the dharma through faith in their spiri¬ 
tual guide, or in other words, they take the practice of smrty- 
upasthana, etc., and work for the realisation of the Truth by 
being incited by others ( para-pratyayena) , while the Dharmanu- 
sarls are those who set themselves to practise the Bodhipaksika 
dharmas through the study of the scriptures (dvadasanga ). 5 
The Puggala Pahnatti simply states that, of the persons, who are 
working for the realisation of sotapattiphala, those who have 
Saddhindriyam (faculty of faith) in a great measure ( adhimattam ) 
are called Saddhanusari, while those who have pannindriyarri 
(faculty of panna ) in a great measure are called Dhammanusari. 
The persons of the former class, when established in the sota¬ 
pattiphala, are called Saddhavimutta and those of the latter 
class are called Ditthippatta. The only difference between 
these two classes is this that the former destroys some of his 
asavas but not as much as the latter . 6 For progressing along the 
path to Nibbana, there are (i) two dhuras (courses)— saddh# 
(faith) and panha (knowledge) (ii) two abhinivesas (adherences), 
$amatha (quietude ) 7 and vipassana (introspection), and (iii) two 

1. Comp, of Phil., p. 68. 

2. Aiguttara, IV, p. 378. 

3. Pug. P. p. 14. At {ha ariya-puggala, ariya, avassesd puggala anariyd. 

4. Pug. P., p. 15. KoSa , VI, 29, 6; III, p. 105; Samyutta V. pp. 200, 205^ 
Vis. M., p. 659. 

5. Koia, VI, 29. Prof. Poussin drew my attention to the fact that the 
Dvadasanga is mentioned only in the Vyakhya in explanation of the term 
‘Dharma* in the KoJa. 

6. Pug. P., 15 : panndya c’assa disa ekacce dsavd, parikkhind honti na ca kh<r 
yatha ditfhippattassa. See also Kota, VI, 63. 

7. Cf. Geiger, Samyutta Transl ., II, p. 172. See also DhPA ., 1, p. 7* 

granthadhura (way of study) and vipassanddhura (way of contemplation). 




sisas (heads)— ubhatobhdgavimutta (one who is free in both ways) 
and pannavimutta (free by reason of knowledge) f The 
followers of Pannadhura and Samathabhinivesa are called 
Dhammanusari in the sotapattimagga stage, Kayasakkhi 2 in the 
next six, and Ubhatobhagavimutta in the arhat stage; the 
followers of Pannadhura and Vipassanabhinivesa are called 
Dhammanusari in the sotapattimagga stage, Ditthippatta 3 in the 
next six, and Pannavimutta 4 in the arhat stage. The followers 
of Saddhadhura and Samathabhinivesa 5 are called Saddhanusarl 
in the sotapattimagga stage, KayasakkhI in the next six, and 
Ubhatobhagavimutta 6 in the arhat stage; the followers of 
Saddhadhura and Vipassanabhinivesa are called Saddhanusari 
in the sotapattimagga stage, Saddhavimutta 7 in the next six, 
and Pannavimutta in the arhat stage 8 . 

Those, who are either Saddhanusari or Dhammanusari, reach 
the second stage 9 of the ariyamagga called sotapattiphala, also 
called sattakhattuparama (i. e.> they are to have seven more 
births). Mention is made of specific qualities, which an adept 
must possess in order to become a sotapanna. In the Samyutta 
Nikaya 10 Sariputta asks Ananda, “How many are the dhammas, 
which one must give up as well as one must acquire for being 
a Sotdpanno avinipatadhammo niyato sambodhiparayano (a sotapanna 
gone beyond the possibility of retrogression and destined to 
attain the highest knowledge).” The reply of Ananda was 


1. Pug. P. Cy ., p. 194; Digha , II, p. 71. 

2. Kayasakkhi is defined in the Anguttara (IV, pp. 451-2) as implying 
those who realise within their own body (kayena phassitaya) the eight jhanas 
or vimokkas) and also destroy asavas by panna. 

3. Ditthippatta is described in the Pug. P., (p. 15) as referring to those 

who know truly the four truths, and put an end to asavas by comprehending 

the dharma of the Tathagata by panna. 

4. See infra. 

5. Pug P. Cy. reads samadhi for samatha* © 

6. See infra. Jg* h ' , ^ 

7. Saddhavimutta (Pug. P ., p. 15) are similar to Ditthippatta; only the 

panna of the former is not as much as that of the latter. 

8. Pug. P. Cy., pp. 194-5* See also Ko$a, VI, 63, 64, 

9. The first stage being sotapattimagga comprised the two classes called 
Saddhanusari and Dhammanusari. 

10. There is a chapter called Sotapatti-samyutta in the Samyutta, V, pp.. 
264, 262-3, 388 =Digha, III, p. 227. 


f 
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that one must have firm faith (pasadd) in Buddha, Dhamma, 
and Sangha 1 and must be endowed with all the silas, liked and 
praised by the wise. They are called the Sotapattiyangas . 2 
One who has the four Sotapattiyangas is considered free of 
five sins, viz., killing, stealing, misconduct, lying, and drink¬ 
ing . 3 The Samyutta Nikaya also tells us that when an ariya- 
savaka knows the taste, the dangers and the way out of the indri- 
yas, viz., sukha, dukkha, somanassa, domanassa and upekkha, 
he is a sotapanna . 4 In a discourse in connection with the 
illness of Anathapindika, it is said that the puthujjana was ex¬ 
pected also to comply as far as possible with the eight condi¬ 
tions of the attangikamagga plus samma-nana and samma- 
vimutti , 5 besides the four sotapattiyangas. The sota-pattiyari- 
gas, in fact, are merely preliminaries, though essential, to the 
actual commencement of practices for attaining the sotapatti 
stage. The duties, entailed upon a candidate just after the 
sotapattiyangas, are further increase in piti (pleasure), pdmojja 
(joy), passaddhi (calmness), samadhi (concentration) and the 
practice of the cha vijja - (or nibbedha-bhagiya -) dhammas (six 
-dharmas leading to knowledge), viz. the realisation ( anupassana ) 
of (i) transitoriness ( anicca ) of constituted things, (ii) unhappi¬ 
ness (dukkha), due to transitoriness, (iii) essencelessness ( anatld ) 


1. There is a formula for announcing the faith, see Digha , III, p. 227. 
The faith is called Saddhindriya, Samyutta , V, p. 196. Patis. M. p. 161 : Ye 
keci mayi aveccapasanna sabbe to sotapanna. See Ko3a, VI, 73b; XXIV, 
p. 205 : La purete de la conduite (prayoga) : regies de moralite (silani) 
cheres aux Ary as; purete des sentiments (asaya) and avetyaprasada (firm 
faith). 

2. The other four sotapattiyangas, very rarely found, are : (i) sappuri- 
sasamseva, (ii) saddhammasavananam, (iii) yoniso manasikaro, and (iv) 
■dhammanudhammapatipatti, Samyutta , V, pp. 345, 411 \ Digha, III, p. 227; 
Patis, M ., II, p. 17 show the connection between these and the indriyas. 

3. Samyutta , II, pp. 61, 71. 

4. Ibid , V, p. 207; Patis. M ., I, pp. 115-6. It says “Annatannassamitin- 

-driyamekam thanam gacchati, sotapattimaggam” ^nd then tells of the position 
of the indriyas. It adds that in the sotapattimaggakkhana, except things 
.already existing, all thoughts that arise are pure, transcendental, and lead to 
J'hbbana. * 

5. Samyutta , V, pp. 381 -4. 
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of things; (iv) giving up (pahdna) , (v) detachment (viraga), 
and (vi) (cessation) nirodha, , x The Nikdyas do not go into details 
about the attempts of a candidate in the sotapanna stage to 
comprehend the anicca, anatta and dukkha or the four arya- 
satyas. In the Digha Nikaya there is only a bare mention of the 
four nanas, viz. dukkhe nanam, nirodhe nanam, samudaye 
nanam, and magge nanam . 2 An exposition of these has been 
given in the Patisambhidamaggd? which says that when one 
has understanding, search, research, discernment, discrimi¬ 
nation, etc., of each of the four truths, he is said to have com¬ 
prehended the four truths. This topic has received special 
treatment in the Kosa 4 which may briefly be stated : There 
are two margas, darsana and bhavana , 5 the latter commenc¬ 
ing at the last stage of darsanamarga. The darsanamarga 
has sixteen ksanas or moments of comprehension of the truths,* 
which are as follows : 


„ U Samyutta, V, p. 345; Digha t III, p. 251; Kola, Intro, to chs. V, and 

Ij P* iv, as Prof. Poussin shows, puts the order of progress in the presota- 
panna stage thus :— 

(i) Acquisition of the Moksabhagiya-kusalamulas; 

(ii) Acquisition of the Ariyavamsas (KoSa, VI, 7c-d; 8a-b; Anguttara, 
II. p, 24,• Digha, III, p. 224—rules relating to the requisites of a 

monk); 

(iii) Asubhabhavana, Anapanasmrti; 

(iv) Practice of Samrtyupasthanas; 

(v) Acquisition of the Nirvedhabhagiya dharmas; 

(vi) Satyabhisamaya (15 ksanas)—darsanamarga. 

There are many details which should be mentioned in an exposition of 
the path of spiritual progress, but as we are concerned here •mainly with the 
comparison of the Hinayana and Mahayana stages, the details have been 
passed over. 

2. Digha . Ill, p. 227. 

3. Pafis. AT, I, p. 119. See for translation of this stock passage, Mrs. 
Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Psychology , p. 18. 

4. Prof. Poussin has given a summary of it in the Intro, to his transl. of 
the Kota, chs. V and VI; M. Vr ., p. 479, n. 4. 

5. Bhavanamarga is seeing the Truths again and again. See Kosa Intro, 
to chs. V and VI, p. vi. 

6. See Koto, VI, 261; VII, 4. ' - 
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1) Duhkhe dharmajnana-ksanti 
5) Samudaye do. 

9) Nirodhe do. 

13) Marge do. 


2) Duhkhe dharmajnana 
6) Samudaye do. 

10) Nirodhe do. 

14) Marge ■ do. 


3) Duhkhe anvayajnana-ksanti 

7) Samudaye do. 

11) Nirodhe do. 

15) Marge do. 


4) Duhkhe anvayajnana 

8) Samudaye 

do. 

12) Nirodhe 

do. 

16) Marge 

do. 


The Kaihavatthu shows the 
a srotapattiphalapratipannaka 
thus : 

1. The order of the ksanas is tc 
fixed to each of the sixteen ksanas. 
exposition, see Koto, VII, 8, p. 13. 
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(faith producing the know¬ 
ledge that things of the 
Kamadhatu are full of 
duhkha, are subject to 
1 samudaya and nirodha, and 
that there is also the marga 
to the origin and cessation 
of things). 

(actual realisation of the 
Kamadhatu are full of duh¬ 
kha, are subject to samu¬ 
daya and nirodha, and that 
there is also the marga lead¬ 
ing to their origin and 
cessation). 

(faith producing the know¬ 
ledge that things of the 
Rupa and Arupa dhatus 
are full of duhkha, are sub¬ 
ject to samudaya and niro¬ 
dha, and that there is also 
a marga leading to their 
origin and cessation). 

(actual realisation of the 
fact that things of the Rupa 
and Arupa dhatus are full 
of duhkha, are subject to< 
samudaya and nirodha, and 
that there is also a marga 
leading to their origin and 
cessation) 1 . 

stages of gradual progress of 
while he is in the darsanamarga 

be made out from the number pre- 
For a list, see Mvyut. 56; and for detailed. 
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By Dukkhadassana, the srotapa- He is not yet quite Srota- 

ttiphala-pratipannaka gives panna or Sattakkhattupar- 

up partially but not comple- ama or Kolamkola or 

tely sakkayaditthi, vicikiccha Ekabiji. 

and silabbataparamasa, and 
the kilesas involved in them. 

By Samudayadassana, he gives 

up sakkayaditthi completely, Do 

and the other two partially, 
and so also the kilesas. 

By Nirodhadassana, he gives up 
vicikiccha completely and 
sllabbataparamas partially Do 

and so also the kilesas. 

By Margadassana, he gives up He is now a srotapanna 
sllabbataparamasa complete¬ 
ly and the kilesas partially. 

The Kosa tells us that a candidate while progressing along 
these ksanas is called Sraddhanusari, Dharmanusarl or Srota- 
pattiphala-pratipannaka up to the fifteenth ksana. It is in the 
sixteenth moment that he is considered established (sthita) in 
the srotapattiphala, and he may now be said to have obtained 
Catusatyabhisamaya. 1 This attainment, or in other words, the 
completion of the Darsanamarga frees him from the avastuka- 
klesas etc. and makes him an Arya, i,e., a person entitled to 
let himself flow along the stream of sanctification—the eight¬ 
fold path. He is no more to be called Sraddhanusarl or 
Dharmanusarl. He is now a Srotapanna. 2 

The pre-Arya stage, in fact, decides the path which a candi¬ 
date is to follow. If one aspires only to mok$a or Nirvana and 
accumulates kusalamulas of not a very high excellence as the 
HInayanist is to do, he is a Sravaka and if he aspires to 
Buddhahood in order to become the rescuer of the worldly 
beings, i.e., he develops Bodhicitta and accumulates kusala- 

1. Ko$a, I, p. 164 leaves this point as doubtful but all the passages 
mentioned there support the inferences drawn above. 

2. KoSa, p. 25 n. VI. 
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mulas which only an exceedingly rare person can, he is a 
Bodhisattva. 

I. Pramudita 

An adept as soon as he brings his mind up to the path des¬ 
cribed above 1 goes beyond the prthagjanabkumi (plane of an 
ordinary being) and becomes definitely a bodhisattva. He can 
now be regarded as a member of the Tathagata family 2 be¬ 
comes irreproachable ( anavadya ) by any taint relating to birth 
(sarvajativadena) , ceases from worldly existences, proceeds on in 
the transcendental existences, becomes established in the 
bodhisattva-dharmata and well established in the rank of a 
bodhisattva, comprehends sameness (tathtd) and is destined to 
be in the family of tathagatas of all times (past, present and 
future) and ultimately attains Sambodhi. Such bodhisattvas 
while in this bhumi have pramodya (joy), prasada (faith), priti 
(pleasure), utplavana (elation), udagri (exaltation), uH (frag¬ 
rance), utsaha (energy), and become asamrambha (devoid of 
pride), avihimsd (devoid of malice) and akrodha (devoid of anger). 
The Jinaputras become joyous on remembering the Buddhas, 
their dharmas, the Bodhisattva practices, the paramita purifi¬ 
cations etc. 3 They are pleased also because they know that 
they are out of worldly matters, nearing the Buddhabhumi, the 
Jnanabhurni, and cutoff from births in hell or any lower form of 
existence. They are the refuge of all beings, and are always 
within the close view of the Tathagatas. They are devoid of 
all sorts of fear 4 because they have no love for self or for things. 
They do not expect any service from others; on the other hand, 
they are prepared to render service to all beings. As they 
have no conception of self, they cannot have any fear of death, 
as they know that when they ate dead, they will always be with 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

1. Ko$a y VI, 3la-b : He is now either a kayasaksi or drsfiprapta or 
sraddbavimukta. 

2. See infra, 

3. Cf. B. Bh.y p. 7; ‘Abhisamayalankaraloka’ in the Kosay VI. 26, p. 
181 fn. 

4. Cf. Ibid.y p. 7. 
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Then the Bodhisattvas, having sublime aspiration and 
mahakaruna in their forethought, engage themselves in the 
attainment of further merits. On account of their haying in a 
greater degree sraddha, prasada, adhimukti, ayakalpana 
krpakaruna, mahamaitri and having a firm mind endowed with 
hri, apatrapya, ksanti, sauratya and admiration for the doctri¬ 
nes, and being helped by spiritual guides {kalyanamxtras) they 
become well-established in the first bhumi. They now take 
the following mahapranidhanas (resolutions) : x 

(i) to perform the worship of Buddhas in every possible 

manner and as completely as possible ; _ 

(ii) to preserve and protect the doctrines of the Tathagatas; 

(iii) to watch the Buddhotpadas of all the worlds and to 
accompany the Bodhisattvas in their last existence from their 
descent from the Tusita heaven up to their mahaparmiryana; 

(iv) to practise all the bhumis along with the paramitas; 

(v) to ripen all beings and help them in attaining omm- 

science * 

(vi) to purify all Buddhaksetras by paying visits to them; 

(vii) to comprehend the endless distinctions that exist in 

the things of all lokadhatus ; ... 

(viii) to persuade all bodhisattvas to develop the highe 
aspiration and collect merits therefor, to attend upon all 
Buddhas, to see Buddhotpadas whenever wished for, to pass 
through the various forms of existence with his own body in 
order'to be accomplished in the doctrines of Mahayana and to 
propagate the same ; 

(ix) to perform the duties of a bodhisattva, to do righteous 
acts by body, speech and mind, to realise the Buddhadharma, 
to remove afflictions by faith, to obtain a body like that of the 
Mahabhaisajyaraja or be like the wish-fulfilling gem and to 
obtain speech which will never be fruitless ; and 

(x) to attain Sambodhi in all lokadhatus, to make without 
moving a hair-breadth from the right path from his birth as an 

1. See Sikm. . pp. 291-5 = DaSa., p. 14—18; Sutra. (Fr. transl.), p. 36n 
Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 308-310; E.R.E., sv. Bodhisattva 
(based on the Bodhisattvabhumi ) and is not the same as DaSa : Dharmasangraha, 
cxii : Pranidhanam trividbam. 
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ordinary human being, to retire from the world, perform 
miracles, attain bodhi under the bodhi-tree, preach the dharma- 
cakra and attain ultimately mahaparinirvana. 1 

While in the Pramudita bhumi, the Bodhisattvas 
take innumerable pranidhanas, of which the ten mentioned 
above are the chief. They now pity the countless beings, 
who are led by wrong views and blinded by ignorance, desire 
and so forth, repeatedly take birth in the three worlds, and 
according to the law of causation, increase their stores of 
misery. They try to establish themselves in Nirvana, the 
extreme happiness (atyantasukha). 2 

While in the first bhumi they develop compassion and love 
and apply themselves to mahatyaga (i.e. giving up everything) 
of worldly wealth, sons, wives, etc. They seek again and again 
the worldly and transcendental things and thus become versed 
in all sastras and are consequently able to judge what is good 
and what is evil for beings. They become lokajna. 3 By constant 
worship and observance of sasana (doctrines), they possess the 
ten qualities needed for the purification of the ten bhumis, 4 
faith (iraddha) , campassion (karuna) , love (maitri) , sacrifice 
{tydga)) patience to withstand distress (khedasahisnuta) , knowledge 
of the scriptures ( idstrajnatd) , knowledge of the world ( lokajnata), 
modesty, bashfulness steadiness and the ability of performing 
the worship of the Tathagatas. 5 * They now see many Buddhas 
and worship them with all the necessary requisites, show 
respect to their Sanghas and transfer the merit thus acquired 


1. Cf. Mtu., I, pp. 47 ff. 

2. Dasa, p. 18; B. Bhumi , p. 9. 

3. Cf.B.Bh., p. 9. 

4. Mtu.) I, p. 78 has tyaga, karuna, aparikheda, amana, sarvasadhyayita 
vikrama, lokanujna, and dhrti. Sata. (p. 1454) has adhyasaya, sarvasattva- 
samacittata, tyaga, kalyanamitrasevana, . dharmaparyesti abhiksna-nais- 
kramya, buddhakayasprha, dharmvivarana, manastambhananirghatana, 
satyavacana. For an explanation-of these terms, see Sata., pp. 1458-1460. It 
will be observed that all the attainments mentioned in the Mtu . and §aia. 
appear in the account of the Daia . Cf. B . Bh., p. 9 : dasa viharapariso- 
dhaka d harm a. 

5. Dafa.y p. 19 ; B. Bh p. 9. Mtu. I, p. 78 mention these eight qualities 

in connection with the first bhumi. 
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to the attainment of Sambodhi. 1 They gain the power to ripen 
beings through gifts ( datid ) and affable words ( priyavddita ) and 
(strong desire) adhimukti. Over and above these, they gain 
the other two samgrahvastus 2 (elements of popularity) but not yet 
the insight into the unlimited knowledge. Of the ten paramitas, 3 
their danaparamita is of an extraordinary nature. A bodhisattva, 
who has attained the first bhumi, is entitled to become a king of 
Jambudvlpa and be a righteous ruler with mind always turned 
towards Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, the bodhisattva prac¬ 
tices and omniscience. Wishing to become a leader of men, 
fie renounces the worldly life, takes ordination 4 and in a 
moment enters into a hundred samadhis, sees a hundred Bud¬ 
dhas, traverses over a hundred lokadhatus and performs other 
-extraordinary matters. 

Correspondence of Bhumis with Maggas and Phalas 

The Hlnayana system does not offer any parallel to the first 
bhumi of the Mahayanists, for it has no concern with Bodhi- 
citta, Pranidhanas, Maitr!, Karuna, and the ten qualities needed 
by a bodhisattva for fortifying himself to proceed along the ten 
bhumis. It is from the second bhumi that the Hlnayana 
system offers a parallel to the Mahayanic stages of progress. 
The Bodhisattvabhumi 5 and the Madhyamakavatara* notice this 
fact in their treatment of the bhumis. 

In the Hmayana system a very common way of speaking 
about the various stages of progress is that an adept by comply¬ 
ing with the rules of Adhisila 7 (entire moral precepts) becomes 

1. Cf B. Bh., pp. 9-10. 

2. Mvyut . 25 : danam priycivadita arthacaryd samandrthata ; see also Lai Vis., 
p. 38 ; Daia., p. 22 ; B. Bh., p. 10. 

3. Mvyut. 34 gives a fist often. This is common in Pali works. 

4. Cf. §ata., p. 1459 : Tathagata-iasane pravrajati. 

5. See Rahder’s edition in the App. to Daia. p. I. 

6. M. Ava., ch. I ( Le Museon, VIII). 

7. The Atthangika Magga is arranged thus : 

Sila—Saramavaca, °kammanta, and °ajiva. 

Gitta or Samadhi=Sammasahkappa, °vayama, °sati. °samadhi. 

Panna = Sammaditthi. See, e.g.. Vis. M., pp. 4,510 ; Digha, III, 
p. 219. 
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a Sotapanna and Sakadagami, by complying with the rules of 
Adhicitta, becomes an Anagami, and by those of Adhipanna,. 
becomes an Arhat. So we can name the Hmayana stages also 
as (l) Puthujjana but Gotrabhu; (2) Adhisila, (3) Adhicitta 
and (4) Adhipafina. 1 We may now compare with these the 
Mahayanic bhumis as named in the Bodhisattvabhumi ; the 
relation of the Hinayanic to Mahayanic bhumis becomes 
apparent. These are as follows : (1) Gotra-Vihara, (2) Adhi- 
mukticarya-Vihara, (3) Pramudita-Vihara, (4) Adhisila* 
Vihara, 2 (5) Adhicitta-Vihara, (6), (7) and (8) Adhiprajna* 
Vihara, (9) Sabhismskara-sabhoga-nirnimitta-Vihara, (10) Ana* 
bhoga-nirnimitta-Vihara, (11) Pratisamvid-Vihara, and (12) 
Parama-Vihara. Of these twelve Viharas, we have already 
dealt with the first two, the preparatory Bhumis, which are, as 
a rule, not included in the usual list of bhumis, and correspond 
to the Hinayanic Puthujjana or pre-Sotapanna stage. Hence, if 
these be left out, we have thevusual ten bhumis. Evidently the 
five bhumis (4-8 of the Bodhisattvabhumi , and 2-6 of the Dasa~ 
bhumikasutra) correspond to the four Hinayanic stages. The 
higher knowledge and attainments, which the Bodhisattvas 
claim and which, according to the Mahayanists, are beyond 
the capacity of the Hinayanists, are to be attained in the 
last four bhumis. 

II. Vimala or Adhisila 

A Bodhisattva, who has well practised the first bhumi and 
seeks the second, develops ten cittasayas, viz., rju (plain), mrdu 
(soft), karmanya (pliable), dama (submissive), sama (tranquil) > 
kalydna (beneficial), asamsrjfa (unlogged), anapek$a (indiffer¬ 
ent), udara (noble) and mdhdtmya (magnanimous). 3 


1. Three samanakaranlyas in the Anguttara I, p. 229. 

2. B. Bh ., p. 42 tells us that the Adhisila is the same as Vimalabhumi 
of the Data. 

3. B.Bh., p. 11 mentions ten samyagas'ayas but does not enumerate 
them. The Mtu I, pp. 85-9 mentions twenty adhyasayas and amplifies each 
of them by a stanza. This is followed by an enumeration of the evil consequ¬ 
ences that follow their non-observance, making the Bodhisattvas go down- 
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When these cittasayas are developed, he is established in the 
second bhumi, Vimala . He then quite naturally refrains from 
prdndtipdta (taking life), adattadana (stealing), kdme mithyacara 
(misconduct), anrtavacana (telling lies), pisunavacana (malig* 
nant speech), paru$avacana (harsh speech), sambhinnapraldpa 
(frivolous talks) and becomes anabhidhya (non-avaricious), avyd~ 
pannacitta (devoid of malevolence), and comes to possess samyag * 
drsti (right view) 4 He then thinks that all beings suffer on 
account of not avoiding the said ten akusalakarmapathas. He 
therefore must persuade them to follow the right conduct, and 
with that object in view, he musthimself first observe them. 2 

He ponders over the fact that persons are graded according 
to their kusalakarmapathas (good deeds performed) and other 
practices, by virtue of which they become men, gods, etc., and 
also Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Bodhisattvas and Buddhas. He 
also ponders over the fact that by committing evil deeds (akusala¬ 
karmapathas) beings are bom in hell, the animal world or the 
Yama world, or as human beings with a short life and many 
diseases. So he decides that he will observe the ten kusalakarma¬ 
pathas and persuade others to do so. 3 He therefore becomes 
loving and compassionate towards all beings and takes upon 
himself the duty of being a teacher and a guide, diverting them 
from the wrong to the right view. He observes that beings suffer 
on account of anger, avarice, desire, hatred, delusion, mental 
darkness, lack of energy and so forth, that they are tossed up and 

wards. It is in connection with the third bhumi (Mtu., I. p. 101) that the 
Mtu. tells us data karmapathan kuSalan sevate purusottamo. 

1. Daia., pp. 23-5; in p. 26 the sufferings that follow each of the mis¬ 
deeds are mentioned. 

2. B. Bh pp. 11-12 refers briefly to the acquisition of kusalakarmapathas 
and remarks that just as gold is purified by heating and other processes, so a 
Bodhisattva is purified by the practice of these karmapathas. The Miu. r 
however, makes no reference to the kus'ala karmapathas in the second bhumi. 
M.Ava. (ch. II) enumerates the kusalakarmapathas in details, and also dilates 
on the purity acquired by the bodhisattva in this bhumi, which is for this 
reason named Vimala. 

3. &ata,, p. 1455 refers to silas, but its account agrees to a great extent 
with that of Data. Sata. enumerates eight duties, silaparisuddhi krtajnata,, 
etc. For comments on them, see Sata. 9 pp. 1460-1. The Mtu. gives us very 
little information in regard to this bhumi. 
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down by the waves of desire, ]ove of existence, ignorance, that 
they are tied up by love and hatred, likes and dislikes, and 
labour under the misconception of T-ness’ and ‘Mine-ness 1 , etc. 
Out of compassion, he resolves to rescue those beings and lead 
them to a suitable heaven of peace. 

While in this bhumi, he can see many Buddhas, worship them 
and transfer the merit thus acquired to the attainment of Bodhi. 
He receives the kusalakarmapathas from the Buddhas and ful¬ 
fils them in many kalpas. He gets rid of matsarya (covetousness) 
and carries out fully the precept of liberality. Of the four 
samgrahavastus, he increases priyavadya (affability) to a great 
measure, and of the ten paramitas, he improves the silaparamita 
to a great degree but not so the other paramitas. 

Should a bodhisattva, after the attainment of the second 
bhumi, desire material prosperity, he can become a righteous 
cakravartin with seven ratnas and so forth. 1 

This account of the second bhumi leaves us in little doubt as 
to its similarity to the Adhislla practices of the Hlnayanists, 
without, of course, taking into account the adhyasayas develop¬ 
ed by the Bodhisattvas. In the Visuddhimagga it is stated that the 
sila practices lead to the purification of all impurities relating 
to conduct, 2 and serve as the basis for the attainment of sota- 
panna and sakadagami stages. In the first chapter of the 
Visuddhimagga , Buddhaghosa dilates on the various silas to be 
observed by the householders, lay devotees, monks and nuns, 
supplementing it by the second chapter on the thirteen dhutan- 
gas, which he considers necessary for the ascetics (yogi) to bring 
their silas to perfection. 3 The Nikayas usually mean by the silas 
the commonly known tein silas and the 250 patimokkha rules. 4 
By the complete observance of silas and a little of samadhi and 
panna 5 an adept becomes a sotapanna and a sakadagami. We 
know that a sotapanna is free from the three samyojanas and 

1. Cf. B. Bh p. 12. The Mtu . adds, in every bhumi, the qualities 
which make a bodhisattva retrogress from a higher to a lower bhumi but 
passes over other details. 

2. Vis. M.\ sflena ca duccarita-sankilesa-uisodhanam pakdsitam hoti. 

3. Ibid p. 59, 4. See, e t g. Angultara , I, pp 229, 235. 

5. It will be observed that an adept commences practising all the three ; 

sila, samadhi, and panna, but he fulfils only one in this stage. 
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the two anusayas, viz., ditthi and vicikiccha. 1 By bringing the 
three hindrances, raga (attachment), dosa 2 (hatred), and moha 
(delusion) to their minimum (tanutta) , and by getting rid of 
anusayas, kama, raga and patigha and by- practising a little 
more of samadhi, and panna, he becomes a sakadagami. In the 
Pafisambhidamagga, 3 it is stated that an adept in sotapattiphala, 
sakadagamimagga, etc., obtains anhindriya (the faculty of per¬ 
fect knowledge), and the dhammas that were already existing 
in him become unmanifest ( avyakta) , and the new thoughts 
that arise in his mind are pure, transcendental and conducive 
to Nibbana. 4 A sotapanna also gets rid of ditthasava completely 
and the other three asavas so far as they lead to hell, while a 
sakadagami of ojarika (gross) kamasava, and partially of 
bhavasava and avijjasava. 6 In addition to the attainments re¬ 
quired in the sotapattimagga, the adept must also think of the 
transitoriness and essencelessness of the five upadana-khandhas.® 

There are two sub-stages between sotapatti (or sattakkhat- 
tuparama) and sakadagami. These are called kolamkola ( kulah - 
kula) and ekahiji (ekavicika ) . 7 Any one who has got rid of the 
three samyojanas, completed the silas and practised a little 
(mattaso) of samadhi and panna is usually called sotapanna. He- 
is also called sattakkhattuparama 8 because he will be re-born 
seven times more among men and gods before he can attain 
Nibbana, He will never fall back into hell and is destined to 
attain Nibbana after getting rid of two more avarabhagiya 
(orambhdgiya^ lower) fetters, viz., kamacchanda and vyapada, 
and five urdhvabhagiya (uddhambhagiya = higher) samyojanas 
(fetters), viz., ruparaga, aruparaga, auddhatya, mana and moha. 

A sotapanna becomes a kulankula by getting rid of the third. 

1. Pafis . M II, p. 96 

2. Ibid., I, pp. 72-3; II; p. 96. 

3. Ibid., II, p. 96. 

4. Ibid., I,p. 116. 

5. Ibid., I, p. 24. 

6. Samyutta, III, p. 168. 

7. Ahguttara , I, p. 233; IV, pp. 380-1 ; Samyutta, V, p. 205; Pug . 

p. 16 ; Netti., p. 189 ; Vis M., p. 709 ; Kosa, VI, 34. _For the two stages prior 
to sotapanna, viz., Dhammanusari, and Saddhanusari see ante. 

8. There are disagreements among the schools as to the number of exis¬ 
tences ; some interpret seven existences among men and seven among the 
gods, and some even more, though the texts cited by each clearly show that, 
seven existences in all were meant. See, for details s Kola, VI, 34, pp. 200-2. 
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and fourth categories of passions of the Kamadhatu and by the 
acquisition of purer indriyas as opposed to the passions. He will 
be reborn twice or thrice either among the gods when he is 
called Devakulankula or among men when he is called Manu- 
syakulankula. 1 The Nikdyas do not draw any clear difference 
between sotapanna and kolamkola. The Visuddhimagga dis¬ 
tinguishes them by stating that the Kolamkolas have vipassana 
and indriyas of the medium order, 2 while the sotapannas have 
those of mild (rnrdu) order. 

The next stage Ekabiji (Ekavicika) is put in the Pali texts 
after Kolamkola and before Sakadagami, but in the Kosa it is 
put after Sakadagami. 3 The superiority of Ekabijis, as shown 
in the Pali texts, is that they develop samadhi and panna still 
more but cannot complete them. 4 The Visuddhimagga adds that 
they have sharp faculties ( tikkhindriya . In consequence of this, 
they are reborn once more among men (manusakam bhavam) 
for attaining Nibbana. Quite similar is the discription of a 
Sakadagami; only in this case, it is not mentioned whether the 
one [sakrd) more rebirth will be among the gods or men ; the 
texts simply say <( imam lokam agantva”, i.e., they will be re¬ 
born in the Kamadhatu, which includes both men and gods. 
In any case, the Sakadagami reduce raga, dosa, and moha to 
their minimum ( tanuita ). 

The Kosa tells us that a Sakrdagami destroys passions (ktetas) 
up to the sixth category. Having been born among the gods, 
he will be reborn once more among men. In him raga, dvesa, 
and moha are brought to the minimum, and there remain 
•only the three lower categories of passion, viz.> mrdvadhi- 
matra, mrdumadhya and mrdumrdu. The Ekavlcikas are 
distinguished from them by the fact that they destroy seven or 
•eight categories of passions and acquire the faculties opposed 
to these passions. 5 

The division of srotapannas into three classes are mentioned 

1, Kota, II. 30. 

2. Vis. p. 709. following Kota 3. Kota, VI. 35, 36. 

4. ‘Na paripurakari* is used instead of ‘mattasokarf. 

5. Kota, VI. 36 says on the etymology of the word thus : vfci— interval, 

separation, i.e. y they are separated from Nirvana by one more birth. Quite 

-different, however, is the etymology given in the Pali texts, where bija= seed. 
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also in the Lankdvatara. It s tates that the srotapannas are of 
ordinary (hina) , medium (madhya) , and excellent (vitijta) 
classes. 1 The hina class will undergo seven more rebirths, the 
madhya (i.e. Kulankula) three or five and the vi£i$ta ( i . e . 
tkavicika 2 ) only one. The samyojanas, zsatkayadrsti, vicikitsa 
and silavrataparamarsa are mild, medium or sharp according to 
the class of srotapannas. A srotapanna by getting rid of the 
three samyojanas does not have raga, dvesa and moha. 3 While 
speaking of the sakrdagami, the Lankdvatara simply mentions 
that they require one more birth to put an end to duhkha. 4 
The stage next to sakrdagami is anagami corresponding to the 
third bhumi of the Mahayanists. 

III. Prabhakari or Adhicittavihara 

A Bodhisattva, who has completed the second bhumi and 
seeks the third, should develop the following ten cittasayas : 5 
Juddha (pure), sthira (firm), nirvid (world-disgustful), avirdga 
(non-detached), avinivrta (non-returning), drdha (strong), 
uttapta (energetic), atrpta (never satisfied), uddra (noble) and 
mdhdtmya (magnanimous). 

While in the third bhumi the bodhisattva realises that the 
constituted beings and things are impermanent, full of suffering, 
have momentary origin and decay, are without beginning and 
end, and are subject to the causal law. He comprehends the 
misery and despair as issuing from attachment to samskaras, 
and so he applies his mind to the attainment of Tathagata- 
jnana, 6 which he finds as unthinkable, immeasurable and above 
all misery and despair, and where there is neither fear nor 

L Lanka., p. 117. 

2. Ibid, pp. 117-9 explains Satkayadrsti as of two kinds, sahaja (natural) 
and parikalpita (imaginary), and then interprets Vicikitsa and Silavratapara¬ 
marsa as a Yogacara text would do. 

3. Lanka., p. 119; on this point Lanka, differs from all Hinayana texts, 
■which say that Sakrdagamis bring raga, dvesa and moha to the minimum. 

4. Ibid., p. 129. 

5. Cf.B.Bh., p. 12; Mtu., I, pp. 39-90 mentions 28 factors, which send 
hack a Bodhisattva from the 3rd to the 2nd bhumi. 

6. Cf.B.Bh., pp. 12-3. 
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trouble, and by attaining which one can save beings. He then 
develops ten more cittasayas. 

Realising this state of things, the bodhisattva again resolves, 
to rescue beings and strive for their benefit. He then thinks 
over the means, by which he can rescue them and finds that it 
is possible only by andvarana-vimok$a-jndna (the unscreened 
knowledge of emancipation). He observes that it is attainable 
only by hearing and practising the dharma. So he turns his 
mind to perfecting himself in the dharma and resolves to sacri¬ 
fice all earthly wealth and enjoyment, and undergo all sorts of 
suffering. 1 He now sees that mere purification in speech and 
action would not be sufficient and that he must observe the 
dharmas and anudharmas, 2 With that end in view, he practises 
the dhyanas, the four brahma vihar as, viz maitri, karuna* 
mudita, and upeksa, and acquires the abhijnas, viz., rddhividha 
(power of performing miracles), divyalrotra (supernatural power 
of hearing), paracittajnana (power of reading the thoughts of 
others), purvanivasanusmarana (power of remembering former 
births), and divyacaksu (supernatural power of vision). 3 

He sees many Buddhas, hears their discourses, and follows; 
their directions. He comprehends that all dharmas are non¬ 
transmigrating, non-decaying and are only subject to cause and 
condition. The fetters of Kama, Rupa, Bhava and Avidya be¬ 
come weak, those due to wrong views ( micchd^iUhi ) having 
been already destroyed. He gets rid of raga, dvesa and moha, 
and the following asayas are purified : ksdnlisauralya (forbear¬ 
ance with gentleness), akhilamadhurya (sweetness without hind¬ 
rance), akopya (non-anger), ak$ubhita (non-agitation), alubhita 
(non-covetousness), anunndndnavamdna (non-elation and 
non-depression), sarvakrtapratikrtdnam ni$kdnk$d (non-desire for 
remuneration for works done), aldthyamayavita (non-deceit), 

1. Cf. Mtu., I, pp. 91-5 for ekd gatha subhdsitd, a Bodhisattva is prepared 
to sacrifice even his own life. This is followed by an enumeration of the- 
evils, for which a Bodhisattva may retrogress. 

2. Cf.B.Bh., p. 13; Mtu., I, pp. 91-2; M . Ava.(Le Museon,VHI, pp. 
301 ff.) 

3. Sata., p. 1455 mentions only five dharmas in connection with the third, 

bhumi. Except the first there is very little agreement in the three works 

Mtu. $ata,, and Dasa. 


and agahanatd (non-mysteriousness). Of the four samgrahavas- 
tus he increases arthacarya to a great measure, and of the ten 
paramitas, he improves ksantiparamita, but not the rest. 

In this description of the third bhumi, it will be noticed that 
the bodhisattvas, apart from the extraordinary qualities peculiar 
to them, commence practising the eight dhyanas {jhanas), the 
four brahmaviharas, and the six abhijnas. Their fetters relating 
to Kama, Rupa, Bhava, and Avidya become weak, and those 
due to drsti are destroyed. Their raga, dvesa, and moha are 
completely destroyed. 

In the HInayana system also an adept after completing the 
silas, attempts to rise higher and higher in the training of mind 
through samadhi. 1 The Visuddhimaggd 2 treats in detail of the 
practices that are classed under samadhi. These are the four 
jhanas with the help of forty kammatlhdnas (bases of meditation), 
ten anussatis (objects of remembrance), four brahmaviharas, 
the four druppa (higher) jhanas, two bhavanas, ten iddhis, and 
six abhinnas, all of which, it will be observed, are included in 
the third bhumi. The Visuddhimagga also tells us that an adept 
after completing the citta-practices becomes an Anagami, i.e. y 
he will not be reborn any more in the Kamadhatu. 3 He gets rid 
of the five orambhdgiyas (lower fetters) viz., sakkayaditthi, vici- 
kiccha, silabbataparamasa, kamacchanda and vyapada, 4 com¬ 
pletely destroys raga, dosa and moha, and removes wholly 
kamasava, and partially bhavasava and avijjasava. 5 He comes 
into existence as an upapdtika (self-born) 6 and attains Nibbana. 
The Anagamis are divided into five sub-classes 7 called : 

(1) Antaraparinibbayi, i.e. 9 those who practise the path to 
destroy the five higher (uddhambhagiya) samyojanas just after 

1 . Vis . M. t p. 84. 

2. Ibid., ch. II. 

3. Pug. P. Cy., p. 198 ; or am vuccuti kamadhatu . 

4 . The first three are destroyed by the Sotapattis and Sakadagamis; so in 
this stage only the last two are destroyed, 

5. Pafis.M., p. 118. 

6 . In the Suddhavasalokas (Pug. P. Cy., p. 198), 

7. Vis. M., p. 710. The Kola adds five more to this list. 

Pug- P • Cy., p. 200 calculates 48 classes of Anagamis out of these five. 
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coming into being and before reaching the middle of their 
lives. 1 

(2) Upahacca (—Upapadya of Kofa) -parinibbayi, i.e., those 
who practise the path of destroying the five higher samyojanas 
after the middle and a little before the end of their lives. 2 3 

(3) Asankharapariuibbayi, i. those who attain parinib¬ 
bana by putting an end to kilesas with a little trouble and with¬ 
out great effort ( apf)adukkhena adhimattam payogam skated) A The 
Kosa explains it as those who attain Nirvana without effort be¬ 
cause they are not energetic. 4 The Afiguttara-Nikdya gives a di¬ 
fferent interpretation. It states that those who complete the 
fourth Jhana, develop the five balas and five indriyas, and attain 
parinibbana in this life are called Asahkharaparinibbayi. 5 

(4) Sasankharaparinibbayi, i.e,, those who attain parinib¬ 
bana by putting an end to kilesas with great trouble and great 
effort ( dukkhena kasirenaadhimattam payogam katvd ). 6 The Ko§a ex¬ 
plains it as those who attian Nirvana without relaxing the 
exercises because they are energetic. The Anguttara JVikaya ex¬ 
plains it as those who look upon the body as evil (asubha ), 
food as loathsome and all constituted things as disgusting. 
"They cogitate on the transitoriness of the beings and death, 
■and make their minds steady. They develop greatly the five 
balas and five indriyas. 7 

(5) Uddhamsota Akanitthagaml, i.e., those Anagamis, who 
do not attain parinibbana while they are in the Aviha heaven 

1. Pug. P, t p. 199 : dyukkhayassa asanne thatvd. It may be remarked in 
“this connection that the length of lives in these existences is counted by 
thousands of kalpas. Koto, VI, p. 211 explains it as those who attain sopa- 
«dhisesanirvana-dhatu immediately after birth. 

2. Pug. P. Cy., p. 199. 

3. Koto, VI, p. 211. 

4. Koto, VI. 

5. Anguttara , p. 156. 

6. Pug, P . Cy. p. 198; see Vis . M. p. 453; sasankhara-pubbapayoga. 

7. Anguttara , II, p. 156, Cf. Koto , VI, p. 212 fn. The Anagamis (1) and 
^4) are of sharp faculties, (2) and (3) of mild faculties.. (3) and (4) 
practise the dhyanas while (1) and (2) are described without any mention 

of dhyanas. About the precedence of (3) to -(4) see Koto , VI, p. 212. h 
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but rise higher and higher until they reach the Akanittha hea¬ 
ven where they attain Nibbana. 1 

Thus we see that the Hinayanic Anagami stage is parallel to 
the Mahayanic third bhumi. 

The practices of the fourth, fifth and sixth bhumis correspond 
to the Adhipanna practices of the Hlnayanists. In the Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi, three bhumis are put under Adhiprajna vihara, 
the reason being that the Bodhisattva acquires Prajna by three 
different means (tribhir mukhaih), viz., bodhipaksika dhar- 
mas, the four truths, and the causal law. So it subdivides this 
Vihara into three. 

(i) Bodhipaksyapratisamyuktadhiprajna vihara (practice of 
prajna with reference to the Bodhipaksika dharmas); 

(ii) Satyapratisamyuktadhiprajnavihara (practice of Prajna 
with reference to the Truths); and 

(iii) Pratityasamutpadapratisamyuktadhiprajfiavihara (prac¬ 
tice of Prajna with reference to the law of causation). 

IV. Arcismatl or Bodhipaksyapratisamyukta- 
dhiprajna-vihara 

A Bodhisattva passes from the third to the fourth bhumi 
afer acquiring the ten dharmalokas, 2 i. e ., after obtaining in 
sight into sattuadhatu (word of sentient beings), lokadhatu (vari¬ 
ous worlds), dharmadhatu ( universe), akasadhdtu (space), vijndna - 
dhdtu (world of consciousness), kamadhalu (world of desires), 
rupadhatu (world of forms), arupyadhatu (world of formlessness), 

1. See Koto, VI. 37, p. 213 for two kinds of Urdhvasrotas *. (i) Akanis- 
thaga and (ii) Naivasamjnanasamjnayatanaga. 

The Akanisphaga are divided again into three sub-classes : 

[a) Pluta (one who soars high) on account of dhyanas practised by him.; 
he is born in the Brahmakayika heaven and lastly he is born in the Akanispha 
heaven where he attains Nirvana; 

( b ) Ardhapluta (one who soars only half-way ) ; on account of dhyanas 
practised by him, he is born in the Brahmakayika heaven, from which he passes 
to Suddhavasa and thence to Akanispha to attain Nirvana there and 

(r) Sarvacyuta ^before entering into Akanispha heaven, he passes across 
all the heavens except Maha brahma. An Anagami cannot have two existen¬ 
ces in one heaven because he always rises higher and higher. 

2. Gf. B. Bh.,pp. 14ff- 
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uddradhyasayddhimuktidhatu (spheres of noble intention and as¬ 
piration) and mdhdtmyddhydsayddhimuktidhatu (spheres of magna¬ 
nimous intention and aspiration). 

He becomes an accomplished member of the Tathagata 
family by acquiring the following ripeners of knowledge, — 
unbending aspiration, implicit faith in the three ratnas, clear 
perception of the origin and decay of samskaras, of the non¬ 
origination of things in reality, of the incoming and outgoing 
of the world, of samsara (worldly existences) and nirvana (cessa¬ 
tion), and of the actions of beings of the various spheres. 

He practises the four smrtyupasthdnas (earnest thoughts) and 
exerts to acquire further merits and preserve the merits already 
acquired and not to commit evil actions any more. He practises 
the rdhipadas, the five indriyas 1 and balas, the seven bojjhangas 
and the eight margas. 2 

In this bhumi he gets rid of satkayadrsti and its relevant 
factors and performs actions leading to sambodhi. 

As he acquires the various qualities of this bhumi, his mind 
becomes softer, aspiration stronger, compassion for the sentient 
beings greater, and consequently he becomes more and more 
energetic. 3 His doubts are removed and his cittasaya becomes 
immeasurable. 

He now takes ordination. 4 5 His kusalamulas become of the 
purest kind. Of the four samgrahavastus, he develops samandr - 
thatd (feeling of equality) and practises the viryaparamita of 
the tenparamitas. 

V. Sudurjaya or Satyapratisamyuktadhiprajna-vihara 

A Bodhisattva passes from the fourth to the fifth bhumi by 
developing the cittd$ayavi$ayavi§uddhisamata 5 (uniformity and 

1. Viz., Sraddha, Vfrya,^Smrti. Samadhi and Prajna. 

2. Cf.B. Bh.,p. 15. 

3. Cf.£. Bh., pp. 15, 16. 

4. See 1st Bhumi. 

5. The fourth Bhumi in the Mtu r is not clearly described. It mentions 
some evils, which retard the progress of a Bodhisattva and speaks about the 
maivartika qualities, attained or to be attained. See §ata. V pp. (1452, 1462-3), 
which gives a slightly different list. 
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purity of intention) relating to the following matters: doctrines 
of the past, present and future Buddhas, mental discipline, re¬ 
moval of wrong views and doubts, knowledge of the right and 
wrong path, practice of the Bodhipaksika-dharmas, and the 
duty of elevating beings morally. 

In this bhumi, on account of the repeated practice of the 
various Bodhipaksika dharmas, the possession of a still more 
purified intention, 1 the comprehension of tathdtva (thatness) of 
all dharmas, and further increase of his aspiration, compassion, 
love etc., he comprehends the four Aryasatyas. 

He becomes proficient in understanding the 

{a) Conventional truth ( samvrti-satya ) on account of catering 
to the wishes of other beings; 

(b) Transcendental truth ( paramartha-satya ) on account of 
following only one path; 

(r) Truth of signs (lakpana) by realising the generic and par¬ 
ticular characteristics of things (svasdmdnyalak$ana); 

( d ) Truth of analysis ( vibhaga) by knowing the various divi¬ 
sions of dharmas; 

( e ) Truth of overcoming ( nistirana) on account of knowing 
the real condition ofskandhas, dhatus, ayatanas, etc.; 

(/) Truth of things ( vastu) by subjecting his body and mind 
to afflictions; 

(g) Truth of origin ( prabhava ) on account of births; 

( h ) Truth of decay and non-origin ( k$aydmtpada ) on account 
of the complete suppression of all sufferings; 

(i) Truth of the knowledge of the path ( mdrgajndtdvatdra ); 
and 

(j) Truth of the origin of Tathagata knowledge ( tathagata - 

1. Cf. B. Bh, p. 16. The Mtu, (p. 110) states that the citta of a Bodhi¬ 
sattva, when passing from the fourth to the fifth Bhumi, realises adiptarp 
sarvabhavani raga-dvesa-mohebhyah. But this is mentioned in the Data., in 
connection with the third bhumi. The account of the Satai is also different 
and speaks only of some disciplinary rules. It says that in this bhumi, a 
Bodhisattva avoids grhi-samsrava, bhiksunlsamstava, kula-matsarya, sam- 
ganika ganka-sthana, atmotkarsana, vyapada, para-pamsana, dasakusala- 
karmapatha, mana, stambha, viparyasa, raga, dvesa, moha (Sata., pp. 1450, 
1463-5). 
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jndnasamudaya ) on account of attaining knowledge in all its de¬ 
tails and for following the bodhisattvabhumis. 

Having known the truths he realises that all the constituted 
things are essenceless, false. He pities the ignorant beings* 
who undergo repeated births and the consequent sufferings 
for not knowing the truth, and he wishes that all his merits be 
transferred to them for their happiness, training and ultimate 
emancipation. 

In this bhumi he becomes smrtiman, i.e . 9 does not get be¬ 
wildered, matiman for having clear knowledge, gatiman for 
knowing the sense in which a sutra is uttered, hrlman for 
preserving himself as well as others, dhrtiman for practising 
the disciplinary rules, and buddhiman for being proficient in 
ascertaining what is proper and improper and such other 
things. 1 His desire and energy for acquiring further merits 
and rendering service to beings become greater and greater. 
He pleases the beings by means of all the four samgrahavastus, 
by showing his ruparaga, by giving discourses on the doct¬ 
rines, on the Bodhisattva practices, on the greatness of Tatha- 
gatas, on the evils of the world, on the virtue of acquiring 
Buddhajnana, and by performing miracles. For establishing 
the Buddha-dharma he also acquires the secular sciences, 
viz., mathematics, medicine, poetry, drama, metallurgy, 
astronomy, etc. 

* A Bodhisattva on the completion of the margas, passes to 
the sixth bhumi and realises the ten kinds of sameness, 2 viz., 
the sameness of all dharmas on account of being (i) animilta 
(baseless), (ii) alaksana (signless), (iii) anutpada (originless), 
(iv) ajdta (unborn), (v) vivikta (detached), (vj) adivisuddha 
(pure in the very beginning), (vii) nisprapanca (inexpressible), 
(viii) andyuha-niryuha (non-taken and non-rejected), (ix) mayd - 
svapna-pralibhasa-pratissrutakopama (similar to dream, illusion, 
or echo), and (x) bhavabhavadvaya (identity of existence and 
non-existence). 


.1. Gf. B t BJu, p. 17. 

2. Cf. B.Bh. p. 18. The Mtu. (I, p. 120) does not speak of anything 
particular in this bhumi. 11 simply states that a bodhisattva by associating 
with the meditating ascetics ( yogdcdras ) and by developing samatha and 
vipasyana passes from the 5th to the 6th bhumi. 
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Looking upon all things in this manner, the bodhisattva, 
through his deep faith, reaches the sixth bhumi but does not 
yet attain the anutpattikadhciTftiaksdnti (faith in the non-origina¬ 
tion of the things by nature). As mahakaruna predominates in 
his mind, he pities the beings who, on account of their igno¬ 
rance, think of the things of the world as originating, decaying 
and possessing a soul {atman). Not knowing the truth, they 
walk along the wrong path, are moved by merits and demerits, 
and thus have some abhisamskdras (thought-constructions). The 
thought-seed ( citta-bijam ) thus produced by the abhisamskaras 
becomes contaminated (^sdsrava) , being full of up ad ana (attach¬ 
ment to existence) and productive of birth, old age, death 
and rebirth. Then by the thought creation of karma-ksetra (fields 
of action), ignorance and desire, a net of views is woven, from 
which appear name and form ( nama-rupa) ; from them arise in 
succession the five means of sense, contact, feeling {vedana) 
abhinandam, (enjoyment) combined with trsnd (thirst), attach¬ 
ment ( upadana ), desire for existence ( bhava ), and five skandhas 
distributed into five classess of beings ( gatipancaka ). These 
beings fade into old age, despair, etc. The bodhisattva com¬ 
prehends that there is really no doer of these, which being by 
nature are uncreated by any power ( anabhoga 9 sdntilaksana ), 
disappear and there is no destroyer of them. The bodhisattva 
further realises that the non-comprehension of the highest 
truth is avidyd (ignorance) and this avidya is the source of 
samskaras, which produce the first citta-vijnana with its con¬ 
comitant ( sahaja ) the four upadana-skandhas, from which arise 
name and form and gradually the mass of sufferings. The tree 
of suffering grows without any doer, or feeler ( karakavedaka - 
rahita). So he realises that these three worlds are all mere 
thought-constructions {ciltamdirajri asal idam traidhatukam). 1 

Through his comprehension of the law of causation from 
the ten different standpoints and on account of his being con¬ 
vinced of the fact that there is no doer or feeler, and no creator 
( asvdmika ), and that all things are subject to cause and condi¬ 
tion, and devoid of any essence, detached from everything else, 

1. The Pratltyasamutpada is explained here from ten different stand¬ 
points, see Da§a., pp. 48-51. 
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and essentially non-existing, the bodhisattva realises the 
iunyatd-vimok$amukha (release of essencelessness). 1 Then by 
comprehending that the bhavangas (the links in the chain of 
causation) are by nature extinct (svabhava-nirodha), he does 
not notice any dharmanimitta (basis of dharmas) and thus he 
attains animitta-vimok$amukha (release of baselessness). Lastly, 
on account of his understanding the sunyata and animittata 
of all bhavangas, he does not really seek any vimoksa, though 
he keeps up the appearance of doing so out of compassion for 
the innumerable beings; hence he obtains apranihita-vimok$a - 
mukha (release of desirelessness). Keeping mahakaruna before 
his mind, he completes the bodhyarigas, which are still incom¬ 
plete, and being convinced of the fact that the samskaras pro¬ 
ceed from the assemblage of, or connection with, materials 
that are by nature non-originating and non-decaying, he turns 
his mind to asahgajnana (knowledge free from attachment) called 
Prajnaparamitavihara 2 and develops it greatly. He now practises 
all the gunyata, animitta and apranihita samadhis and develops 
ten asayas for rising higher and higher in the spiritual attainments 
and goes beyond every possible chance of fall to Sravaka or 
Pratyeka-buddha stage. Of the ten paramitas he greatly deve¬ 
lops the prajnaparamita. 3 

A bodhisattva by passing through these bhumis attains all 
the qualities of an arhat besides those which are indispensable 
to a bodhisattva. He is now an arhat because as the La \ka- 
vatara states that he is now free from the thought-constructions 
(vikalpa ), of dhydna (meditation), dhyeya (objects of meditation), 
samadhi (concentration), vimoksa (release), bala (powers), 
abhijna (higher knowledge), kle'sa (afflictions) and duhkha 
(misery). 4 

We have seen that, according to the Hinayanists, an adept, 
on completion of the panna practices, becomes an arhat. 

1. Of. B. Bh., p. 18. 

2. Gf. B. Bh., p. 19. 

3. §ata t , p. 1456 states that a Bodhisattva in this bhumi completes the 
six paramitas and avoids the following six thoughts: sravakacittam, pratyeka- 
buddhacittam, pari tar sanacit tam, anabalinacittam, durmanaskacittam and 
viksepacittam. 

4. Lanka,, p. 120, 


Buddhaghosr^devotes the last twenty chapters of the Visuddhi - 
magga to the elucidation of the various matters which comprise 
the Panfiabhumi. In this bhumi 1 the adept is accepted to exa¬ 
mine analytically the five skandhas (constituents of the body), 
the twelve ayatanas (fields of the organs of sense), twenty kinds 
of indriyas (faculties), four truths and the twelve-linked chain 
of causation. These are only the preliminary practices of the 
Pannabhumi. These help the adepts to complete the bhavana- 
marga. We have seen 2 that the bhavanamarga commences in 
the sixteenth moment. i.e, 9 the last srotapanna stage. So the 
adepts, while progressing along the stages of sanctification, 
complete the slla and citta-visuddhis, and partially the visuddhi 
relating to panna. These visuddhis, as classified in the Visu - 
ddhimagga 3 and the Abhidhammatthasangahti 4 are ft (i) ditthivisu - 
ddhi (purity of views), kankhdvi tar ana-visuddhi (purity by which 
all the sixteen classes of doubts with reference to the past, pre¬ 
sent and future are transcended); maggdmaggahdnadassanavisuddhi 
(purity consisting in distinguishing the actual path from that 
which is not the path); patipadananadassanavisuddhi (purity of 
insight during the progress of the practice of discernment), 
and hanadassanavisuddhi (purity-insight or path-insight). 5 In 
the arhat stage, the adept gets rid of the five remaining 
samyojanas (uddhambhagiyas), all kilesas (afflictions), asavas 
(impurities) and comprehends finally the real sense of the 
four truths, ue. 9 he obtains perfect knowledge and his mind 
is completely freed. He will have no more rebirth and will 
attain Nibbana, This also is borne out by the description 
of the arhats that we find in the Prajndpdramitds and other 
Mahayana texts. It generally runs thus; an arhat is k$inasrava 
(devoid of the four asravas), ni$klesa$ (free from afflictions), 

1. Vis, M., p. 443. 

2. Vis. pp. 443, 587ff. 

3. Mrs. Rhys Davids has lucidly explained these visuddhis in her Intro, 
to the Compendium; her English rendering has been adopted here; for further 
■details, see Comp, of Phil., pp. 65ff. 

4. Vis. M.,p. 672. sotdpattimaggo sakadagdmimaggo andgdmimaggo arahat- 
iamaggo ti imesu pana catusu maggesu hdnarn hdnadassana-visuddhinama. 

5. Buddhaghosa calls these five visuddhis sarfra while the sila and citta- 
visuddhis mula. See Vis, M p. 443. 
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vafibkuta (with a well-controlled self), suvimuktacitta (with 
the mind completely freed), suvimuktaprajna (with knowledge 
cleared up), djdneya (well-bred), krtakrtya (doer of all that is 
to be done); apahrtabhara (relieved of the burden of five 
skandhas), anupraptasvakdrtha (successful in achieving the 
object of life) and pariksinabhajasamyojana (free from the 
fetters of rebirth). 

Corresponding to the two classes of sotapannas called 
Saddhanusarl and Dhammanusari, the arhats are also divided 
into two classes : Ubhatobhagavimutta and Pannavimutta. 1 
The former comprises those who realise the eight vimokkhas 
(releases) and destroy their asavas (impurities) by pannd 
(knowledge) while the latter comprises those who do not realise 
the eight vimokkhas but destroy their asavas by panna. 2 

All the arhats, it seems, did not possess the patisambhidas, 
which a bodhisattva acquires among others in the ninth bhumi. 
It is often found that an arhat, who possessed patisambhida 
also, was specially described as sahapatisambhidd arahaitam 
papuni (i./\, attained arhathood with patisambhida). 3 

With the sixth bhumi, our comparison of the Hxnayanic and 
Mahayanic stages end. The accounts of the remaining four 
bhumis have nothing to do with the Hlnayanic practices, and 
besides, the attainments for which a bodhisattva performs the 
tasks of these bhumis were unkno wn to the Hinayanists. From 
the seventh bhumi really commence the attempts of the bodhi* 
sattva to realise the dharmasunyata, the nirnimittata of things 
cognised, and the four bhumis only indicate the gradual deve¬ 
lopment of this knowledge of bodhisattvas until the Tathagata- 
bhumi, in which he becomes a perfect Tathagata and one with 
all the other Tathagatas. The Hinayanists, of course, accord a 

1. Digha, II, pp. 70-1 (up to sannavedayitanirodha). 

2. Digha , II, p. 71; Pug. P., p. 14; Anguttara, IV, p. 453; Kosa , VI, 63. The 
Anguttara, IV, pp. 452-3, however states that the Pannavimutta attains the 
eight vimokkhas, and omits the words ‘kayena phassitva’ which are mem 
tioned in connection with the Kayasakkhins and Ubhatobhagavimutlas. 

3. A/z7., p. 18; DhP. A ., II, pp. 58, 93; Anguttara , II, p. 160 : Sariputta 
attained it within a fortnight after his ordination; Mahavamsa, pp. 3-6 : Pabhin- 
natihadinanam pilakattayadharinam .... arhantdnam ; p. 54: chalabhihne tepitake 
pabhinnapafisambhide , etc. 
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very high position to Buddha with the extraordinary power and 
attributes, some of which are found mentioned in connection 
with the last four bhumis. 

VIL Durangama or Sabhisamskara-sabhoga 
N irnimitta-vihara 

A Bodhisattva after completing the bodhisattvamarga enters 
into the seventh bhumi. He now commences practising a 
different and superior part aided by the ten kinds of knowledge 
of expedients (updyaprajnd .) 1 The ten kinds are as follows : He 

i. (a) possesses a mind well-trained by the meditations of 

sunyata, animitta and apranihita : ( b) appears as if acquir¬ 

ing a collection of great merit and knowledge; 

ii. (a) comprehends the essencelessness \nairdtmyanihsatlva) 
of all dharmas; ( b ) does not give up the four apramana- 
viharas, viz^ karuna, maitrl, mudita and upeksa; 

iii. ( a ) collects the best of all merits ; ( b ) does not 
cling to any dharma; 

iv. ( a ) remains detached from the three dhatus; (£} 
shows also his doings in the three dhatus; 

v. (tf) frees himself absolutely from all afflictions ( klesas ); 

( b ) performs actions needed for eradicating raga, dvesa etc. 
of beings; 

vi. (a) realises the non-duality ( advaya ) of all things 
which are like mirage, echo, etc.; ( b) shows also his various 
actions, discriminations, and immeasurable aspirations; 

vii. develops a mind well- aware of the sameness of all 
Buddhaksetras; 

viii. ( a) merges himself in he dharmakaya of all Buddhas; 
(Z>) shows also his, rupa-kaya with its major and minor 
Iaksanas ; 3 

1. B.Bb.f p. 19. It should be noted that there are two sections irt 
each of the ten kinds of knowledge or activities of the bodhisattva, the first 
section being indicated as (a) representing his actual, and the second a& 

( b) the expedients ( updyakausalya ) adopted by him for the sake of ordinary 
human beings. 

2. Lanka, p. 192, states that the bodhisattvas in this bhumi cannot see 
the manomaya-dharmakaya of the Tathagata. 
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ix. acquires the voice of the Tathagata; and 

x. (a) comprehends the time distinguished as past, present 

and future as one moment ( ekak^ana-tnpadhvanubodham ); ( b) 

shows also for the sake of the world his existence in the various 
kalpas. 

For even a moment he does not remain dissociated from 
mdrga-abhinirhdra (activities relating to the path), and jnand- 
bhinirhdra (activities relating to jnana). He completes all the 
ten paramitas 1 and the four samgrahavastus, four adhisthanas 
and thirty-seven bodhipaksika-dharmas. 2 He is now endowed 
with kayakarma and vakkarma, pure according to the aspira¬ 
tion of the bodhisattva, the ten kusalakarmapathas practised 
4>y Samyaksambuddhas and performs spontaneously the func¬ 
tions connected with the worldly arts and crafts ( Hlpasthana - 
karmasthdna ), which were mastered by him in the fifth bhumi, 1 
-and is now the teacher of beings of the three thousand worlds 2 
and has no equal in d$aya (aspiration) and prayoga (exertion) 
excepting, of course, those bodhisattvas who are in the higher 
bhumis. He has now in front of his mind all dhyanas, samadhis 
samapattis, abhijnas and vimoksas, which will be completed 
in the following bhumis. He now practises many samadhis and 
goes beyond the Sravaka and Pratyekabuddha bhumis and 
-approaches the Prajna-jnana-vicaranabhumi. 3 

He attained nirodha in the sixth bhumi, and in the seventh, 
he entered into and arose out of it but it should not be thought 
that he is subject to nirodha because he is above that delusion 
{vitarkado$a) of the Sravakas, viz n that nirodha is sarnskrtatyunta- 
vyupa§ama (the ultimate cessation of the constituted things). 4 It 
is one of the excellences of bodhisattvas that they rise up to, 

1. Dasa., pp. 56-7. It will be observed that the paramitas are counted 
here as ten i.e. f adding to the usual six (7) Upayakausalya, (8) Pranidhana, 
{9) Bala and (10) Jnana. 

2. Data., pp. 57-8 gives briefly a comparative statement of the previous 
six bhumis and the seventh bhumi. All the attainments acquired hitherto 
up to the seventh bhumi are completed spontaneously (andbhogena) by the 
Bodhisattvas in the later bhumis. 

3. Daia p. 60 accounts for the reasons of Bodhisattva’s repeating the 
performances of the first or other bhumis. Cf. B. Bh., p. 20. 

4. In fact this shows the line of demarcation between the &ravakas and 
the Bodhisattvas. 
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and remain in, the bhutakoti-vihara (i.e., ultimate possible state 
sentient existence) 1 but are never subject to nirodha. 

Armed with a great power, meditation and knowledge oF 
expedients, he manifests himself in the world, shows his aspira¬ 
tion for Nirvana and surrounds himself with a large number oF 
followers but he remains mentally detached from everything. 
According to his pranidhana, he appears in the tridhatu to 
rescue beings from misery, but he is not contaminated by the 
worldly impurities. Though he has the Buddhajnana, he shows 
himself as belonging to the class of Sravakas or Pratyeka- 
buddhas, or even as subject to the snares of Mara and the 
influences of heretical teachers, going even so far as to sever 
himself from the Buddhadharma, take to worldly rites, or the 
enjoyments of the worlds and heavens. 

He sees many Buddhas, hears from them the law, and acts 
according to their directions. His faith in the abstruse dharma 
( gambhiradharmak$dnti ) is purified. He greatly develops the 
upayakausalya-paramita. 2 

VIII. Acala or Anabhoga-Nirnimitta-vihara 

A Bodhisattva after completing the seven bhumis and purify¬ 
ing the marga by means of knowledge and expedients, collect¬ 
ing merits, forming the great resolution (mahdpranidhdnas ), 
establishing himself in the four adhisthanas (viz.> satya, tyaga, 
upasama and prajna), and so forth, he comprehends that all 
things are without origin, growth, decay, change and are by 
nature non-existent, and that their beginning, middle and 
end are all the same, in short, he comprehends the tathata 

1. Cf. Bhavagraparama — JVevasanMndsanMyatana. Ko§a VI, 37 fn, CF 
also Dlgha , II, p. 156 : When Buddha was attaining parinibbana, it was said 
that he nevasannanasannayatana-sanapattiya vuffhahitua sanfta-vedayita-nirodham 
sarnapajji. Then he comes down from there and attains parinibbana in the 
fourth jhana. 

2. The Mtu. (I, p. 127) states nothing in particular about this bhumi 
except that a bodhisattva practises self-control for doing good to beings. 

The §ata> (p. 1457) speaks of forty dharmas relating to the non-existence 
of soul and other worldly things, and the realisation of sunyata and allied 
matters. Hence, it gives the gist of the practices mentioned in the Daia. 
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(thatness) of all things. 1 He goes beyond the thought construc¬ 
tions due to citta and manovijnana and knows that all dharmas 
are same like akasa (that is the faith that things have no 
origination). 2 As soon as he acquires santi, he is established in 
the eighth bhumi (Acala) and is above all enjoyments. He is 
possessed of dharmas which are spontaneous [anabhoga) , and 
hence, has no anxiety for matters relating to kaya, vak and 
■citta, is free from all thought-constructions produced by the 
movements of thought and is established in the vipakadharmas 
(completion). He does not, in fact, practise the rules of conduct 
{samudacaras) of Bodhisattvas and Sravakas. 3 

He is now asked by the Buddhas to exert for acquiring the 
ten balas and four vaisaradyas, which he up till now has not 
acquired, and also to take into consideration the ruffled, 
afflicted, deluded state of mind of the ignorant people. He is 
then reminded of one of his previous resolutions that dharmata 
( i.e , dharmas being without origin, continuity and decay) is 
not for Tathagatas only but that the Sravakas and Pratyeka- 
buddhas should also be made to realise it. He is then asked by 
the Buddhas to exert for possessing like them immeasurable 
body, knowledge, worlds, refulgence, purity of mind and limbs, 
dharmalokas, ksetras, sattvas and the variety of dharmas of the 
ten corners of the universe. The possession of immeasurables is 
of great value, far surpassing all the merits and knowledge 
acquired in the previous seven-bhumis, because the merits and 
knowledge acquired hitherto were by means of exertion 
(. sdbhoga-karmana ) while in the present bhumi the merits and 
knowledge are acquired spontaneously. 

On account of his acquiring spontaneously the updyakau - 
Jalyojnana (knowledge of expedients) and as the result of his 
efforts to acquire omniscience, he comes to know how and 
when a world comes into being, continues to exist, and then 
disappears, and which karma is responsible for it. He under¬ 

1. Cf. B. Bh. } p. 21. The Mtu. (1, p . 136) simply tells us that the 
Bodhisattva develops mahakar an asamprayuktam cittam for going from the 
seventh to the eighth bhumi and completes the account of the eighth bhumi 
by mere enumeration of some legendary names. 

2. Cf. B. Bk., p. 22; see also pp. 49, 273. 

3. Cf. Lanka,, pp. 221-2 226. 
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stands the smallness, greatness, i.e., every minute detail of the 
four elements, of the various classes of sentient beings, and 
their fields of action. Such detailed knowledge is needed by a 
bodhisattva, because he must appear among those sentient 
beings just as one of them in order to make them feel that he is 
same as them and that it is possible for every sentient being 
to become a Buddha. 1 

He develops ten vasitus 2 —(control) over ayu (span of life), 
€etas (mind), pariskara (requisites), karma (action), upapaiti 
(origin, i.e., birth) adhimukti (aspiration), pranidhdna (resolu¬ 
tion), rddhi (miracles), dharma (doctrines) and jndna 
(knowledge). 

The bodhisattva at this stage can be said to possess incon¬ 
ceivable, incomparable, immeasurable knowledge and all 
actions are always faultless. He now possesses the pranidhanas, 
adhisthanas, paramitas, mahamaitrl, mahakaruna, dharani, 
pratibhana, etc., in short, all dharmas, which make a Buddha. 
Hence, this bhumi is called Acala and there is no possibility 
of his going back from this bhumi (avaivartyabhumi) . He is now 
a member of the Buddha family, and may be said to possess the 
Buddha gotra. He is henceforth constantly attended by all the 
gods and Vajrapani. 2 

IX, Sadhumatl or Pratisamvid-vihara 

A Bodhisattva after acquit ing and developing the apramana 
jnanas, dharanis, samadhis, abhijnas, minute knowledge of the 
lokadhatus, balas, and the vaisaradyas of the Tathagata men¬ 
tioned in the previous bhumi, enters into the ninth bhumi. 3 
At this stage, he knows truly whether the dharmas are good, 
bad or indifferent, pure or impure, worldly or transcendental, 
conceivable or inconceivable, definite ( niyata ) or indefinite 

1. Da&a ., pp. 67-70 refers to the minute details of this knowledge, which 
is called Sarvakarata. The details are passed over here. See also Karika 
{Bibl. Buddhica), p. I. 

2. Sata. y p. 1458 gives the attainments of this bhumi. These are similar 
to those described in the VaJa, Cf. Lanka ., p. 192. 

3. Mtu., I, p. 141 mentions only some legendary names in this bhumi 
and speaks of nothing else. 
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(aniyata) , constituted or unconstituted. He knows the duties of 
the Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Bodhisattvas, and theTathagata- 
bhumu By the intelligence thus derived, he knows correctly 
the habits or the nature of thoughts of beings, their affliction 
(kiefa), actions (karma), faculties (indriya) aspiration ( adhi - 
mukti ), elements ( dhdtu ), desire and intention ( asayanufaya )> 
birth according to desires (vaaanusandhi) and the rdfis (ue 
gotras). He knows the multifarious nature (nanatva) of thoughts 
(citta), afflictions, karma, etc. 

The bodhisattva in this bhumi is in a position to have a 
very minute knowledge of the aims and qualities of every being 
and so he is now capable of deciding the way, in which a being 
is to be guided to the goal. He therefore modifies his teaching 
according to his judgment. 

He also takes the form of a dharmabhanaka 1 (preacher of 
dharmas) in order to preserve the doctrines of the Teacher. 
On account of his immeasurable knowledge, he preaches the 
dharma in various ways, adopting the four pratisamvids (bran¬ 
ches of logical analysis). 2 By the practices of these prati¬ 
samvids and working as a dharma-preacher, he becomes a 
receptacle of dharma utterances. Possessed of dharanis and 
pratibhanas he preaches the dharma to beings of all loka- 
dhatus and does the same in an infinite number of ways. 

Even in this bhumi he continues his own spiritual practices 
and never gets out of the sight of Buddhas. He greatly deve¬ 
lops the bala-paramita. If he wishes, he can now become a 
Mahabrahma. 3 

X. Dharmamegha or Parama-vihara 

A bodhisattva on completion of the duties of the ninth 

1. Gf. £. Bh,, p 23. 

2. Viz.* Dharma (nature or condition), Artha (analysis), Nirukti (etymo¬ 
logical analysis) and Pralibhapa (context). It is difficult to find suitable 
expressions for the Pratisamvids. An idea, however, can be formed from the 
illustrative passages given in the Data., pp. 77-8. 

3. See Sata., p. 1458. It speaks of quite different matters, some of 
which appears in Mtu. y I, p. 142, in connection with the tenth bhumi. 


bhumi passes to the tenth. 1 Now he masters countless samadhis, 
and as the result, a lotus of infinite splendour and size appears 
and he is found to be seated on it with an equally resplendent 
body and established in the samadhi of omniscience (safva- 
jnfnavifesabhi$eka) 2 surrounded by countless bodhisattvas, who 
are not yet in any one of the nine bhumis and all looking at 
him. The rays of light issue forth from his body and make all 
beings happy. 3 While he is thus seated on the lotus, rays 
come forth from the Tathagatas and consecrate him as a 
Samyaksambuddha possessed of omniscience, and hence this 
bhumi is called Abhisekabhumi. 

He now knows thoroughly how the world and its dharmas 
appear and disappear, the innumerable functions of a Buddha, 
the countless bodhisattva-vimoksamukhas, samadhis, dharanis, 
etc. He is now possessed of such smrti-kaufalya (expedients of 
memory) that Jie can hold all dharmas showered on him 
(dharmamegha) by infinite Buddhas. 4 He can perform any kind 
of miracle. In this bhumi he greatly develops the 
jfianaparamita. 5 

It is after the tenth bhumi that a Bodhisattva becomes a 
Tathagata, and so the Lahkavatara calls this stage Tathagata- 
bhumi. 6 The Satasdhasrika 7 also remarks that a Bodhisattva 
in the tenth bhumi can be called a Tathagata. 

In the Hlnayana literature one does not expect any account 
corresponding to that of the last four bhumis. The conception 
of Buddha among the Hinayanists is more or less hazy and that 
is due to the fact that the introduction of the Bodhisattva 

1. The Mtu. y I, p. 142, has nothing corresponding to the account of the 
Daia . It mentions something connected with the Bodhisattva's descent from 
the Tusita heaven and birth' in the world of n'Jf&tal beings. 

2. Gf. B. Bk. y p. 24. 

3. The wonders of the lotus rays described here are found as well as in 
the Prajfidparamitds and other Mahayana works. 

4. Cf. 24. 

5. Sata p. 1472 says that the bodhisattva in this bhumi obtains, besides 
the paramitas, Tathagata-balas, four vaisaradyas and four pratisamvids, 
eighteen avenikadharmas, sarvakarajnata, sarvavasanaklesanusandhiprahana. 
and sarvabuddhadharmaparayana. 

6. Lankd ) p. 227. 

7. Sata p. 145. 
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conception in their literature was only an afterthought, suggest¬ 
ed undoubtedly by the Mahayanic speculations. They carefully 
avoided all metaphysical conceptions introduced by the Maha¬ 
yanists in connection with the Bodhisattva and Buddha concep¬ 
tions, though they could not offer a similar treatment to the 
devotion-inspiring stories of the lives of the Bodhisattvas. The 
Hlnayanists, consistent with their doctrinal pinciples in¬ 
corporated in their literature a life of Buddha preceded by 
a short account of the Bodhisattva lives under the headings 
Durerndana and Avidureniddna. 1 These two Nidanas are nothing 
but the gist of stories current among the Mahayanists 
and possess trace, though very slight, of borrowings. Apart 
from the expressions like Buddhablja 2 and Abhinirhara, 3 the 
passage in which Sumedha brahmana says, tc I have no need of 
nibbana by destroying the kilesas, like Dlpankara Dasa- 
bala, I shall attain the highest sambodhi and by means of the 
boat of dharma, I shall lead the men across the sea of trans¬ 
migration and attain parinibbana,” 4 5 6 shows clearly Maha- ( 
yanic, or at least, semi-Mahayanic traces. But the Hlnayanists i 
rejected not only the metaphysical speculations but also the 
stereotyped list of paramis of the Mahayanists. The Jdtaka \ 
as well as the Mahabodhivamsa? states that the Buddhakaraka 
dhamma is only ten paramis, viz., dana, sila, nekhamma, panna, 
viriya, khanti, sacca, adhitthana, metta, and upekkha. This is a 
list of their own making and does not agree with the Mahayanic I 
list. 6 ! 

Of the extraordinary spiritual powers attained by a Buddha, 
the Hlnayanists say very little. We have in the JVikqyas 
the remark that Buddhas (including Paccekabuddhas) attain 
perfect knowledge by themselves, and by following the dharma 
unheard before. 7 A Samyaksambuddha preaches the dhamma 
and becomes the founder of a religion, and the leader of men 
and gods. He is sabbannu (omniscient) and his knowledge of 

1. Jat., I, p. 2. 

2. Ibid , I, p. 16. 

3. Ibid., I, p. 7, 

4. Lanka p. 227. 

5. Jat. I, p. 14. 

6. Ibid,, p. 25; Mahabodhivamsa, p. 9. 

7. Ahguttara , III, p. 9; Pug, P., p. 14. 
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any matter whatsoever does not require any avajjand (reflection); 
he possesses ten balas 1 and four vesarajjas. In the Kathdvathu 2 
there is a discussion on this topic, viz., whether the powers 
a. Tathagata are the same as those of a Savaka—a point 
raised by the Andhakas on the basis of the Anuruddha-samyutta? 
Among the powers of Buddha referred to there is nothing 
very special except the few mentioned above, and the Thera- 
vadins were driven to an uncomfortable position by the question 
of the Andhakas. In their literature Hlnayanists try to prove 
that Buddha is a, rare being and superior to men and gods, 
but they mention also that there is hardly any distinction 
between an Arhat and a Buddha except that the latter is a 
founder and teacher of a religion. 4 


1. Majjhima, I, p. 482 subbannu sabbadassavi aparisesam Mnadassanam 
patijdnati . 

2. Kvu., Ill, 1.2. 

3. Samyutta, V, p. 304. 

4. For a comparison of Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas and buddhas see 
-above and also Dialogues of Buddha, II, 1-3; III. 6. 
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Chapter V 


CONCEPTION OF KAYA 

The first point of difference between the Hlnayana and 
Mahayana schools noticed in the Saddharma-Pundarika , viz. 
that Buddha makes a show of his existence in the three dhatus, 
leads us to an examination of the question of the Kayas of 
Buddha as conceived by the Hinayanists and the Mahayanists. 
Of the Hlnayana schools, the Sthaviravadins had very 
little to do with the kaya conceptions, as Buddha was 
to them an actual man Jiving in this world like any other 
human being and subject to all the frailties of a mortal body. 
Metaphorically they sometimes spoke of Buddha as identical 
with Dhamma without any metaphysical implication but these 
remarks gave an opportunity to the Sarvastivadins and the 
Mahayanists to put forth their theories of Dharmakaya. 

The Sarvastivadins commenced speculating on the kaya of 
Buddha, but it was the school of the Mahasarighikas that took 
up the question of kaya in right earnest and paved the way for 
the speculations of the Mahayanists. 

The early Mahayanists, whose doctrines are mostly to be 
found in the Astadasasahasrika Projndparamitd , along with the 
school of Nagarjuna (i.e., Madhyamika) conceived of two kayas: 
(i) Rupa (or Nirmana) kaya, denoting bodies, gross and subtle,/ 
meant for beings in general, and (ii) Dharmakaya, which 
was used in two senses, one being the body of Dharma, 
(i.e., collection of practices), which makes a being a Buddha, 
and the other the metaphysical principle underlying the 
universe—the Reality ( Tathatd ). 

The Yogacara school distinguished the gross rupakaya 
from the subtle rupakaya, naming the former Rupa- or Nir- 
mana-kaya and the latter Sambhoga-kaya. The Ldfikdvatdra , 
representing the earliest stage of the Yogacara, conceives 
the Sambhoga-kaya as Nisyanda-buddha or Dharmanisyanda- 
buddha (the Buddha produced by the Dharma). The 
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Suirdlankdra 1 uses the term Sambhogakaya for Nisyanda- 
buddha and Svabhavikakaya for Dharmakaya. In the 
Abhisamaydlahkarakdrika and the recast version of the Pancavim - 
Jati-sdhasrikd Prajnapdramitd , Sambhogakaya denotes the 
subtle body which the Buddhas adopted for pieaching the 
doctrines to Bodhisattvas, and Dharmakaya the body puri¬ 
fied by the practice of the bodhipaksika and other dharmas, 
which constitute a Buddha. For the metaphysical Dharma¬ 
kaya these texts use the term Svabhava or Svabhavika-kaya. 
The Vijnaptimqtratasiddhi retains the conception cf the Kdrika 
but adopts a new term Svasambhogakaya to denote the 
Dharmakaya of the Kdrika and distinguishes the Sambhoga¬ 
kaya by naming it Parasambhogakaya. 

Realistic conception of Buddha in the Nikayas 


In a land where the tendency to deify saints is so strong, 
that it lies to the credit of the early Hinayanists that they 
were able to retain the human conception of Buddha even 
a century or two after his actual existence, when the scrip¬ 
tures may be regarded as having been put into a definite shape. 
They gave expression to their conception of Buddha in the 
following words : 

Bhagava araham sammasambuddho vijjdcaranasampanno lokavidii 
anuttaro purisadammasarathi satthd devamanussanam buddho bhagava. 
So imam lokarri sadevakam sabrahmakam sasamarja-brdhmanam pajam 
sadevam say am abhinna sacchikatva pavedeti . So dhammseti ddi - 
kalyanam , etc. 

[The Blessed One is an arhat, a fully awakened one, endow¬ 
ed with knowledge and good conduct, happy, a knower of the 
world, unsurpassed, a leader able to control men, a teacher of 
men and gods, the awakened, the blessed. He knows thoroughly 
the worlds of gods, maras, recluses, brahmins and men, and 
having known them he makes his knowledge known to others. 
He preaches the dhamma (doctrines), which is excellent in the 
beginning, middle and end, etc.] 2 ^3| 

§ Ss®8%a» 

1. Sutra, pp. 45,183. 

2. Digha , I, pp. 87-88; cf Lai. Vis. 7 p. 3; Sad. P., pp. 144, 376. 
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A description like this does not suggest that Buddha was, 
originally more than a man, a mortal. In the cosmology of the 
Buddhists, the gods of the various heavens, the highest of which 
I is Brahmaloka, 1 are only beings of superior merit and power, 

1 but they are inferior, in the matter of spiritual attainments,. 

| to the saints or arhats. So in this description, the Hinayanists 
j do not attribute any transcendental or theistic element to 
I Buddha. All they say is that Sakyamuni, by pure and simple 
Spiritual culture in this life and as a result of the accumulat¬ 
ed merits of his previous lives, reached the highest stage of 
| perfection and attained not only knowledge and power superior 
! to any man and god but also the highest knowledge and 
I power attainable. In the Majjhima Pfikdya , Ananda explains 
why Buddha should be considered superior to the Arhats as 
i well, although both arrived at the same goal. He says that 
there is not a single bhikkhu, who can be regarded as endowed 
with all the qualities in all their forms as possessed by Buddha. 
Moreover, a Buddha is the originator of the path not existing 
before, a knower and promulgator of the marga, which is only* 
followed by the savakas. 2 

Nikaya passages admitting a nOn-realistic conception 

In the face of such descriptions of Buddha, it would have 
been difficult for the later Hlnayana schools to sublimate the 
human elements in him, had it not been for certain expressions 
in some of the earlier works of the Pitaka, which lent them¬ 
selves to other interpretations. Some of these expressions are:— 

(1) To vo Ananda maya dhammo ca vlnayo ca destto pahnatto so 
vo mam accayena satthd . 

j (Buddha said to Ananda just before his parinibbana e the 
dhamma and vinaya that have been preached by me will be 
your teacher after my death). 3 

The dhamma and vinaya clearly refer to the collection of 
doctrines and disciplinary rules delivered by Buddha. It is also 

1. In the Mahayanic works also, as for instance, in the Dasa ., it is stated 
that a Bodhisattva can become a Mahabrahma in the ninth bhumi if he so 
wished. 

2. Majjhima , III, p. 8. 

3. Digha II, p. 154; Mil , p. 99. 

This passage occurs in many places of the JSfikayas . 
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evident from the conversation of Ananda with Gopaka- 
Moggallana, in which the former explains why the monks after 
Buddha’s death should not be regarded as without refuge 
(appatisarana). He says that they have now a refuge in 
Dhamma (dhamma-patisarana) , which, he points out, are the 
doctrines and disciplinary rules. 1 ^ 

(2) Bhagavato'mhi putto oraso mukhato jdto dhammajo dhamma - 
nimmito dhammadayado ili . 2 Tam kissa hetu ? Tathdgatassa K etam 
adhivacanam. Dhammakdyo iti pi Brahmakdyo iti pi, Dhammabhuto 3 
iti pi ti. 

Just as a brahmana would say that he is born of Brahma, 
through his mouth — Brahmano putto oraso mukhato jdto brahmajo 
brahmanimmito brahmaddyado — so a Sakyaputtiyasamana may 
say that he is born of Bhagava, through his mouth, born of 
his doctrine, made of his doctrine, etc. Though in this passage 
Dhamma is equated to Brahma, the context shows that there 
is no metaphysical sense in it; it is only to draw a parallel 
between a brahmana and a Sakyaputtiyasamana that 
Dhammakaya is equated to Brahmakaya. 

(3) Vakkali on his death-bed became very eager to see 
Buddha in person; so Bhagava came to him and said : 

Alam Vakkali kirn te putikdyena ditthena . To kho Vakkali dhammam 
passati so mam passati . To mam passati so dhammam passati. 

Just after saying this, Buddha referred to his dhamma of 
impermanence ( anicca ). There are in the Nikayas many 
passages of this import, which may well be taken as precursors 
of the later Mahayanic conceptions and probably formed the 
basis of their speculations. But the passages, when read as they 
stand, do not appear to bear any metaphysical sense. In this 
passage Buddha refers to his body as putikdya (body of impure 

1. Majjhima , Gopaka-Moggallana Sutta (No. 108). Cf. Saddhamma Sangaha 
( JPTS 1890), ch. x, p. 65 : Buddha says “84,000 dhammakkhandhas have 
been preached by me in 45 years, I alone only pass away while there are 
84,000 dhammakkhandas, which like 84,000 Buddhas (Buddha-sadisa) will 
admonish you.’* 

2. Samyutta t II, p. 221; Majjhima. Ill, p. 29 has the identical passage 
with the addition “no amisadayado” after “dhammadayado.** For the 
interpretation of “dhammadayado” see Majjhima , I. pp. 12f. 

3. Majjhima , II, p. 84; Digha , III, p. 84; Majjhima , III, pp. 195, 224 
has “Bhagava janamjdndlipassam passati cakkhubhuto ndnabhut) dhammabhuto 
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matter), and to lay stress on his doctrines, he says that his 
dhamma should be looked upon with the same awe and 
reverence by his disciples as they regarded his person. 1 

(4) The passage in the Ahgutiara Mikaya , 2 where Buddha 
says that he is neither a god, nor a gandhabba, nor a man, 
has been taken by Prof. Masson-Oursel 3 as showing trace of 
the Mahayanic kaya conceptions. It is not impossible to read 
some metaphysical ideas into the passage, though probably the 
compiler of the Suttas did not mean to convey them. Drona 
brahmana, noticing the sign of wheel in the feet of Buddha, en¬ 
quired of him whether he was a deva, a gandhabba, a yakkha 
or a mortal. Buddha replied that he was none of these beings as 
he had got rid of the asavas (impurities) by the continuance 
of which one remains a deva, gandhabba, yakkha or a mortal. 
Just as a lotus is born in water, grows in it but it remains 
above and is apart from it, so also Buddha was born in the 
world, grew up in it but overcame it ( abhibhuyya) and lived 
unaffected by the same. Therefore, he asked the brahmana not 
to regard him as anything but the Buddha. 

There are other passages referring to the miraculous powers 
of Buddha, viz,, his ability to live a kalpa or to assume different 
forms and perform such other miracles, but it should be noted 
that these powers were attributed not to Buddha alone but also 
to his disciples in general, who had been able to attain the 
higher stages of sanctification. 4 

1. Samyutta, III, p. 120; Majjhlma , I, pp. 190, 191 : To paticcasamuppa- 
4am passati so dhammam passati, yo dhammam passati so paficcasamuppadam passati. 
For other references, see Prof. Vallee Poussin’s article “Notes sur les Corpse 
du Buddha’* in Le Museon , 1913, pp, 259-290. Compare the rema rks in th 
later Pali works,— 

Saddhamma Sahgdha ( JPTS ., 1890), p. 61 : 

To me passati saddhammam so mam passati Vakkali , 

Apassamano saddhammam mam passe pi na passati . 

Milinda, p. 71 : To dhammam passati so bhagavantam passati, nidassetum 
dhammo hi maharaja bhagavata desito ti. 

Ibid., p. 73 : Dhammakayena pana kho maharaja sakya bhagava nidassetum , 
dhammo hi maharaja bhagavata desito ti. 

2. Ahguttara , II, p.38. 

3. Prof. Masson-Oursel’s article (t Les trois Corps du Buddha ”, JA., 1913, 
pp. 58Iff. 

4. See Kola, II, 10 also for references to the Nikayas. 
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Kaya-conception of the Theravadins remains unchanged 

Even if if be assumed that the Mahayanic ideas are latent 
in the above-mentioned expressions, though not adequately 
expressed, the discussion in the Kathdvatthu 1 to establish the 
historical existence of Buddha as against those who'denied it, 
and the manner in which references were made to the events 
of Buddha’s life as depicted in the Nikdyas leaves no vestige of 
doubt about the opinion of the Theravadins regarding the kaya 
of Buddha. 

Though the terms rupakaya and dharmakaya found their 
way into the later Pali works 2 from Mahayana or semi- 
Mahayana works, these did not bring with them any non- 
realistic sense. Buddhaghosa even as late as the fifth century 
a. d. refers thus to the kayas : 

To pi so Bhagava asiti anuvyanjana-patimandita-dvattimsamahapuri - 
salakkhana-vicitra-rupakayo sabbakaraparisuddha-silakkhandhadiguna - 

ratana-samiddha-dhammakaya yasamahattapuhriamahatta . ..appati- 

puggalo araham sammasambuddho . 

(That Bhagava, who is possessed of a beautiful rupakaya, 
adorned with eighty minor signs and thirty-two major signs of 
a great man, and possessed of a dhammakaya purified in every 
way and glorified by slla, samadhi, etc., 3 full of splendour and 
virtue, incomparable and fully awakened). 4 

Though Buddhaghosa’s conception was realistic, he was not 
immune from the religious bias of attributing super-human 
powers to Buddha. In the Atthasdlini 6 he says that during the 
three months of his absence from the world while Buddha was 
engaged in preaching Abhidhamma to his mother in the Tusita 

1. Kvu., xvii, 1 : The Vetulyakas held on the basis of the passage cited 
above that 4 ‘it is not right to say that the exalted Buddha lived in the world 
of mankind.” The Theravadins did not agree with them. Buddhaghosa 
also pointed out how the passage should be interpreted. 

2. ' See e. g Sad. Sah. (JPTS., 1893), p. 69 : 

Sambuddhanam due kaya rupakayo siridharo, 

To tehi desito dhammo dhammakayo ti vuccali. 

3. The five khandas referred to here are sila, samadhi, panna, vimutti 
and vimuttinanadassana. See Mil., p. 98. 

4. Vis. M., p. 234; Jataka, I, p. 84; Rupakayasiri. 

5. Attha p. 16. 
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heaven, he created some JVimmi'ta-buddhas as exact replicas of 
himself. These Nimmitabuddhas could not be distinguished 
from the real Buddha in voice, words and even the rays of 
light that issued forth from his body. The created Buddha 
could be detected only by the gods of the higher classes and 
not by the ordinary gods or men of the world. 

In short, the early Hinayanists conceived Buddha’s rupakaya 
as that of a human being, 1 and his dhammakaya as the collec¬ 
tion of his dhammas, i.e., doctrines and disciplinary rules 
collectively. 


Conception of the Sarvastivadins 

The other school, the Sarvastivadins, who retained the 
realistic conception of Buddha, differed a little from the 
Theravadins. Unfortunately their original Pi takas in Sanskrit 
are lost beyond recovery and we have to depend for our infor¬ 
mation about them on the few fragmentary pieces of their 
literature discovered in Central Asia, or in the Chinese transla¬ 
tions of their Agamas, in which again very little spade-work 
has yet been done. 2 Our main source of information at present 
is the Abhidharamakola , made accessible to us from Chinese by 
the monumental French translation of Professor La Vallee 
Poussin. The Kota. , again, it should be noted, is the work of a 
systematiser and the production of a time much later than that 
of the Agamas,' to which it bears the same relation as the 
Visuddhimagga does to the Pali Pitakas. As the present state oi 
our knowledge indicates that the Divyavadana and the 
Lalitavistara 3 originally belonged to this school, though these 
were recast by the Mahayanists, we should examine with 
caution some of the statements found in them regarding the 
haya conception. 

1. See Prof. La Vallee Poussin’s Buddhisms, pp. 232f. 

2. Dr. Chizen Akanuma (Eastern Buddhist, II, p. 7) quotes some passages 
from the Chinese Ahguttara and Samyukta Agamas and shows that the 
-dharmakaya of Buddha denoted the collection of dharmas (teachings). 

3. Winternitz, Geschichte etc ., II, p. 194. 
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I. Divyavadana 

There are a few passages in the Divyavadana throwing light 
on the rupakaya and dharmakaya of Buddha and bearing the 
identical sense of the Pali works. On the occasion Srona 
Kotikarna said that, through the grace of his teacher, he had 
seen the dharmakaya of Buddha, but as he was anxious to see 
the rupakaya, he wanted to go to the place where Buddha was 
living at the time. 1 Upagupta once said to Mara that he had 
seen the dharmakaya only and requested him to show him the 
rupakaya. Mara thereupon made an image ( vigraha ) of Buddha 
replete with all the major and minor signs of great men. 2 In 
the answer that king Rudrayana gave to Bimbisara that 
<l na raj an krpano loke dharmakayena samsprht ” 

[let not, O king, an irreligious person 3 attain (lit. touch) the 
-dharmakaya], 

the word e ‘dharmakaya” may bear a metaphysical inter¬ 
pretation but the context does not warrant it. 4 The remark 
made by Asoka, after Upagupta had pointed out to him the 
:stupa of Ananda, makes the sense of dharmakaya quite explicit. 
It runs thus; ‘That body which you all call pure, excellent and 
made of dharma ( dharmatmano dharmamayo) was borne ( dharitam ) 
by him called Vtioka ( = Ananda) and therefore his stupa 
deserves great honour. The lamp of dharma, the dispeller of 
darkness of afflictions that shone still among men was due to 
the power of him, the son of Sugatendra, and therefore, should 
be worshipped with special reverence. 5 

There are, however, Avadanas in the Divyavadana , which were 
not without some Mahayanic tint, for, we read in the 
Rudrayanavadana? as we usually find in the Mahayanic works, 

1. Divyd p. 19. 

2. ibid., p. 360. 

3. Ibid., p. 560 : krpam is defined thus : 

yas tu dharmaviragartham adharme nirato nrpah , 
sa rdjan krpario jhey as tamastamahparayanah. 

4. Ibid., p, 560. 

5. Divyd. , pp. 366-7. Cf. Przyluski, Asoka , p. 408 : In connection with 
the destruction of the law, Mahamaya exclaimed “Ceux qui sont nes du 
-Corps de la Loi (dharmakaya), ou sont-ils alles ?” 

6 . Divyd., xxxvii, p. 568. 
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that rays of light issued forth from Buddha’s mouth when he 
smiled, irradiating the beings of heaven and hell. It is note¬ 
worthy that the Atthasdlini 1 also speaks of rasmis (rays of light) 
of six colours issuing out of Buddha’s body. It seems that the 
Mahayanic ideas were percolating gradually into the rocky 
soil of the conservative Theravadins. 

II. Lalitavistara 

The Lalitavistara gives us a picture of Buddha more super¬ 
human than human and yet far from the Mahayanic concep¬ 
tions of the Sambhogakaya and Dharmakaya, though in the 
last two chapters it dwells on the doctrine of Tathata. In the 
Lalitavistara Buddha is deified but there are no traces of the 
Trikaya conception. It says in many places that Buddha 
appears in the world of men for lokdnuvartana 2 ( i.e . to follow 
the ways of the world), which, if he so desired, he could avoid 
by remaining in one of the heavens and attaining emancipation 
there. The running account of Buddha’s life is interrupted at 
times — probably these are afterthoughts of the compiler — by 
dialogues between Buddha and Ananda,. in order to make the 
treatise appear Mahayanic and not Hinayanic. At one place 
Buddha explains to Ananda that, unlike human beings, he did. 
not stay in the filth of mother’s womb but in a jewel-casket 
{ratnavyuhay placed in the womb, which was as hard as 
adamant but soft to the touch like the down of a Kacilindika 
bird, and that his birth and other events connected with it 
were all superhuman. At the same time, he prophesied that 
there will be, in the future, men unrestrained in act, thought 
and speech, ignorant, faithless, proud, believing without 
deliberation what is heard by them, who will not believe in the 
superhuman nature of his birth. 4 One can perceive through. 


1. Attha p. 16. 

2. E.g., Mtu., I, pp. 168, 170. 

3. Vis., M. pp. 88, 105, 106. This formed one of the points of conten¬ 
tion of the Mahasanghikas. See Masuda, Early Origin etc., in the Asia Major,. 
Vol. II. 

4. Lai. Vis., pp. 87ff. This goes against the Sarvastivada and Thera- 
vada conception. 
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the poetical exaggerations of the Lalitavistara that it has in view 
the historical Buddha endowed with the major and minor signs 
— a human being after all, who requires to be reminded by 
the heavenly musicians of the acts of his past lives and his 
resolution to become a Buddha and rescue beings from misery, 
and who needs a stimulus to renounce the world in order to 
fulfil his resolution. 1 In connection with the offer of houses, 
which were made by the gods to the Bodhisattva when he was 
in the womb, it is said that in order to please all the gods 
who offered houses, he caused his appearances by means of 
the Mahavyuha samadhi. This does not clearly reflect any 
idea of the Nirmanakaya — it appears more like some of the 
miracles mentioned in the Mikayas . In the last chapter of the 
Lalitavistara where Buddha’s attributes are mentioned, he is 
called the great tree ( mahadruma ) because he possessed a body 
of Dharmakdyajhana (knowledge of Dharmakaya). 2 3 As this 
chapter is very likely a Mahayana addition, we may reason¬ 
ably say that the Lalitavistara in its original form was a treatise 
of the Sarvastivadins, who viewed Buddha as a human being 
with superhuman attributes. 

III. Abhidharmakosa 

We may now consider the writings of Vasubandhu, the great 
exponent of the Sarvastivada school. In his Abhidharmakosa he 
imparted a new meaning to the words Dharmakaya and 
Rupakaya. In examining the three Saranas, he tried to bring 
out the real sense of Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, in which 
a devotee takes refuge. He said that those who take refuge in 
Buddha do, in fact, take refuge in the dharmas (qualities), which 
constitute a Buddha (buddhakaraka ), i. <?., the dharmas by the 
acquisition of which a person is called a Buddha, or in other 
words, the dharmas by the acquisition of which a person under¬ 
stands all things. These dharmas are ksayajhdna (knowledge of 


1. The descriptions gave opportunity to the Mahayanists to invent 
Upayakaus'alya Paramita, the duties of Adhyesana, Yacana, etc. 

2. Lai. Vis., p. 428. 
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the destruction of misery), anulfadajnana 1 (knowledge of the 
further non-origination of misery) and samyagdrsti (right view) 
of the Asaiksas together with the dharmas attendant to the 
jnana, viz- the five pure skandhas, A dharmakaya is formed of 
these dharmas. In another place, while showing the sameness 
of the Dharmakayas of all Buddhas, he explained the Dharma¬ 
kaya as a series of pure dharmas, or rather a renewal of the 
psycho-physical organism of the substratum anasravadharmasam - 
tana , a tray a par dvr tti) . 2 The Dharmakaya then signified a new 
purified personality or substratum (dsraya)^ but it is pointed 
out that such a Dharmakaya is possessed also by an arhat. 3 4 In 
the Sutralamkara^ such a Dharmakaya is attributed to the 
mother of Sakyamuni or to an advanced upasaka. Thus, it is 
seen that the Kola has two interpretations of the Dharmakaya, 
one being the qualities adhering to a Buddha and the other 
being the purified personality (air ay a) possessed by him. The 
Kosa , in fact, replaces the concrete conceptions of the Dharma¬ 
kaya found in the Nikdyas and the Divydvadana by an abstract 
one. In the last two works the Dharmakaya signified only the 
doctrines, viz*, the Bodhipakkhiya dharmas or Anicca, Dukkha 
and Anatta, together with the Vinaya rules contained in the 
Pdtiinokkha , while to Vasubandhu it meant the qualities adher¬ 
ing to a Buddha as well as the purified personality ( air ay a ). 

1 . Kota f VII, 67 explains that Ksayajhana with Anutpadajnana makes 
Bodhi. On account of difference among saints in the acquisition of these 
jnanas, Bodhi is said to be of three kinds : Sravakabodhi, Pratyekabuddha- 
bodhi and Anuttarasamyaksambodhi. By the above two jnanas one comp¬ 
letely abandons ignorance (asesavidyaprahanat); by the first, one realises the 
truth that his task is accomplished (t.e., duhkha has been realised by him); 
by the second, one realises that his task is no more to be accomplished 
(t.e., duhkha has been realised by him and he will not have to exert any 
more.) 

The samyagdrsti of the Asaiksas is to see things as they are really, to 
know truly the general character (samdnyalaksaria) oi dharmas. See Kota, 
VI, 50 fn. Foranoteonthe Ksayajhana, see Masuda, Early Origin etc., 
in Asia Major, Vol. II, Fasc. I. 

2. Kosa, VII, 34 for the sense ofasraya, see Ibid , viii 34, fn. cf, asraya- 
parisuddhi in Sutra., p. 286. 

^ 3. Kota, IV, 56. 

4. Huber, Sutralamkdra, pp. 217, 390, quoted in the Kota, VII,32. p. 81* 
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Referring to the formulae of the Saranas, Vasubandhu says 
that as the physical body ( rupakaya ) of Buddha does not under¬ 
go any modification by the acquisition of the quality of Buddha, 
one should not take refuge in the rupakaya of Buddha, which 
is, in fact, the rupakaya of the Bodhisattva and hence sasrava 
(impure). Just as a man would respect a monk for the qualities 
adhering to him and not for his person, so a devotee should take 
refuge in Buddhatva and not in Buddha the person. In the 
same way, Vasubandhu explains the two saranas, viz., Dharma 
and Sahgha, the former being explained as Nirvana, or the 
three Truths—Duhkha, Samudaya and Marga, or Sukha, 
Duhkha and Asukba-aduhkha — and the latter as the qualities 
that a sahgha of monks is expected to possess. 1 

The Vibha$a informs us that there are some, who believe that 
to take refuge in Buddha is to take refuge in the body consti¬ 
tuted by the head, nape of the neck, belly, back, hands and 
feet of the Tathagata. Some say that as the body is born of I 
parents, it is impure ( sasrava ) and therefore it should not be a j 
place of refuge. The refuge should be the Asaiksa dharmas, 
which make a Buddha, L e the Dharmakaya. 2 Apparently the I 
Vibhdsd refers in the first instance to the earlier Hinayana 
schools and in the second to the Sarvastivadins and their 
offshoots. 

Allied Dharmakaya Conception among the Satyasiddhis 

AND THE MaHAYANISTS 

The Satyasiddhi school takes almost the similar view of the 
Dharmakaya as the Sarvastivadins. According to iq the 
Dharmakaya is made of sila, samadhi, prajna, vimukti and 
vimuktijnanadarsana. Buddhaghosa, Nagarjuna and the author 
of the Milindapanha also refer to such a dharmakaya. 3 It means 
that the body of Buddha was purified by the practices of these 

1. Compare the formula of Sarana in the Nikayas, e.g., Digha III„ 

2. Kota, VI, p. 32; IV, p. 76n.; VIII, p. 34. 

3. Vis . M., p. 234; M . Vr. (as opinion of non-Madhyamikas), p. 423* 

Mil,, p. 98, ' 
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five skandhas stated above* and hence it can be called Dharma¬ 
kaya. But as these purifications are obtained by Arhats also, 
Harivarman, the propounder of the Satyasiddhi school, distin¬ 
guished the Dharmakaya of Buddha by saying that his 
Dharmakaya consisted not only of the above five purificatory 
practices but also of ten powers (dasa bala ), four proficiencies 
( vatiaradya) and the three recollections (smrtyupasthana ), which 
the Arhats cannot obtain. 1 

The Abkisamayalankdrakdrikd 2 and Pancavim§atisdhasrikd - 
prajndpdramita^ important text-books of the Yogacara school,, 
define the Dharmakaya in a similar sense. These state that 
the various dharmas, viz.> Bodhipaksikas, Apramanas, Vimoksas,. 
Samapattis and so forth, constitute Sarvajnata (omniscience) 
and Sarvajnata is the Dharmakaya. It should be noted that the 
Karika and the Prajndpdramita use this expression in a sense 
different from that current in the Mahayana texts. They really 
mean the Svasambhogakaya of the later Vijnanavadins. 

The Prajnapdramitas also maintain the conception that the 
Dharmakaya is produced by dharmas, the highest of which is, 
according to them, the prajnaparamita, L e ., the knowledge, 
which helps a person to realise the dharma-sunyata. The 
Astdda§asahasrika takes up the question, whether the honour 
shown to the relics of the Tathagatakaya is more meritorious 
than the honour shown to the Prajndpdramita , e. g., by making 
a copy of it. The answer given is that the relics depend on the 
body purified by the prajnaparamita, and therefore it is the 
source of Buddhas. The source deserves more honour, than the 
remnants of the fruit relics of Buddha) produced therefrom, 
and therefore it is more meritorious to honour the Prajna¬ 
paramita than the relics. 4 It adds that all teachings of Buddha 
issue from the Prajnaparamita, and the Dharmabhanakas 
preserve and propagate them; so the Dharmabhanakas should 
also be respected. They are protected by the Dharmakaya, the- 

1. Sogen, Systems etc., pp. 181, 182. 

2. Karika, ch. viii. 

3. Pahca ., (ASB. ms.) leaf 224a. 

4. Asia., ch. iv. 
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Prajnaparmita. Sarvajnata (omniscience) is pervaded ( paribha- 
vita) by the prajnaparamita; from Sarvajnata issues the body of 
Tathagata, the relics of whom are worshipped; hence Prajna- 
paramita deserves greater honour. 1 

Hinayanic speculations : 

(a) Whether Rupakaya is Vipakaja ? 

The Kosa maintains that the rupakaya of Buddha endowed with 
the major and minor signs is the result of the excellent karmas 
of his previous lives. According to it, even the Buddhas cannot 
escape the effects of their karma. The schism created by Deva- 
datta in the sangha is attributed to a deed in one of the previous 
lives of Sakyamuni. The Vydkhyd and the Vibhasd explain that 
it happened to Sakyamuni only, and not to the other Buddhas, 
because in one of his former lives he sowed dissensions among 
the disciples of an ascetic, possessed of five abhijnas. 2 3 That the 
Buddhas enjoy or suffer the effects of karma is also maintained 
by the Divyavadana^ and the Majjhima NikdyaA The Divyavaddna 
refers to a saying of Sakyamuni that even the Jinas themselves 
are not free from their karmas, while the Majjhima Nikdya 4 
says that a Tathagata performs good deeds in his previous lives, 
and as a result of these, he enjoys in the present, pure and 
pleasant sensations ( vedand ) only. Tradition says that when 
Buddha was hurt by the splinter of stone thrown by Devadatta, 
he said that ninty-one kalpas ago he had hurt a person by a 
spear, as the result of which evil deed, he now received a 
wound. 

The Milindapahha > however, takes a different view of this 
matter. Admitting that Devadatta created a schism in the 
sangha, it says that as the schism was not created by any act 
of Buddha’s own, and as it was caused by an external influence, 
it should not be said that Buddha as the result of his karma 

1. Ibid, , p. 99. It is from this conception that the Prajnaparamita is 

addressed as the mother of Buddhas. H 

2. Kosa, VII, 34, p. 8 fn., 84; IV, 102, p. 212 fn. 2./ 

3. Divyd., p. 416. r 

4. Majjhima, III, p. 227. j 

jf' 

. _ . / 
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had a divided assembly ( bhejjapariso ). In a similar way it 
explains away the wound or the illnesses, from which Buddha 
suffered. First it asserts that Buddha attained omniscience after 
uprooting all roots of evil ( akusalamulas ); so he could not have 
any more sufferings through karma . It then says that apart 
from karma , there are other causes like the three humours, 
seasons, etc., which produce vedana (feelings). According to it, 
the wound that Buddha received was due to an opakammika 
(accidental) cause and his illnesses to causes other than karma. x 

(b) Was Buddha aJarayuja or Upapaduka ? 

In order to remove doubt from the minds of the people as to 
the nature of the birth of so great and meritorious a being as 
the Bodhisattva in his last existence—a doubt expressed also in 
the La lit avis tar a , where a ratnavyuha has been devised for the 
Bodhisattva’s abode in his mother’s womb—the Kola 2 proceeds 
to show that the Bodhisattvas possess the power of choosing the 
manner of their birth (upapattivasitva ), and that Sakyamuni 
chose birth in a womb ( jarayu ) with two objects \ one was to 
benefit the Sakya clan and at the same time not to give an 
opportunity to the people to consider him a magician or a god 
or a d^rnon, and the other was to leave some relics of his body, 
by worshipping which men and other beings would go to heaven 
by thousands, or attain deliverance. 

The Mahasahghikas and their followers 3 assert that Sakya- 
muni was an upapaduka [self-born), and that even his son 
Rahula was also an upapaduka, for Bodhisattvas cannot have 
kamcL They assert that the Bodhisattvas are possessed of 
adhisihaniki rddhi [i.e., the miraculous power of appearing any¬ 
where ^id in any form), and that by the power Sakyamuni 
made a show of his existence in the womb of Maya. They 
conceived Buddha as lokottara (transcendental), and Sakyamuni 
as only a created body ( Nirmdnakaya ). The transcendental 
Buddha has aVnpakaya, which is limitless, everlasting, free from 
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all sasrava dharmas. He is always in samadhi, 1 never sleeps 
or dreams, and can know everything in an instant of thought. 
He knows neither fatigue nor rest, and is ever busy in enlighten¬ 
ing sentient beings. His power and his life are limitless. For the 
benefit of sentient beings, he appears at will in any one of the 
six gatis. Whatever he utters relates to the truth, though 
people may understand him differently. In short, the Maha¬ 
sahghikas conceived Buddha as a totally supramundane being 
with illimitable powers and knowledge, who never desired to 
attain Nirvana. 2 

Kaya conception at the beginning of Mahayana 

The Mahayanists incorporated the Nirmanakaya conception ( 
of the Mahasahghikas into their Trikaya theory, adding the 
two others, Sambhogakaya and Dharmakaya, the former 
approaching the Mahasahghika conception of the transcendental 
Buddha, and the latter being a new metaphysical conception of 
the Mahayanists. 

These new Kaya conceptions, it seems, did not make much 
of an appeal at the beginning of Mahayana. The Saddharma - 
Pundarika and the Suvarnaprabhdsa tried to erase from the minds 
of the people the lingering impression about the historical 
existence of Sakyamuni. (in the Pundarika 3 we find Maitreya 
assuming the role of a sceptic and enquiring how Buddha could, 
within a short space of forty years after the attainment of Bodhi 
at Gaya, perform the innumerable duties of a Tathagata and 
lead incalculable Bodhisattvas to Buddhahood. It appears like 
the paradox of a man of twentyfive years claiming centenarians 
as his sons and the latter calling him their father. Similarly 
Buddha’s pointing to Bodhisattvas, who had been performing 
the various duties conducive to Buddhahood for many millions 
of years as his disciples appears paradoxical. Maitreya says 

1. Cf. Lanka., p. 240; sadd samdhitds ca tathdgatdh . 

2. For details see Masuda’s Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian Buddhist 

Schools , Asia Major , vol. II, fasc. I; Anesaki’s article in tfe ERE., sv, Docetism 
(Buddhist); Suzuki’s Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, /fip. 249-251. See also 
Kosa , III, 9 referring to Mtu I, pp. 145, 154. 1- 

3. Sad. P., pp, 31 Iff. / 
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further that in the minds of those Bodhisattvas, who recently 
became Mahayanists ( navayanasamprasthitah ), there may be 
doubts of this nature; so the Tathagata should explain the 
paradox for the welfare of the religion. Buddha then asks his 
audience thrice to believe his words ( avakalpayadhvam abhi§ra - 
ddadhvam) , and says “It is not to be considered ( naiva drasfa- 
vyam ), that Bhagavan Sakyamuni lately leaving his family life 
attained Bodhi at Gaya, said “I attained sambodhi incalculable 
ages ago, and since then I have been preaching the dharma. 
All that I have said about the previous Tathagatas, Dipankara 
etc., and their parinirvana were all my own creations. These 
were only my expedients for imparting the dharma ( upayakau *■ 
salya-dharma-desanabhinirhara-nirmildni ) . All that I have said to the 
effect that I was young, recently born, left home, and attained 
Bodhi, was to appeal to a class of people, who otherwise would 
not have been convinced of the excellence of the religion 
and derived benefits therefrom. But all that I said was not 
untrue, as the Tathagatas know that the three dhatus really are; 
they know that the dhatus are neither born nor non-exist; 
neither they are the same nor different, and they are neither true 
nor false. “All that the Tathagatas say is true, but people de¬ 
void of right knowledge construe different meaning out of it”. 
“Though I have not attained parinirvana, I say that I have 
attained it. In order to rouse curiosity in the minds of the 
people and a desire to see Buddha, I say that the appearance of 
a Buddha is an exceedingly rare event. I made a show of 
Nirvana, but did not enter into it, but people with distorted 
views could not see my real self, and busied themselves with the 
worship of my relics. But this also produced a good effect, for 
they thereby became righteous and gave up their passions. From 
among them I formed my sravakasangha, and showed myself 
at Grdhrakuta, and explained to them hew to attain the 
ugrabodhi .” 

In the Suvarnaprabhdsa 1 Ruciraketu and Kaundinya brah- 
mana play the^ role of sceptics. The former enquires why 
Sakyamuni, whd performed so many meritorious deeds, should 
have such a short s^an of life as eighty years. The latter seeks 

1. Suvaiiiaprabhasa (B. 'JT. S. ed.), pp. 4-8. 
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a mustard-like relic of Buddha’s body to worship and thus go to 
heaven. Ruciraketu is told by the Buddhas of all lokadhatus 
that they did not know any man or god who could calculate the 
length of Sakyamuni’s life. They said that it might be possible 
to count the drops of water in a sea but it would be impossible 
to asceitain the length of his life. Kaundinya brahmana, who 
only feigned ignorance, was told by Litsavikumara that, just as 
it is absurd to expect cocoanuts from a rose-apple tree, so it is 
absurd to expect a relic from the Buddhakaya. The Tathagatas 
have no origin, they are ever existing and inconceivable. It is 
only the Nirmitakaya that is shown by them. How can a baby 
in which there is no bone or blood, leave a dhatu (relic)? 
Buddhas have only Dharmkaya and there is only the Dharma- 
dhatu. 


Nirmanakaya 

The Mahayanic texts tried to show, on the one hand, that 
the Hinayanists were wrong in their belief that Sakyamuni was 
really a man of flesh and blood and that relics of his body exist¬ 
ed, while on the other hand, they introduced two conceptions 
of Nirmanakaya and Buddhakaya. Whatever is said to have 
been done by Sakyamuni is accounted for by those texts as the 
apparent doings of a created body of the Buddhakaya, a shadowy 
image created to follow the ways of the world (lokdnuvartana) 9 X 
in order to bring conviction in the heart of the people that the 
attainment of Buddhahood was not an impossibility. As the 
Buddhas possess the knowledge of all that is to be done ( krtyanu- 
fthanajndna) 2 they can take any form they desire for the enlighten¬ 
ment of the various classes of beings. The Mahayanic conception 
of Nirmanakaya is essentially same as that of the Mahasanghikas. 

The Prajmpdramitas in their quaint way refer to the Nirmapa- 
kaya or Rupakaya. The Pancavimsati says that a Bodhis^ttva. 
after acquiring all the necessary Dharmas and practising 
Prajnaparmita, becomes a Sambuddha, He then renders service 
to beings of all lokadhatus (worlds) of the ten corners at all 

1. Cf. Mtu., I.pp. 168, 170. 

2. One of the four jnanas peculiar to Buddha, see Mvyut ., p. 2 
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times by Nirmanamegha (Nirmana clouds). This is called the 
Nairmanika kaya. 1 

From the Chinese sources 2 we are informed that Nagarjuna, 
in his commentary on the Prajnapdramitd , names it as, 
Mahdprajndpdrmita sdstra , and speaks of two kayas, rupakaya 
and dharmakaya. The former is the body born of parents 
possessing the qualities of sentient beings, and is subject to- 
human frailties. It was born in Kosala while his Dharmakaya 
was born at Rajagrha. The material body was necessary for 
cC earthly truth”. It was for the deliverance of beings that 
Buddha assumed different kayas, different names, birth-places 
and the ways of emancipation. This interpretation of rupa and 
dharmakayas is also followed in the Chinese Parinirvanasutrcr 
and Sandhinirmocandsutra , 3 

Some of the Yogacara texts furnish us with the following 
information regarding the conception of Nirmanakaya as pre¬ 
vailing among the Yogacarins : 

(i) The Sutralankarcfi explains the Nirmanakaya to be those 
forms, which are assumed by Buddhas to render service to 
beings of the various worlds. It generally refers to the human 
form that Buddha takes in order to make a show of his acquir¬ 
ing the ordinary arts and crafts required by an average man, 
living a family life and then retiring from it, and ultimately 
attaining Nirvana by recourse to ascetic practices. 

(ii) The Vijnaptimdtratdsiddhhi tells us that the Nirmanakaya 
is meant for Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Prthagjanas (common 
men) and Bodhisattvas, who are not yet in one of the ten 
bhumis. It may appear in all lands whether pure or impure A 
The Chinese commentaries on the Siddhl mention the various 
ways, in which Buddha can transform his body or another’s, 
body or voice, and his or other’s mind, to suit his purpose. 
Not only could he transform himself into Sakyamuni, or 
Sariputra into a young girl, but also could create an altogether 

\ 

1. Pdnca. (Gambr. ms.) 9 leaf 343c. 

2. G. Akanuma, E. B., II, pp. 17ff.; Masuda, Die Individualistische etc. ^ 
p. 60. 

3. E. B. y pp\21f. 

4. Sutra ., p. 45^ 

5. Masada, Die'Individualistische etc., p. 60. 
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new apparitional body, not, of course, a living, thinking being. 
Often he assumed the voice of Brahma or expressed himself 
through the mouth of Sariputra or Subhuti, and it was for this 
reason that we find Sariputra or Subhuti explaining some of 
the abstruse Mahay ana teachings, which they themselves were 
not expected to understand. 1 The third way in which he could 
transform his voice was to produce sounds from the sky. His 
thoughts were supramundane {lokottara) and pure ( andsrava ). 
He could produce in mind any thought he liked; in fact, he 
appeared in his Nirmitakaya as Sakyamuni with a mind {citta) 
suited to the ways of the world. He could also impose hi& 
thoughts on the minds of others. 

(iii) The Abhisamaydlankdrakdrika states that there are four 
kayas, of which the Svabhavikakaya is real, and the three 
others, viz*, Dharmakaya (= Svasambhogakaya), Sambhoga- 
kaya (= Parasambhogakaya) and Nirmanakaya are sdmvrta 
(i. e. unreal); these are meant for Bodhisattvas and Sravakas 
respectively. According to it , the Nirmanakaya was intended 
for Sravakas and Bodhisattvas who are not yet in one of the 
ten bhumis. It describes the Nirmanakaya as a body unsevered 
from the real kaya, and as the actions performed by it are 
similarly unsevered from the kaya, they should be regarded as 
asamsdra (transcendental, i. e ., not worldly). Then it proceeds 
to show that the thirtyseven kinds of purificatory actions per¬ 
formed by the Nirmanakaya are really the actions of the 
Dharmakaya. The thirtyseven actions, explained by it, are 
the thirtyseven steps, through which a Nirmanakaya passes 
after its inception. These are as follows : 2 A Nirmanakaya (i) 
is unmindful of good or bad forms of existence; in other words,, 
takes birth as an animal, human being or god as necessities 
require — this is called gatiprasama; (ii) practises the four 
samgrahavastus (elements of popularity) ; (iii) enlightens him¬ 
self about matter opposite and similar, good and evil, by the 
irutamayi and such other means of knowledge, and then applies, 
himself to the service of others, keeping himself unconcerned 
(nr., having no anunaya , like a magician for the things made 

, . 


1 . See Asia., pp. 14, 33, 414. 

2. 1913, p. 604. 
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by him magically) ; (iv) practises the six paramitas purified in 
three ways (trimandalavisuddha) ; (v) performs, and persuades 

others to perform the ten kusalakarmapaihas (moral duties) 
and thus establish all in the path leading to Buddhahood; 
(vi) exerts for realising the non-existence in reality of all 
things; (vii) comprehends the non-duality of things and the 
all-pervasive ness of the dharmadhatu, and so on, until he 
reaches the Tathagatabhumi after realising the absence of 
difference between things constituted and unconstituted. 1 In 
short, the Karika wants to say that the whole course of life of a 
Bodhisattva, extending through incalculable births, is nothing 
but the Nirmanakaya, a thing not separate from the Dharma¬ 
kaya, as, in fact, according to the Mahayana philosophy, all 
creations are neither the same as, nor different from, the 
dharmadhatu. 

(iv) The Lankavatdra explains the relation of Nirmanakaya 
to Dharmakaya in the same way as the Karika . It states that 
Nirmitabuddhas are not produced by actions; the Tathagata 
is neither in them nor outside them (sarve hi nirmitabuddha na 
karmaprabhavd na tesu tathdgato na cdnyatra tebhya tathagata) . 2 It is 
only when the sons of the Jina realise the visible world to 
have no existence apart from the citta that they obtain the 
Nirmanakaya free from kriyd and samskara , and endowed with 
bala , abhijhd and vatita . 3 Like the Siddhi , it says that the 
Tathagatas by creating Nirmanakaya perform the various 
duties of a Tathagata ( Tathdgatakrtya ). 4 It gives also the 
interesting information that Vajrapani serves as an attendant 
on the Nirmitanirmanabuddhas, and not on the real Buddhas 5 
and that the function of such a Buddha is to preach and 
explain the characteristics of dana, slla, dhyana, samadhi, 
citta, prajna, jnana, skandha, dhatu, ayatana, vimoksa, and 
vdjnana. 6 


1 . Karika,, ch. vii; also JA 1913. pp. 599, 600. 

2. Lanka p. 242. 

3. Ibid., p. 73. 

4. Ibid., p. 240. 

5. Ibid., p.242. ' 

6 . Ibid., p. 57. 
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Sambhogakaya 

We have seen that the Rupakaya or Nirmanakaya was 
meant for the Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Prthagjanas and 
Bodhisattvas, who were not in one of the ten bhumis, so 
another kaya had to be devised, a very suitable kaya for the 
benefit of all Bodhisattvas. This is called Parasambhogakaya, 
as distinguished from Svasmbhogakaya, a similar subtle body 
perceived by the Buddhas alone. It is this Parasambhogakaya, 
which plays, the role of a preacher of the various Mahayana 
sutras, the scenes being mostly laid either at Grdhrakuta, the 
only place in the three dhatus considered pure and suitable for 
the appearance of a Sambhogakaya, or in the Sukhavati-vyufta, 
or in one of the heavens. 

It will be observed from the description of the appearance 
of Buddha and his manner of preaching the Sutras that the 
Mahayanists were not yet able to forget or rise above the 
human conception of Buddha of the Hinayanists. They still 
gave Sakyamuni the role of the presiding Buddha of the uni¬ 
verse, to whom flocked reverently with flowers, incense, etc., 
all the Bodhisattvas, Sravakas and Grhapatis of the various 
lokadhatus of the ten directions, to hear from him the Prajha - 
par ami td, the Saddharmapundarika , or the Gandavyuha . These 
Bodhisattvas again had their own tutelary Buddhas, who, 
according to the Mahayana metaphysics, possessed the same 
Dharmakaya as that of Sakyamuni. They also came or were 
sometimes sent by their Buddhas, with messages of greetings 
and flowers as tokens of their regard, to Sakyamuni Buddha, 
whose Buddhaksetra was then the Saha lokadhatu. Sometimes 
the descriptions go so far as to say that the Buddhas them¬ 
selves came to hear discourses from Sakyamuni Buddha, and 
the concourse of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas became so great 
that the Saha lokadhatu had to be cleared of all oceans, 
mountains, seas, rivers, and cities, as well as of gods, men and 
other beings. As we read in the Hlnayana texts that monks 
used to come to meet Buddha, bringing with them one or two^ 
samaneras, so also we read in the Saddharmapundarika that on 
account of insufficiency of space the countless Buddhas could. 
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not have with them more than one or two Bodhisattvas as 
.attendants ( upasthapakas ) d 

Now let us see what was their conception of the kaya of this 
Buddha. According to the Satasahasrika and the Pancavimiati - 
sahasrika , 2 it is an exceedingly refulgent body, from every pore 
of which steamed forth countless brilliant rays of light, illumi¬ 
nating the lokadhatus as innumerable as the sands of the 
Ganges. When this body stretched out its tongue, innumerable 
rays of light issued forth from it, and on each ray of light was 
found a lotus of thousand petals on which was seated a Tathd- 
gatavigraha (an image of the Tathagata, a sort ofNirmana- 
kaya), preaching to Bodhisattvas, Grhasthas (householders), 
Prnvrajitas (recluses) and others the dharma consisting of the 
paramitas. After a Simhavikridita samadhi his body illuminated 
the trisahasramahasahasra lokadhatu just as the bright clear 
Sun or the full Moon illuminates the world. Buddha then 
shows his Prakrtydtmabhava (real form) to all the worlds. The 
several classes of gods as well as the men of the four continents, 
Jambudvipa, Aparagodana, etc., see this Prakrtydtmabhava and 
think that the Tathagata is sitting before them and preaching 
the doctrine. From this body again issue forth some rays of 
light, by which all beings of all lokadhatus see Sakyamuni 
Buddha preaching the Prajndpdramita to his sangha of monks 
and congregation of Bodhisattvas. 

Though this conception of the refulgent body of Buddha 
found currency in the Prajndpdramitds , the expression Sam¬ 
bhogakaya was still unknown to them. It was usually called 
by them Prakrtydtmabhava (natural body) or Asecanaka dtmabhdva 
(all-diffusing body). As a matter of fact, the Astasdhasrikd is 
not even aware of the Prakrtydtmabhava or Asecanaka-dtmabhava 9 
showing clearly its priority to the other Prajndpdramitds. It 
speaks only of Rupakaya and Dharmakaya 3 and the long 
glorious description of Buddhakaya, which appears in the Sata 
and P ancavimiati-sdhasrika as niddna (introduction to the text), 
is totally absent from it. It is only in the recast version of the 
Pancavimfati that the expression Sambhogikakaya was intro- 

1. Sad. P., pp.\44-45. 

2. Sata., pp. 8-2$; Pcnca., pp. 6ff.; for ‘Asecanaka’ see Samadhiraja utra 

(B. T. S. ed.) p. i\0. 

3. Asia., pp. 338, ^97, 513. 
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<luced by way of giving a gist of the topic. 1 In it the Sam¬ 
bhogakaya is described thus : Bodhisattvas, after attaining 
bodhi by means of the prajnaparamita, take a body endowed 
with thirty two major and eighty minor signs with a view to 
preach the doctrines of Mahayana to the Bodhisattvas and at 
the same time to arouse in their minds joy, delight and love 
for the excellent dharma. The original Prajndpdramita regarded 
this refulgent kaya as nirmita (created) and as such it included 
it in Rupakaya and did not feel the necessity of introducing 
the conception of a third kaya, the Sambhogika. 

In keeping with this dvikaya theory of the Prajndpdramitds > 
Nagarjuna also did not refer to, or probably was not aware of, 
the third kaya, the Sambhogika. Both Drs. Akanuma and 
Masuda could not trace the conception of Sambhogakaya in 
Nagarjuna’s Mahaprajndpdramitd-sdstra. Dr. Akanuma also men¬ 
tions his disinclination to accept the “Hymns of the Triple Body 
{Trikaya)” ascribed by the Tibetans to Nagarjuna as a work 
of the famous author. 2 If the Kdrikas of Nagarjuna on the 
Tath^gatakaya 3 be examined, it also becomes app arent that 
Nagarjuna was interested in giving an exposition of the real 
kaya (i.e., Dharmakaya or Svabhavakaya) only. To him the 
^distinction of Sambhogakaya and Rupakaya was unimportant, 
as both of them were unreal. 

Thus, it is seen that up to the time of Nagarjuna, the conce¬ 
ption of Sambhogakaya was not distinguished from that of 
Rupa- or Nirmana- kaya. The Lahkdvatdra presents us first with 
this conception, calling it Nisyanda- or Dharmatanisyanda- 
Buddha, and it seems that the term Sambhogakaya was not yet 
current. We have seen that in HInayana works also, it is pointed 
out that the super-excellent body of Buddha, endowed with the 
major and minor signs of great men, was due to the countless 
meritorious deeds performed by him in his previous lives. 4 The 
Ghinese rendering of Sambhogakaya by pao sheny 6 in which pao 
means fruit or reward, also indicates that Sambhoga had no 

1. Panca (A.S.B. ms.) leaf, 359a: Iti Sdmbhogika-kdyah. 

2. Eastern Buddhist, II, pp. 17ff. 

3. M. Vr., Gh. XXII. 

4. Lanka., pp. 28, 34; see ante. 

A. Sakaki, Mvyut. 117. 
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other sense than ‘vipaka or nisyanda’. The later Yogacarins 
called it Parasambhogakaya in order to distinguish it from the 
other kaya called by them Svasambhoga. Though the A$ta- 
sdhasrikd does not distinguish Sambhogakaya from the Nirmana- 
kaya, it refers to the super-excellent body of Buddha as the 
result of his meritorious acts in previous lives. 1 The Lankdvatdra> 
by using the expression Vipakaja or Vipakastha, shows a stage 
of transition from the Hinayanic conception of Vipakajakaya 
to that of the Mahayanic Parasambhogakaya. 

(*’) The Lankdvatara says that the function of the Nisyanda- 
Buddha is to teach the parikalpita (imaginary) and paratantra 
(relatively existent) nature of things to those persons, wha 
weave a net of thought-constructions around themselves, being 
unaware of the dream-like nature of things. 2 3 This is also the 
function of Sakyamuni of the Saha lokadhatu when he imparts, 
the teaching of the Prajndpdramitds or the Saddharmapundarika? 

( ii) The Sutralankdra also does not distinguish Sambhoga¬ 
kaya into Svasambhoga and Parasambhoga. It says that with 
this body Buddhas enjoy the dharmas and it is different ac¬ 
cording to the different lokadhatus, implying thereby that a 
Buddha of each lokadhatu has his own Sambhogakaya, 
which is different from those of other Buddhas of othen 
Buddhaksetras. 4 

(Hi) The Suvarnaprabhasa and ( iv ) the Abhisamaydlankdrakarikd 
tell us that the Sambhogakaya is a very subtle body of Buddha. 
It is endowed with all the mahapurusa signs and is generally 
assumed by Buddhas for imparting the higher and metaphysical 
truths to the advanced Bodhisattvas. The Suvarnaprabhasa 5 also 
does not speak of the two forms of Sambhogakaya, as found in 
the Siddhi. 

(y) The Siddhi says that there are two Sambhogakayas 
called Parasambhogakaya and Svasambhogakaya. The former 
is seen by Bodhisattvas, while the latter is seen by the Buddhas 

1. Asta., 515, Buddhanam kayak kdranasamutpannah p urve-karmavipakad ' 
utpannah, etc, 

2. Lanka., p. 57. 

3. The function of Nirmitabuddha is to teach dana, sila, etc., see ante. 

4. Sutra., pp. 45-6. 

5* Suzuki, Outlines etc., p. 257; in the published portion of the Sanskrit; 
text (B.T.S.) this passage does not appear. 
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of the various lokadhatus, and not by bodhisattvas. As regards 
refulgence, illimitability and immeasurability there is no differ-' 
ence between these two kayas. Both of them have colour and 
form ( varna-rupa-s arris thana ) as well as voice (sabda). On account 
of the knowledge of sameness (samatd) obtained by Buddhas, 
the body is anasrava (pure). It can appear only in a pure land 
like the Sukhavativyuha or Grdhrakuta. The difference between 
the Parasambhogakaya and the Svasambhogakaya is that the 
former has the mahapurusalaksanas while the latter has not, 
and that the citta of the former is as unreal as that of the 
Nirmanakaya, while the citta of the latter is real, and besides, 
this citta possesses the four jnanas, viz., ddar§ajhdna (mirror¬ 
like knowledge), 1 samatd-jnana (knowledge of the sameness of 
all things), pratyaveksand-jndna (knowledge of distinguishing sub¬ 
ject, object and the varieties of things) and krtyanusthana-jhana 
(knowledge of doing all that is to be done). 2 The rupa of both 
the Sambhogakayas is exceedingly subtle and expansive with¬ 
out limit, yet it is sapratigha (possessed of the quality of obstruc¬ 
tion). Nevertheless the subtle bodies of countless Buddhas are 
in ter penetrable. 

The recast version of the Pancavim§ati z refers to the Sam¬ 
bhogakaya, and does not like the Kdrikd , distinguish between 
Dharmakaya ( = Svasambhoga) and Parasambhogkaya, the 
reason being that in the original version of the Pancavimsati , 
there must have been, as in the Prajndpdramitds } the conceptions 
of only two kayas, and not of three or four. The Kdrikd , in fact, 
supports the Siddhi in regard to the conception of kayas, using 
only somewhat different names. The conception of the Svasam¬ 
bhogakaya shows a tendency of the Yogacara school to posit 
something like the Isvara of the Upanisads behind the pheno¬ 
menal universe. The Dharmakaya corresponds to the impersonal 
Absolute of the Vedanta, the Brahman, and the Sambhogakaya 
to the Isvara when Brahman assumes name and form. Every 
Buddha, it should, however, be noted, has his own Sambhoga¬ 
kaya but all Buddhas have one Dharmakaya. The Lankdvatara 

1. Cf. Digha , II, p. 93: Dhammadasa. 

2. Explained in detail in the Sutra, pp. 46 ff; Mvyut. 5. 

3. Panca (A.S.B. ms), leaf. 359a. Gf. Siksd., p. 159; Bodhic., pp. 1 , 4; 
Mia., Ill, pp 344, 452. 
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also gives hints to this effect. It says that abhava (absence of 
anything) is not Tathagata, and again, as Tathagata is 
described as ‘Anutpada-anirodha*, it has some meaning. 
It then denotes the Manomaya-dharmakaya. 1 It cannot be 
seen by the non-Buddhists, Sravakas, Pratyeka-buddhas and 
even Bodhisattvas in one of the first seven bhumis. Just as 
different names of one thing or one person like hasta, kara, 
pani, or Indra, Sakra, Purandara indicate different aspects of 
the same thing so also the different names of Sakyamuni Buddha 
in the Saha lokadhatu, e.g. 9 Svayambhu, Nayaka, Trsabha, 
Visnu, Isvara, Pradhana, Kapila, Soma, Bhaskara, Rama, 
Vyasa, or Sunyata, Tathata, Bhutakoti, Nirvana, Saravjna, etc., 
indicate the different aspects of Sakyamuni Buddha. 2 People 
being subject to the conceptions of two extremes ‘is 5 or 'is not’ 
(dvqyantapatitayd) do not know that Buddha is like a reflection 
of the Moon on water neither appearing nor disappearing. In 
this passage there is a clear hint that this Manomaya-dharma¬ 
kaya, existing in the Saha lokadhatu, is the same as the Sva- 
sambhogakaya of the Siddhi and the Asecanka-atmabhava or 
Prakrtyatmabhava of the Praj hap dr ami t as , and it corresponds to 
the Upani$adic conception of Isvara. 

Dharmakaya 

The three kayas, of which we have so far spoken, belong 
strictly, to the realm of Samvrti, worldly and transcendental, 
and as such they were treated as Rupa or Nirmana-kaya by the 
early Mahayanists, including Nagarjuna. The only real kaya 
of Buddha is the Reality as conceived by the Mahayanists, and 
is not different from the things or beings of the universe. 3 * 
Though an attempt to define it by the current words and ex¬ 
pression is bound to be not only incorrect but misleading, the 
Mahayanic texts tried to give an idea of it as far as the language 
permitted. The Karika and the Siddhi call it Svabhavika or 

1. For the definition of Manomayakaya and its three sub-divisions see 
.Lanka ., p. 81; Suzuki, E*B ., iv, pp. 284-5. 

2. Lanka, pp. 192-3; cf. Dasa p. 55. 

3. In a Buddhist inscription of Battambang, a stanza in salutation of 

Buddha brings out this idea. See Le Museon , voh VII. 
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illimitable, if'fi s tK ™- i-mea.urable and 
and Nirmana-kayas I.iT a V ‘ he b “ s »fthe Sambhoga 

l^ana.) «nd^“«p r ^ b Itl: ' “f 1 

eternal, real and unlimited gunas 'it hlT “ P ossessed of 
and again Dharmakaya Buddhas mav h ne ! ther . Cltta ^ rupa, 
bhogakayas but they have all tau aVC tbelr ,ndlvi dual Sami f 

beraalili^inlt^Lr,. , anmk4ya '‘ 11 -1 y 

■scribed, for that would be like L “ d ”°< */ 

describe the Sun, ^ “ “ 

can‘be »fDba rraakS) , a 

•nd whether be * h ' of Nagarju 2 

—* such P “ d cb‘ he , worb of 

negativism ? To put it in anoth^ P h / pUre and sim ple 
Prajndpiiramilds and Nagarjuna’/ W37 ’ WaS “ the ob J ect of the 
incongruities of the worfd and JTu" f P ° mt ° Ut ° nl > r the 

reality, never assert that Tathlr P ° S ^. bIe state ™em about the 
its real sense is Jso non^lT^ ^ “ ° harmaka ^ in 
-nirvikaravikalpa nirvikalba fS ,rh The sta f em ent s hk e tathatavikard 
able, be y ond^c„:;:"f nd (S d "* n S “, ““““’"i 
conception of the Reality than a nure? Sh0W a P osltive 
to the Dharmakaya also th P a , P ^ ,y negative one. I„ regard 

r ,, !in,i,ar 

the world or preached by the Ta th5gata , 1™’ Ztl i“ 

2 M V ‘a M '' P ' 508: NirVa ” a is one for ail Buddhas. 

3. Ana a ’30>“f 59, SUZUk *’ Awakenin S »f Faith, p. 62. 
tathata ekaivaisa tathata dvav&dnniM-l- C ° >atk ^ a ta-talhata ya ca sarvadharma- 

kamdvayatathata. * ^ 1 xalhaia ta M sa tathatadmyadvaidhi- 

from anywhere, nor belongs to anything hence as Tathlt-^ 5 '^ 6 '’ 6 “ 
anybody, it is non-dual and one) ’ f athata does not belong to 

Four other passages of similar import, see M. Vr. Gh.xxii. 
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ence than things seen in a dream and, does not enquire whence 
the Tathagata comes and where he goes, realises the Tathagata 
through Dharmata. 1 The Buddhakaya, that people sp-ak of, 
arises through cause and condition like the sound of flute; it 
involves really no appearance or disappearance. Those, who 
run after the form and voice of the Tathagata and conceive 
of his appearance and disappearance are far from the Truth. 2 
Ho further statements than this can be made about the Reality, 
fir that would be again prapanca . When the Asfasdhasrika 
asserts that the Tathagata does not exist, it refers to that 
Tathagata as conceived by one on reading the Mahay ana texts. 
Even the Bodhisattvas, unless and until they reach the tenth 
bhumi, cannot extricate themselves from a conception of the 
Tathagatakaya, however, subtle it may be (e.g., the Svasam- 
bhogakaya). They are still under a delusion and it is this delusion 
that the Prajnapdramitds endeavour to remove by asserting that 
there is no Tathagata. 

Nagarjuna by denying the existence of a so-called Tathagata 
does nothing more than what the Prajnapdramitds endeavour to 
establish. His point is that, if bhavasantati (series of existence) 
be admitted then' the existence of a Tathagata should also be 
admitted, 3 for the Tathagata represents the ultimate state of this 
bhavasantati ; it is a state attained by a being after a long series 
of existence. As in reality ( paramarihatah ), there is no bhava¬ 
santati, there is also no Tathagata—that being who is supposed 
to have become a Tathagata after practising mahakaruna and 
other virtues, and thereby attaining omniscience. If the 
Tathagata had really existed, he would either be the same as 
five skandhas or different from them, or the skandhas would be 
in him or he in the skandhas, but as he is none of these nor any 
one of these is he, he cannot have any real existence. By 
these and other similar arguments Nagarjuna asserts that there 
is no Tathagata. By such denial he only establishes that the 
Tathagata as the ultimate state of bhavasantati does not exist. 

1. Asta., p. 514: te dharmalayd tathagaiam prajandti. Cf. M.Vr., p.448: 
dharmato buddha drastavyah, 

2. Asia., p. 513. 

3. M. Vr*> p. 431: vidyata eva bhaiasantatu tathagata-sadbhdvdt; Ibid p. 432. 

Jsfa hy ekena janmand sakyam tathagatatvam anuprdpium. 
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Candraklrti, in support of Nagarjuna’s arguments, quotes a 
passage from the Astasdhasrikd (p. 472) in which Buddha and 
his dharma are compared to may a or svapna , but at the same 
time he says “we do not assert the non-existence ( ndstitva ) of the 
Tathagata in every way, for then we would be guilty of apavada 
(denial), and yet being desirous of describing the Tathagata by 
means of vyavahdra-salya (conventionally) and by taking recourse 
to super-impositions ( samdropa ) we say that he is sunya or 
asunya, sunyasunya or naiva sunya nasunya. But he who end¬ 
eavours to realise the true Tathagata by having recourse to 
statements and denials will never know him. Candraklrti, in 
support of the above, quotes the verses from the Vajracchedika , 
to which the A$tsahasrikd as well as the Bodhic ary avatar a (p.42) 
refer, viz. 9 “he who endeavoured to see me through my form 
and voice could not see me because 

dharmato buddha drastavya dharmakaya hi nayakah , 
dharmata cdpy avijneyd na sd sakyd vijdnitum . 

[A buddha is to be seen in the sense of dharmata (nature of 
dharmas), for the leaders (of men) have only Dharmakaya. 
That dharmata is unknowable (so also is the Tathagata)]. 1 

Nagarjuna concludes his examination of the Tathagatakaya 
by identifying Tathagata with the world ( jagat ), 2 or nature 
itself, and asserting that the Tathagata, whom people or even 
Bodhisattvas have in view, is only a bimba (image) ofkusala- 
dharmas and is not the real Tathata or Tathagata. 3 A dialecti¬ 
cian like Nagarjuna cannot go further than this to establish the 
Reality. It is by denial of the existence of unreal things, in¬ 
cluding the so-called Tathagata, that he points towards the 
Reality—the real Tathagatakaya, the Dharmakaya. 4 

The conception of Dharmakaya was of special interest to the 
Yogacarins. The LankavatdraP in describing it says that 

1. M. Vr., p. 448; cf. Asfa., pp. 513, 514; Vajra., p. 43. 

2. Tathagato yatsvabhdvas tat svabhdvam idam jagat^ 

Tathagato nihsvabhavo nihsvabhavam idam jagat. 

3. M.Vr., pp. 448-9. 

4. Prapancayantiye buddham prapaftcatltam avyayam , 

Te prapaftcahatah sarve na pasyanli Tathdgatam. 

See also M. Vr p. 534, 

5. Lanka., pp. 57, 60. 
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(Dharmata) Buddha is without any substratum (nirdlamba) 
and lies beyond the range of functioning organs of sense, proofs 
or signs and hence beyond the vision of Sravakas, Pratyeka- 
buddhas or the non-Mahayanists. It is to be realised only 
within one’s own self. The Sutrdlahkdra. 4 calls it Svabhavika- 
dharmakaya. It is one and the same kaya in all Buddhas, very 
subtle, unknowable and eternal. The Trimiika 1 2 explains the 
Dharmakaya as the transformed dsraya (substratum) tho 
alayavijnana—the transformation being effected by knowledge 
(jndna) and the suppression of the two evils [dausthulyas ), viz*>. 
klesavarana and jneyavarana. The Aloka : 3 on the Abhisamdya- 
lahkarakdrika also explains the Dharmakaya in a similar way. 
According to it, there are two kinds of Dharmakaya, one being 
the Bodhipaksika and the other dharmas, which are themselves 
pure and productive of clear knowledge ( nisprapancajndndtmand ) 
and the other the transformed asraya of the same which is* then 
called Svabhavakaya. Professor Stcherbatsky 4 supplies us with 
nearly the same information that we find in the Aloka from some 
source, which he does not mention. He says that e according 
to the early Yogacaras, the Dharmakaya is divided inta 
Svabhavakaya (no-bo-nid-sku) and jhanakdya (ne-ses-kyi-sku) , 
the first is the motionless (nitya) substance of the universe, the 
second is anitya, ue., changing, living”. Evidently what the 
Professor means by Jnanakaya is the Dharmakaya, consisting 
of the Bodhipaksika and other dharmas, of the Aloka. That the 
Svabhavakaya is the nityakaya, as pointed out by him, is also 
supported by the Suvarnaprabhasa and other texts. 5 

The Chinese commentators on the Siddhi state that Dharma¬ 
kaya is the metaphysical principle of real citta and rupaoiths 
Tathagata. It is the real nature of things, and can be equated 
with Tathata, Dharmadhatu or Tathagatagarbha. 6 

1. i Sutra., p. 45. 

2. TrimHkd , p. 44. 

3. J. A., 1913. 

4. Con. of TV., p. 185n. 

5. Suvarnaprabhasa (B.T.S.), p. 8; Lanka ., p. 78; Sutra., p. 46. 

6 . I have derived the information from Professor La Vallee Poussin. 
In Lanka, (pp. 77, 78) the Tathagatagarbha is described as nitya, dhruva, 
sasvata, siva, etc., just as the non-Buddhists speak of their great soul as 
nitya, karta, nirguna, vibhu, and avyaya. 
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The goal of Bodhisattvas is to realise the Dharmakaya. Every 
being has the Dharmakaya, or the Dharmakaya comprises all 
beings of the world, but as they are blinded by avidya, they do 
not realise this fact. What the Bodhisattva aims at is the 
removal of this avidya and the realisation of the fact that he is 
the same as the Dharmakaya. The Aloka on the Karikd 1 enu¬ 
merates the steps through which a Bodhisattva passes and points 
out that the last step of a Bodhisattva is to realise the Dharma¬ 
kaya ( dharmakayabhisambodhena bhavifyati), after which it becomes 
easy for him to assume any one of the four kayas. In the 
Lankavatdra we notice that Mahamati is anxious to know how 
the Bodhisattvas, after completing the ten bhumis, can attain 
the Tathagatakaya or Dharmakaya and go to any one of the 
Buddhaksetras or heavens. The Lankavatdra also describes in 
rosy colours the prospect of attaining the Mahadharmamegha 
in the ninth bhumi, adorned with many jewels, and sitting on a 
lotus in a jewelled palace surrounded by other Bodhisattvas of 
his status. He comprehends there the illusory nature of all 
things. He is anointed ( abhi$eka ) byVajrapani and a son of 
Buddha. He then goes beyond the bhumi of Buddhasutas by 
realising within himself the dharma-nairatmya and confronts 
the Dharmakaya. 2 The TrimHkd says that just as Vimuktikaya 
is the goal of the arhats, so Dharmakaya is the goal of the 
Bodhisattvas. It shows that as the arhats by getting rid of 
klesavarana obtain a purified kaya, so also a Buddha by getting 
rid of both klesavarana and jneyavarana obtains the 
Dharmakaya. 3 

The world of experience is phenomenal. It may be compared 
to a magical illusion or dream. In the A$tasdhasrika Prajha - 
pdramita (R. Mitra’s edition, p. 39) appears the following 
passage,— 

Ayusman Subh utih tan devaputran etad avocat , mdyopamds te sattvdh y 
svapnopamds te sattvdh. Iti hi mdyd ca salivas ca advaya advaidhi- 
kard . Evam sakrdagamin pi...arhattam pi. ..Samyaksambuddham pi 
mdyopamd svapnopamah . 

1. J. A. f 1913. 

2. Lanka., pp. 51, 70. 

3. Trimsiha , p. 44. 
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[Transl. Ayusman Subhuti said to the Devaputras that all 
worldly beings are illusion, dream. Illusion and worldly beings 
are one and the same. » 

It should be noted that not only worldly beings but also saints 
like the Once-returners ( Sakrdagami) and the Perfect ( Arhat) 
and even the worldly figure of Gautama Buddha are illusion 
or dream.] 

The Absolute, i.e., the Dharmakdya of Buddha is indescribable. 
It is the only reality that Buddha realised at Bodh-Gaya. 

All things of the world has three aspects: viz,, (i) quint¬ 
essence, (ii) attributes and (iii) activity. Take, for instance, 
an earthen jar; it is subject to origination and disintegration, 
while the earth is indestructible, i.e., unconditioned while the 
latter two are destructible i.e. y conditioned. 

Another simile may be useful. Take for instance, an ocean 
and the waves of the ocean. The latter may be high or low, 
according to the force of wind of ignorance but the water of the 
ocean neither increases nor decreases. It is unfathomable and 
immeasurable, i.e., unconditioned. The whole universe has two 
aspects i.e.y changed and unchanged. The latter is known as 
the Bhuta-tathata, the absolute. It persists through all space and 
time, the basis of all, the universal and eternal substratum. 
It corresponds to the conception of Brahman of the Upani$ads. 
This is identical with the Dharmakdya of Buddha. Dharma is the 
supreme principle of life. Adi-Buddha happens to be the first 
conception to the personification of Dharma. It is a metaphysical 
conception. It is not in active touch with the world. 

The leaders of men possess true body or nature, which is un¬ 
knowable, it cannot be known (except within one’s own self) 
(pratyalmavedya). In the A$fsdhasrikd Prajhdparamiia (R. Mitra’s 
ed. p. 94) appears the following passage,™ 

Md khalu punar imam bhik$avah satkdyam kdyam manyadhvarji . 

Dharmakayo parini$pattito mam bhiksavo draksyanti . 

[Transl. O monks, you should not think that this individual 
body is my body. O monks, you should see me from the accom¬ 
plishment of the Dharma-body). 

Again, in the same text (p. 513) appears the following 
passage: 

jYa hi tafhagato rupakayato drastavyah . dharmakdyds tathagata , 
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na hi kulaputra dharmata dgacchati va gacchati vd. Evam eva kula- 
putra na hi tathdgatdnam agamanam vd gamanam vd. Tad yathdpi 
ndma kulaputra puru$ah svapndntargata ekam tathagato pasyet dvau 
vd trin va sahasram tato va u t tar am , na prativibuddham san ekam 
eva tathdgatam na pasyet...Tad yathdpi ndma kulaputra vindyah 
sabdam utpadyamdno na kutakit dgacchati niruddhamane\pi na 
kvacit gacchati...hetupratyayd samagrity 5 utpadyate. hetvadhinah 
praiyayddhinah. 

[Transl. The Tathagatas cannot be seen in his form ( rupa ) 
i.e.y material body. The Dharma bodies are the Tathagatas. 
There is no coming or going of Dharmata. Similarly, there is 
no coming or going of the Tathagatas. A sleeping man might 
see in his dream one Tathagata or two or three up to one 
thousand or still more. On waking up, he would, however, 
no longer see even one Tathagata or two or three up to one 
thousand or still more. These Tathagatas do not come from 
anywhere nor go to anywhere. They are eternal and ever 
existing.] 

Buddha appears in this world with high intelligence and 
unlimited amity (maitri) and compassion (karuna) to rescue 
beings from their lives of misery on account of birth and death. 

In the Saddharma-pundarika (Gh. Ill) appears an episode as 
to the ways and means ( updya-kau§alya-paramitd ) adopted by 
Buddha. It is as follows: 

There was a fabulously rich man, who had an old, large and 
unused house, which became a haunt of birds, worms and 
reptiles. It had a tottering roof of straw and had only one door 
for exit. The house suddenly caught fire. The owner of the house 
had a number of children playing within the house. He was 
very much frightened on account of the fire as well as of the 
venomous reptiles existing in the house and thought of taking 
out the children by his strong arms but the difficulty was that 
they could not be brought together and would not listen to their 
father’s warning about the raging fire. The father knew his 
children’s inclinations and so he came out of the house and 
collected beautiful toy-carts drawn by goats, deer and bullocks 
and tempted the boys to come out and take them, after coming 
out of the burning house. The boys struggled among themselves 
to come out first in order to take the best cart. The father 
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then felt relieved at the safety of his sons. When the boys asked 
for the toy-carts, the rich father gave them not the cheap types 
of carts but expensive, fast carriages, replete with all the con¬ 
ceivable furnishings and drawn by sturdy bulls. 

Buddha then asked Sariputra whether he would consider the 
father guilty of lying. When Sariputra answered in the nega¬ 
tive, Buddha told him that he himself may be likened to the 
rich father and the house to the world of existence of senses 
and desires, and the sons to the men of the world, unmindful 
of the fire burning the world. The wooden cheap toy-carts were 
the various disciplinary and meditational practices prescribed 
in the Sravakayana, Pratyekabuddhayana and Bodhisattvayana* 
which were held out as the bait for the men of the world ta 
come out of the three worlds (Kamadhatu, Rupadhatu and 
Arupadhatu). The bait was the attainment of eternal happi¬ 
ness through perfection in Balas, Bodhyangas, Dhyana, Vimoksa 
Samadhi, Samapatti, etc. 

Some of the men of the world, who relied on Buddha’s words* 
retired from worldly life. Of them again some became interested 
in attaining salvation ( nirvana ) for himself only by listening to 
the teaching of, and following the practices prescribed in the 
formula of the Aryasatyas. They were the Sravakayanists and 
they might be compared to the boys seeking carts drawn by 
goats ( aja ). There were also those who aspired for omniscience 
like that of the Buddha by self-acquired perfect knowledge and 
wished to help all beings to attain parinirvana and also exerted 
to attain the qualities, which make a Buddha. These were the 
Mahayanists, seeking exit from the Tridhatus, and might be 
compared to those boys seeking carts drawn by bulls, not only, 
toy-carts but also actual vehicles of a very high class. Likewise, 
Buddha gave his disciples Buddhayana. In fact, all the four 
yanas were of one nature and realise that Buddha could not 
have told a lie by taking recourse to the expedients ( upaya - 
kausalyd) of teaching his dhamma in different ways, viz., 
Sravakayana, Pratyeka-buddhayana and Bodhisattvayana. 


Chapter VI 

EXPOSITION OF NIRVANA 

The second fundamental point of difference between the 
doctrines of Hinayana and Mahayana, mentioned in the 
Saddharma-Pundarika, lies in the conception of Nirvana. 

Hinayanic Nirvana : (i) Liberation from Duhkhata 

The Hinayanist considers himself afflicted with three kinds 
of misery (duhkha), viz., (a) suffering due to mental and physi¬ 
cal causes ( duhkha-duhkhata ), (b) that inhering in caused and 
conditioned existences ( samskdra-dukkhata ) subject as they are 
to origin and destruction, and (c) that due to transformation 
of pleasurable sensations into painful ones (viparinama u 
khata) d He seeks release from these miseries incidental to life 
in any of the three worlds Kama, Rupa, and Arupa (including 
the six ordinary forms of existence)® by realising the formula o 
the law of causation ( pratityasamutpada ) and the four aryasatyas, 
and the transitoriness ( anityata ) and essencelessness ( anatmata ) o 
the things of this world and the miseries to which these lead. 
The Pundarika concedes that many of the disciples of Bu a 
attained Arhatship or Nirvana by perceiving the non-existence 
of anything corresponding to soul ( atma ) in any of the five 
categories of mental and physical elements (skandhas).* The 
Hinayanists admit that their Nirvana consists in liberation from 

1. Sad. P., p. 109: M. Vr., p. 475; Mvyut. 3; Kosa, vi, 3; Poussin, 
Nirvana, p. 174; Burnout, Lotus etc., p. 68; Digha, HI. p- 216; Samyulla, 
IV, p. 259, V, p. 56. In the Vibhanga-Atihakatha (pp. 93-94) seven km s 
of dukkhas are mentioned: dukkha-dukkham, viparinamad., sankhara 
paticchannad., appaticchannad., pariyayad., and nippanyayad. 

2. Sad. P., pp. 100, 117, 132-3, Samadhiraja (B.T.S. ed.), p. ! 13; Sutra., 

pp. 94, 128. 7 P T e 

3. Sad. P ., pp- 135-6; for the six gatis, see Digha, III, p. 204, J.r.l .o.* 

1884, p. 152; Annals du Muse Guimet , V, pp. 514-528; E.R.E. , sv. Cosmo¬ 
gony and Cosmology. 

4. Cf. Patis,M., I. p. f46. 
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the three kinds of duhkhata, incidental to existence in the three 
au .i a ^ atus. Thus, according to the Hinayanic conception 
beings obtain liberation by attaining nibbanadhatu without 
any residue. 1 The Pali works, canonical or post-canonical, 
S on the point that this release is obtained by realising 
anityata duhkhata and anatmata as well as pratltyasamutpan- 
nata of the world. 


What the Mahayanists endeavour to point out is that the 
inayanists concern themselves with the realisation of the non¬ 
existence of a permanent entity like soul (. Pudgala-nair&tmya ) 
an not of the non-existence of anything whatsoever supposed 
to exist [ ue. Dharma-nairdtmya ). 2 According to the Mahayanists, 
t is realisation attained by the Hinayanists cannot lead them 
to the ultimate Reality; it carries them only some distance 
towards the Truth, and hence Nirvana, in the real sense of the 
term, cannot be said to have been attained by them. 3 The 
Hinayanists, however, consider that they reach Nirvana when 
they know that they will have no more birth as they have led 
the life of holiness ( brahmacarya ) and realised the pudgalanair- 
atmya. Some think, as the Lankdvatara* puts it, that Nirvana is 
attained by comprehending what is really soul or personality; 
some others think that it is attained by penetrating into the 
truth that things are dependent on causes. But, in fact, the 
Lankavatdreft adds, there is no real emancipation (mokfa) without 
the realisation of Dharma-nairatmya. So the Hinayanists do 
not actually reach moksa; they are only tossed up and down 
by the properties {laksana) of things like a log of wood tossed 
by the waves. 


(11) Passage from Nimitta to Animitta 

The Hinayanists, according to the , Sutralankara* have only 
personality as their basis (pudgala-nimitta) for meditation, and 


muricati Dh ' P '’ 26 : SaAkhdradukkhata y d toko anupadisesaya nibbdnadhdtuya 

2. Sutra., pp. 154-60; Larikd, pp, 68-69. 

. 3 ‘ , Cf *. p. 442: without the realisation of Sunyatd, there may be 

nirvrti (quietude) but it is not permanent. 

4. Lanka., pp. 63-4. 

5. Ibid., p. 135. 

6. Sutra., p. 140. 
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so they reach only Sravaka-bodhi or Pratyeka-buddha-bodhi 
and not Sarny ak-sambodhi, which can only be attained by 
making all dharmas (existent things and conditions) the basis 
(nimitta ) for meditations. 1 The Sravakas distinguish between 
a thing with signs ( nimitta ) and a thing without signs ( animitta ) 
and try to draw away their minds from all nimittas and apply 
themselves to the attainment of animitta, which they attain in 
due course. The Mahayanists think that the dual conception 
of things cannot lead to moksa. They do not know of anything 
other than Tathata (thatness of things) ; so to them a nimitta 
is equally an animitta, and consequently their knowledge, 
derived as it is on the basis of Tathata alone, is free from all 
differentiations or dualism (dvayagrdha-vivarjitam) . a By the 
remark that the Hinayanists distinguish between Nimitta and 
Animitta and consider that a person attains Animitta ( = Nib- 
bana) by cogitating on the Animitta-dhatu and dissociating his 
mind from all things with signs, the Sutralahkdra % refers in a 
general way to the practice of the Hinayanists to avoid raga, 
dvesa, moha, and such other nimittas 4 by which a being be¬ 
comes entangled in worldly things. There are in the Nikayas 
many passages of this import, e.g in the Digha and Ahguttara 
Nikayas 5 it is said that a person by inattention to all signs (of 
allurement) develops such a mental concentration that it may 
be described as animitta (without sign). But the prevalent 
meaning of Animitta in Pali works is Nibbana, the goal to be 
reached through the meditations ( samddhis or vimokkhas) called 
sunnata, appanihita and animitta. These vimokkhas help the 

1 . Sutra., pp. 169-70. 

2. For the exposition of Dharma-tattva as satatam dvayam rahitam , see 
Ibid pp. 58 ff. 

3. Sutra., p. 169: Sarvanimittdnam amanasikarad animittasya ca dhato) 
mansikarad animittam samapadyante (as done by the Sravakas and not by 
Bodhisattvas). 

4. Mahaniddesa, I, p. 198: rupanimitta, saddan., gandhan., rasan., phottha- 
bban., and dhamman. 

5 . Ahguttara, III. pp. 292, 397; Digha, II, 100: Tasmin samaye tathdgaU 
sabbanimittdnam amanastkdra ekaccdnam vedandnam nirodho animittam cetosamadhim 
upasampajja viharati : Pafis. M., I p. 91; Nimittam bhayato sampassamano 
animitte adhimattatta pavattamajjhupekhitvd nirodham nibbdnam animittam dvajjittva 
samdpajjiati ; see also Vis. M., p. 672; Mahaniddesa, I, p. 198. 
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-adept to comprehend that the things of the world are essenceless 
(anatta) , unpleasant ( dukkha ) and impermanent ( anicca ).* The 
Ahguttara Nikaya 2 hints that a person puts an end to his dsavas 
(impurities) by dwelling on these three nimittas, while the 
Atthasalinfi states that the five khandhas appear as frightful to a 
man as a dead body hung round his neck, if he understands 
the three lakkhanas (anicca, dukkha and anatta). 

(hi) Removal of Klesavarana and not Jneyavarana 

The Lankavatara 4 while explaining the position of the Hlnaya- 
nists says that they believe in the reality of samsara (worldly 
existence) and are frightened by its attendant miseries, from 
which they seek release; this is only due to their ignorance of 
the non-existence of any difference between samsara and nirvdja . 
The standpoint of the HInayanists is that the world or things 
around us are produced out of the five skandhas or seventy- 
two elements having real existence. The constituted things 
which originate through some causes and conditions ( pratitya - 
samutpanna) are in a constant state of flux and devoid of any 
substance. 5 The mental and physical constituents undergo 
momentary ( ksanika ) changes and there is no permanent entity 
apart from them. It is by the removal of the notion of the 
existence of an atman as identical with one of the skandhas or 
something apart from them that a person attains Nirvana. 

The Mahayanists do not admit the real existence of the 
skandhas or elements composing a being. They assert that the 
skandhas exist only in imagination ( vikalpa ) or the illusory 

1. These three are called also lakkhanas (properties of worldly things). 
C!f. Jdt. I, p. 48: Buddhanan ca dhammadesana tilakkhanamutta nama nalthi , 
tesdm anicca, dukkham , anatta ti. . 

2. Ahguttara . HI, p. 319. 

3. Attha p.' 225. 

4. Lanka., p. 61. 

5. Patis. M ., II, p. 177 devotes a chapter to the exposition of Suhhatd. 
The general definition offered by it is that the things of the world are 
devoid of atta or attaniya. Then it says that Sunna can be explained in 24 
ways, viz., sunnasunnam, sankharasunnam, viparinamasunnam, etc., up to 
paramatthasunnam (=Nibbana). The various sunnas may well be compared 
to the 18 kinds of Sunyata of the Mahayana scriptures. 
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conception (mdyd) held by the so-called beings suffering from a 
defective vision due to ignorance. So the Truth, according to 
the Mahayanists, is Sunyata or Dharma-nairatmya. The Pundarika 1 
therefore says that he who knows the dharmas as devoid of 
atman knows the truth. It is because one does not possess this 
knowledge of the essencelessness of dharmas ( ffinyajhana-vihina- 
tvdl) that one is called a Sravaka. The Kakyapa Parivarta 
sarcastically compares the Pudgalasunyata of the Sravakas with 
the hole made by a termite, and the Dharrnasunyata of the 
Bodhisattvas with the infinite space ( akd§a) . 2 Of the seven 
reasons adduced by the Sutralankara to show why Mahayana 
should be considered superior to Hinayana, one is that the 
knowledge of the Mahayanists is on a higher level, for it 
penetrates into both Pudgalanairatmya and Dharma-nairatmya. 3 4 5 
The Trimsik(ft brings out very clearly the difference between 
Pudgala- and Dharma-nairatmya. It says that the realisation 
of the two forms of Nairatmya is needed for the removal of 
the two screens ( dvarana ) viz that of passions ( klesa ) and 
that hindering true knowledge ( jneya ). The passions or desires, 
attachment, etc., arise on account of a belief in a self; so when 
•one realises the non-existence of self, the egoism is destroyed, 
and as a result his passions are eliminated. The realisation of 
the non-existence of the things of this world (dharma-nairdtmya) 
removes the screen over true knowledge. The removal of both 
the screens is needed for the attainment of emancipation 
(. mok$a ) and omniscience (sarvajhatva) . The passions are obstac¬ 
les to the attainment of emancipation (mokfaprdpterdvaranam) ; 
hence the removal of passions leads to moksa. The screen of 
jneya works as a hindrance to the functioning of knowledge 
(jnana) y i.e ., in the apperception of things through knowledge. 
When it is removed, knowledge pen etrates unhindered into all 
objects of knowledge in detail (sarvdkdra) without, however, 
causing attachment of any kind and this is called the attain¬ 
ment of omniscience or Bodhi. 

1 . SadP. p. 38: KdL P. pp. H5f. 

2. KdL P-, 114, Panca., leaves 77, 78. 

3. Sutra , p. 171. 

4. Siddhi, p. 15: cf. Sutra., p. 94. 
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The Hinayanists, however, do not admit that they shake off 
only the klesavarana and not jneyavarana as stated by the 
Mahayanists. They contend that by the removal of the screen 
of actions ( karmavarana ), of the effects of karma ( vipdkavarana) 
and of afflictions {klesavarana)^ the Arhals attain full know¬ 
ledge without any veil {andvarana ). 2 They completely eradicate 
from their minds the asavas including the avijjasava. Of the 
three branches of their spiritual culture, viz slla, samadhi and 
panna, the last, according to them, brings home to an Arhat 
the Truth, 3 which is the same for Arhats and Buddhas. The 
function of Panna consists in destroying avijja, the veil of 
ignorance, the source of worldly existences, and therefore, of 
all miseries (dukkha). It is avijja, which (i) causes experience 
of things which ought not to be experienced, e.g ., evils through 
thoughts, words and deeds; (ii) veils things which ought to be 
known, e.g., the merit of observance of good conduct and so 
forth ; (iii) acts as a hindrance to the realisation of the fact 
that the five khandhas are in reality an undifferentiated heap 
(; rdsatiham ), and that the perceptions of the organs of sense are 
senseless and that the truths are the same tathattham ; 4 (iv) 
drives ( javapeti) beings into the various forms of existence in 
the Kama, Rupa and Arupa, worlds without cessation; 
(v) cause one to discriminate between things, which, in the 
ultimate analysis, have no real difference and clouds one’s 
vision from the real nature of the khandhas ; and (vi) blinds 
one to the relative nature of the world, i.e its dependence on 
causes and conditions ( patkcasamuppanna ). 5 By the complete 
removal of Avijja through panna, a person becomes an Arhat 
and reaches the state which is beyond change, beyond 

1. The Mahayanists perhaps made capital out of the statements very 
often found in the Hinayana works like Arahattamaggena sabbakiles^hi vimuc- 
catUi. Patis. A/., II, p. 243, 

2. Patis. M. t I, pp. 124, 131. 

3. Ibid.> 1L pp. 31, 244: arhattamaggena sabbdkilese samvaraUhena silavisuddhi 
avikkhepatthem cittavisuddhi, dassanat therm ditthivisuddhi. 

4. Patis., M., 104 explains tathattham thus: Cattaro dukkhassa dukkhattha 
tathd avitathd anaMathd; dukkhassa pxlanattho sahkhatattho santdpattho viparind- 
mattho.. ,Evam dukkharn iathatth ’na saccam In this way the other truths are 
also explained. 

5. Vis. M. f p. 526. 


desruction—the state of immortality. There can be no state higher 
than this. The Hinayanists acknowledge that the Buddhas, by 
their extraordinary merits accumulated in the past, acquire 
omniscience (. sabbanhutanana ) , r and many other powers unattain¬ 
able by Arhats, 2 but they do not admit that the Nibbana of 
Buddha is different from that of an Arhat. The knowledge 
( ndna) acquired by Arhats and Buddhas is andvarana (without 
any veil) with this difference in the case of a Buddha that his 
knowledge is detailed and superior in some respects to that of 
the Arhats. 3 


1 


(iv) Transition from Laukika to Lokottara 

It is stated in the Pundarika that the Hinayanists conceive of 
Nirvana as passing from the worldly ( laukikadhatu ) to the 
transcendental sphere {lokottaradhatu) , i.e., the Hinayanic 
Nirvana is a transcendental state beyond the three dhatus, free 
from every kind of affliction and beyond any possibility of 
retrogression to lower stages. The Lankdvatara 4 points out that 
ordinary knowledge ( laukikajnana ) of the people of the world 
has reference to the existence and non-existence of things ( sad - 
asat-paksdbhinivis ta) while the transcendental knowledge 
( lokottarajnana ) possessed by the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas 
has reference to the particular and generic characteristics of 
things ( svasdmdnyalaksana-patitdJaydbhinivista ) 5 penetrating 

through the notion of existence and non-existence of things. 
The distinction between laukika and lokottara as drawn in the 
Pundarika and Lankdvatara find support in the Hinayana 
scriptures. There it is stated that the pnthujjanas ( non-soldpannas) 
labour under the notion of individual existence m the worlds 
while the arhats are free from such notion, as they know that 

1 . Kvu.y xxi, 3; i. 2. 

2. For a comparison of the powers {bald) of Arhats and Buddhas } see 
Path. M., II, pp. 173 ff. 

3 . Pafis. M., I, pp. 131 if. II, pp. 31, 32. The Buddhas possess 14 
jiVutas, of which eight are common to the Arhats and Buddhas. 

4. Lanka., p. 157. 

5 . Koia, VI, 14c, d.; svalak?ana = les caracteres propre; samanyala- 
ksuiiiu-Tes caracteres generaux. 
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all beings are m&de of five skandhas devoid of an underlying 
permanent entity and owing their origin to causes and condi¬ 
tions ( pratityasamutpanna ), and that the common characteristics 
of beings are anityata, duhkhata and anatmata. 

The Patisamhhidamagga , Vibhanga and other works speak of 
four dhatus, viz-, Kama, Rupa, Arupa and Apariyapanna or 
Lokottara. 1 Kamadhatu is the world of beings having vatthukama 
(desire for existence in any of the three worlds) and kilesakama 
(proneness to passion). It comprises the eleven spheres of 
existence from the Avici hell to the Paranimmita heaven. 2 In 
Kamadhatu, the beings possess 5 khandhas, 12 ayatanas, 18 
dhatus, 32 indriyas, 9 hetus, 7 kinds of phassa, vedana, sanna, 
cetana and citta, are conversant with the 3 truths and depen¬ 
dent on 4 aharas. 3 Rupadhatu is the world of beings without 
kdma (passion), their actions being subtle ( sukhuma ) 4 in contrast 
to those of kamadhatu, whose actions are olarika (gross). It 
comprises sixteen planes of existence from Brahmaloka to 
Akanitthas, 5 6 ayatanas, 9 dhatus, 14 indriyas, 8 hetus, and 4 
kinds of phassa, vedana, sanna, cetana and citta, are conversant 
with 3 truths and dependent on 3 aharas. Arupadhatu is the 
world of beings without kdma (passion) and rupa (material 
constituents of a body). It contains the gods residing in the 
four spheres from the akasanancuyatana to nevasanna- 
nasannayatana. 6 In this dhatu the beings possess 4 khandhas, 


1. Vis. M. , p. 493; Palis. M, I/p. 83. 

2. Attha., pp. 6i-2; Palis. M., I, p. 83. The eleven spheres are the 
-six Devalokas, Manussaloka, Petaloka, Tiracchanayoni and Niraya. 

3. Vibh., p. 404. 

4. Vis. M. y p. 475. 

5. These are called Rupabrahmalokas . By practising the first jhana, an 
adept develops a state of mind which is similar to that of the denizens of 
the first three Rupabrahmalokas. Should the adept die after perfecting 
himself in this jhana, it is believed that he will be reborn in one of those 
lokas, which are therefore called Pathamajjhdnabhumi. Applying the same 
reason, the second three Rupabrahma lokas are called Dutiyajjhanabhumi , 
the third three Tatiyajjhdnabh umi, the tenth and eleventh Catutthajjhanabhumi , 
and the remaining five Suddhavasabhumi. 

6 . These four are called Arupabrahmalokas. The adepts, as above, by 
practising the Akasanancayatana and other jhanas rise to the same level as 
.gods of the Akasananta and other ayatanas. 







2 ayatanas, 2 dhatus, 11 indriyas, 8 hetus, one kind of phassa, 
vedana, sanna, cetana and citta are conversant with 4 truths 
and dependent on 3 aharas. 

These three dhatus contain all the beings of the universe 
from the lowest to the highest plane of existence. The aim of 
Hinayana Buddhism is to reach a plane beyond the three 
dhatus, called the Apariyapanna - or Lokottara-dhatu (the unin- 
cluded or transcendental sphere). According to the Palisambhi - 
ddmagga 1 it contains those beings, who have reached the four 
maggas and obtained the four maggaphalas or the Asankhata, 
i- Nibbana. The Vibhanga 2 explains that the beings of 
Apariyapannadhatu possess khandhas and ayatanas similar to 
those of Arupadhatu with the difference that the former are 
conversant with two truths (nirodha and magga), possess one 
additional power, viz-, anannatannassamitindriya and 6 hetus. 3 
Evidently, the texts have in view those sentient beings of the 
first three dhatus, who come to possess one of the stages of 
•sanctification including Arhathood. The texts, however, do not 
explain how a being belonging to the Kama- or Rupa-dhatu and 
possessing one of the stages of sanctification can be without the 
rupakkhandha and how one possessed of the Asankhata or 
Nibbana can continue to have the khandhas, dhatus, ayatanas, 
etc., 4 which are the attributes of the members of Apariyapanna- 
and Arupa-dhatus, Thus we find that the Hlnayanists seek 
release from the three laukikadhatus by attaining the lokottara- 
or apariyapanna-dhatu, which includes the Asankhata- or 
Nibbana-dhatu. 


Nirvana according to the early Mahay ana works 

The Hlnayanic Nirvana thus, according to the Pundarika , 5 is 
a haven of peace and rest and is a vimukti (emancipation) so 


1. Papis. M , I, p. 84. 

2. Vibh., p. 407. 

3. Buddhaghosa points out that in reality one cannot speak of loko- 
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far as the klesas 1 (afflictions) are concerned. It further says 
that there may be people who may look upon this form of 
existence as Nirvana and regard the Hlnayanists as right in 
their ways of thinking and practising. In order to counteract 
such a supposition, it states that there is one and only one 
Nirvana, not two or three, and that one is, and, can be attained 
only by a thorough comprehension of the sameness of all things 
(. sarvadharma-samatavadhat ). 2 The conception of Samata (sameness) 
has been developed in the Sutralankara , which gives five mean¬ 
ings of the same. It says that a being after comprehending 
Dharmasamatd (sameness of things) is realising the non-substan¬ 
tiality of things (dharma-nairatmya) , sees that in the series of 
existences whether of himself or of others, there is no difference 
as regards nairdtmya (essencelessness) and duhkha (misery); 
that the desire for the removal of misery from himself as well 
as from others is the same : that the remedy applicable is the 
same for himself as well as for others ; and that the knowledge, 
attained by the Bodhisattvas is the same as that attained by 
him. 3 4 5 The Lahkavatdra 4 explains samata, (sameness) by saying 
that it is the sameness of the world (samsara) and its cessation 
( nirvana ), i.e., samsara bears to nirvana the same relation as 
waves bear to water. The Pancavimfati 5 explains samata by the 
illustration of Aka§a (space). It is that Akasa has no direction 
like east or west, no past, present or future, no increase or 
decrease, neither contamination nor purification. It has no 
origin, continuity or decay. It cannot be a subject of thought. It 
can neither be heard nor seen; it is neither known nor un¬ 
known. It has nothing to do with the Kama, Rupa or Arupa 
dhatus, with attachment or non-attachment, with hatred or 

1. Sutra., p. 119: M. Vr., p. 519: Tatra niravaksasyavidyaragadikasya 
klesaganasya prahanat sopadhisesam nirvariam isyat e. 

2. Sad. P., p. 133; see also p. 143: 
sarvadharmah samdh sarve samdh. samasamah sada, 
evam jftatvd vijanitvd vijdndti nirvariam amrtam iivam. 

3. Sutra., p. 94: see also p. 48: samacittatd sarvasattvesv dtmaparasamatayd. 

4. Lanka., p. 42: samsdra-nirvdria-samatd; M., Vr., ch. xxv: na nirvaviasya 
samsardt kincid asti visesanam. For an exposition of Samsara and Nirvana as 
one, see Suzuki’s Outlines of Mahay ana Buddhism, pp. 352-6; Y. Sogen’s 
Systems etc., pp. 40-l\^ 

5. Pahca. (A.S.B. ins.), leaves 114 if; Sata., pp. 1560 fif. 


I 






non-hatred and so forth. It has no concern with the various 
cittoipadas (/. the development of citta for the attainment of 
bodhi), bhumis (stages of spiritual progress), phalas (fruits of 
spiritual sanctification), or any conceptions like happiness 
(sukha) , misery ( duhkha) , quietude (Santa) , excellence ( j pranita ), 
etc. This is what is called the samata (sameness) of Akasa. It 
is in this light that the things of the world are to be seen. What 
the Pailcavimsati contends for is that, from the standpoint of 
reality, the things seen, heard or known by us are, in fact, the 
outcome of our imagination. What we should do is to regard 
these things as our fancies, because they are really the same as 
Tathata, of which nothing can be predicated, just as nothing 
can be predicated of Akasa. 

According to the Pundarlka , the real Nirvana is that state, in 
which one sees things without any differentiation or dichotomy, 
and for the description of which all the expressions that can be 
used by man, relative as they are, are inadequate. The 
Lahkavatdra 1 describes the jnana of Bodhisattvas as the 
lokottaratama-jnana (super-transcendental knowledge), as distin¬ 
guished from the lokottarajhdna of the Sravakas and Pratyeka- 
buddhas and laukika-jnana of prthagjanas (common persons). It 
consists in the realisation of all dharmas as mere reflections, 
having no origin and decay. Hence, no question of existence 
and nonexistence can arise in regard to this (; nirdbhasadharma - 
pravicaydd anirodhanutpadadarsanat sad as at pak$avigatam ). 

The Mahayanists, however, concede the point that the 
Arhats can remain at peace in the state called by the Hlnayan¬ 
ists Arahathood or Nirvana but, according to them, it is a 
lower ideal, a selfish end, devoid of love ( sneha ) 2 and charity. 
The Pundarlka 3 states that the arhats after attaining (Hlnayanic) 
Nirvana do not, in fact, wish to stay there for ever ; it is only 
a temporary rest (viframo'yam na nivrttifi)^ At this stage, they 

1. Lanka., p. 157. 

2. Sutra., pp. 127-8: Nihsnehdnam sravaka-pratyekabuddhanam sarvaduhkho- 
pabime nirvdne pratisthitam manah. 

3. Sad. P., pp. 132-3, 138, 140; cf. Pahca. (A.S.B. ms.), leaf70b. 

4. Sad. P., pp., 142, 188. Cf. 5 kinds of Nirvana in the Brahmajala 
Sutta. Dr. E. J. Thomas, in his Life of Buddha , p. 200, refers to it thus, 
'‘They hold that Nirvana consists in the enjoyment of this life in five ways 
either in the pleasures of spnse or one of the four trances”. 
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become capable of realising the nature of the Truth and the 
powers and privileges appertaining to a Buddha, who is indi¬ 
stinguishable from that Truth. Then they set themselves to 
the performance of the duties still remaining and ultimately" 
becoming Buddhas, i.e., attain Nirvana properly so called. They 
now realise that the three dhatus, from which they have so 
long struggled to extricate themselves, had no existence what¬ 
soever, 1 and were merely imaginary superimpositions ( parika - 
Ipand) . 2 The three dhatus that are seen in the ten directions are 
only appearances like a mirage ; hence, they cannot have 
origination, destruction or transformation, bondage or freedom,, 
light or darkness. As they are non-existent like things seen in 
a dream or a mirage, any statement about them would be in¬ 
appropriate. Unless one realises that the things of this universe 
in this way, he cannot obtain Nirvana ( sarvadharma na praptah 
katas tasya nirvanam iti ). 3 One who has developed bodhicitta 
never thinks of himself as existing either in samsara or in 
nirvana. Hence, an Arhat, aspiring to comprehend the ultimate 
truth, should not think of himself as having gone beyond 
Samsara and established himself in Nirvana. Thus, the Pundarika 
brings out clearly the difference between the Hinayanic and 
Mahayanic Nirvana. 

1. Sad. P., p. 318. 

2. Sutra., p. 94; sa traidhatukdtmasamskdrdn "abhutaparikalpandmdtrdn 

paiyati . *■ 

3. Cf. Das Gupta’s Indian Philosophy, pp. 425. 426, 428 referring to 
Gaudapada’s definition of the Absolute. The close agreement between the 
views of the Sad. P., and Gaudapada’s Mdndukyakdrika will be evident from 
the following passages: 

Sad. P., p. 318 Drstam hi tathdgatena traidhdtukam yathabhutam na jay ate na 
mriyate na cyavate nopapadyate na sarrisarati na parinirvdti na bhutam 
ndbhutam na sattvam ndsaitvam na tathd ndnyatha na vitathd navitatha . Traidhdtukam 
tathdhatena drj\am yathd bdlaprthagjand na pasyanti .. 

Svapnamdye yathd drste gandharvanagaram yathd, 
tathd viivam idam drstam Vedantesu vicaksariaih. 

Na nirodho na cotpattir na baddho na ca sadhakah, 

na mumuksur na vaimukta ity esa paramarthatd . Mandukya, ii. 32; 

Tathd svapnamayo (mdydmayo or nirmitako) jwo jay ate mriyate pi ca, tathd jtvd 
ami sarve bhavantl na bhavanti ca. Mandukya, zV.G8. 
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Existence of Soul is denied but 
Nirvana is not Annihilation 

Of late, many scholars have tried to elicit from the various 
passages of the Nikdyas dealing with Nirvana the sense, which 
Buddha had in his mind, or at least the sense with which the 
earliest Buddhism started. Most of the early scholars, who did 
the pioneering work in the field of Buddhism, namely, Childers, 
Burnouf, Hardy were inclined to interpret Nirvana as annihila¬ 
tion or to use the common Indian term Ucchedavada , a dogma 
which was opposed to the view of the early Buddhists. 1 Professor 
La Vallee Poussin suggests that this conclusion of the scholars 
was an inevitable consequence of the denial of soul by the early 
Buddhists. 2 

The conception of soul and the denial of its existence in the 
early Buddhist literature constitute as complicated a problem 
as the interpretation of Nirvana. As the conception of one 
largely depends on the other, we shall state here briefly the 
position of the early Buddhists as to their conception of Pudgala 
(soul) . The Theravadins are explicit in their statement that 
the five khandhas., viz., riipa (material aggregates), vedana 
(feeling), sannd (perception), sahkkard (impressions) and 
vinhdna (consciousness) are the ultimates, to which the com¬ 
position of the world can be reduced. The mass ( khandha or 
sangaha) or material aggregates, feeling, etc , would have 
remained in their original state dissociated from each other 
if avijja (ignorance) had not stepped in and constituted 


1. Cf. Samyutta, in, p. 109; Yamaka harboured the wrong view that 
Buddha taught that a khindsavo bhikkhu kayassa bhedd bhijjati vinassati na holi 
par am mar ana, 

2. Nirvdrta, PP- vii f. 

3. Usually the Pali texts speak of Avijja as ignorance of the four 
ariya saccas. 

In the Vis. M.,( pp. 198, 525)it is equated to bhavatanha (desire for exis¬ 
tence) and in another place (p. 526) it is explained as khandhdnam rdsaffham. 
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(sankhata) out ol them a being ( sattva ) with the sense of ‘I 5 . 
When and how this avijja of the truth—that the five khandhas 
remain ever dissociated from each other and do not form an 
individual—came into existence and brought endless miseries 
had not been told by any teacher, not even by Buddha (purimd 
koti na pahndyati avijjdya). 1 Evidently, the five khandhas alone 
constitute a being and there is nothing as the sixth, which can 
be regarded as Attd or soul. But still one cannot deny the fact 
that of the five khandhas vinhana 2 (consciousness) is the most 
active constituent and is mainly instrumental in the formation 
of a being (ndma-rftpa) . It is produced from Sankhara, 3 which 
again issue out of avijja. 4 According to Buddhaghosa, the 
belief in a self arises with the ninth link (viz. upadana ) 5 of the 
chain of causation. Hence, on upadana hinge the origin and 
cessation of worldly existence. The belief in a self ( ahankara) 
is nothing but the false notion of the undisciplined men of the 
world 6 that one of the five khandhas is soul (attd). It corres¬ 
ponds to the false notion of Ahankara as conceived by the 
teachers of Samkhya and Vedanta. The Buddhist conception 
of self (attd) is therefore as much imaginary as the notion of 
ahankara in the Brahmanic systems of philosophy. 

Vasubandhu’s appendix to the eighth chapter of the Abhi - 
dharmakofa 7 and the first section of the Kathdvatthu throw a 
flood of light upon the early Buddhist theory of soul. In fact, 

ayatandnam ayaianattham. dhdtunam sunhat thorn, indriyanam adhipatiyattham, 
saccaanam tathattham aviditam karoti ti pi avijja. Paramatthato avijjamanesu itthipurisa 
disujavati t v jjamdnesu pi khandhadisu na javatlti avijja . Api ca cakkhuvinndri- 
adinam vatthdrdmmatiam paticcasamuppdda-paticcasamupannd ca dhammdnam chadanato 
pi avijja. 

1. Vis, M., p. 525. 

2. Vinnana=six forms of consciousness through the six organs of sense, 
viz., cakkhu, sota, ghana, jihva, kaya and mano. 

3. Vtz-, punnabhisankhdro apunndbhisankharo dnenjdbhisankharo , kdyasankhdro 
vacisaiikhdro cittasahkharo. Vibhahga , p. 135. 

4. Foi a full explanation of Avijja, see Vis. M., p. 526. 

5. Vis. M., p. 569: Upadana is of four kinds; kamupadanam, diRhupa 0 , 
silabbatupa 0 and attavadupa 0 . 

6. Dh. S. 1217; Vibh., p. 375. 

7. Stcherbatsky, Soul Theory of the Buddhists (published by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, St Petersburg); La Vallee Poussin, Fr. translation of 
the Kosa, ch. ix. 
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in the Nikayas the existence of soul is not categorically denied 
in answer to direct questions on that point. 1 What the early 
Buddhists held was that there was no such thing as soul in the 
sense, which had come to be widely accepted previous to the 
advent of Buddhism, viz., as a persisting, unchangeable entity. 
“In Buddhism”, says Mr. Shwe Zan Aung, “there is no actor 
apart from action, no percipient apart from perception. In 
other words, there is no conscious subject behind consciousness... 
Subject, in Buddhism, is not the self-same permanent conscious 
object but merely a transitory state of consciousness. 2 This con¬ 
ception is identical with Bergson’s conception of mind or soul, 
spirit or ego. Mind or soul, according to Bergson, is not “some 
sort of permanent substantial reality, on which the various states 
of consciousness are each of them the entire mind in one 
of the phases of its continuous movement. .. They are not parts 
or fragments of the mind, members in an endless series which, 
for no reason, we choose to regard as a unity and call by a 
single name.” 3 In Buddhism, the conception of soul as a per¬ 
manent entity is not only wrong but works as an obstacle to 
the comprehension of the unreality and transitoriness of things 
of this world. When Buddhism arose, the term atman had become 
so very common, and so much associated with the attributes 
ascribed to it by the teachers of the early Upanisads that the 
Buddhists had no other alternative than to deny its existence 
as far as possible in order to wipe out from the minds of the 
people the deep-rooted ideas. Besides, Buddhism started with 
the premises that everything whatsoever except Nirvana is un¬ 
real; 4 so there could not be any real soul. But it could not do 


1. E.gDigha, I, pp. 185fT; Stcherbatsky, Soul theory of the Buddhists 
(p. 864) shows that Buddha would have said tam jivam tarn sariram if the 
questioner had not meant by Jiva a soul u as a real living unit, controlling 
our actions from within”. As an answer in the positive or negative about 
such a soul would be like the discussion about the hardness or softness of 
the hair of a tortoise, Buddha had to be silent on the point ( avydkata ). 

2. Comp . of Phil., pp. 7, 8. 

3. Philosophies , Ancient and Modern, Bergson by J. Solomon (Constable 
and Co., 1911), p. 36. 

4. The nature of unreality varies with the two forms of ^Buddhism. 
Hi nay ana and Mahayana; for a discussion of this, see infra. 
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away with the word atman , for the Buddhist texts tell us that 
the early expositors could not help using the current expres¬ 
sions in propounding the doctrines. They wanted to impress on 
the minds of the people that there is a continuity of the skandhas 
kept up by action {karma) but there is no persisting, unchange¬ 
able and indestructible entity to keep up that continuity* 
Professor Stcherbatsky puts it thus: i( A personality {pudgala) y 
in which other systems imagine the presence of a permanent 
spiritual principle, a soul {atman), is in reality a bundle of 
elements or forces {samskdrasamuha) and a stream of thought 
( santana ). It contains nothing permanent or substantial, it is 
anatman”. 1 This definition of soul struck at the root of the 
supposition of any permanent entity and served fully the purpose 
of Buddhism, viz., to show that there is nothing in the world, 
to which one can cling as real and permanent and so he must 
develop a state of mind in which he must drift to the ultimate* 
real state called Nirvana, without having anything to cling to 
in the intermediate process. 

Four lines of interpretation in the Nikayas 

Scholars who took the passages in the Buddhist literature on 
the denial of soul too literally, without considering the motive 
for the denial of soul made at a particular place and in reply to 
the query of a particular person, believed that the early 
Buddhists did not admit the existence of soul and that hence 
the finality reached by perfect beings was complete annihila¬ 
tion, the absence of existence altogether. There were also some 
scholars, not very many among the earlier group, who were 
inclined to the view that Nirvana was not annihilation but an 
inexpressible state corresponding to the Vedantic Brahman. 
All these scholars, although they held one or other of the two 
views, viz., either complete annihilation or eternal, inexpressible 
existence, often admitted that Buddha was an agnostic and did 
not give a definite answer to any of the queries of a metaphysi¬ 
cal character, viz., whether there is a soul, or what really is 
Nirvana. Thus, the opinions of scholars can be classified as 
follows: 

T. Con. of N., p. 8. 


4 


(i) That Nirvana is annihilation; 1 

(ii) That Nirvana is an inconceivable and inexpressible 
eternal state; 

(iii) That Nirvana has been left undefined {avyakrta) by 
Buddha. 2 To these may be added the interpretation of 
Buddhaghosa, 

(iv) That Nirvana is eternal, pure and infinite consciousness. 


Nikayas, a mosaic of materials of different 

TIMES AND PLACES 

It should be observed that all those scholars, who arrived at 
these conclusions, cited passages from the texts of the Nikayas 
in support of their findings, and that the views taken by them 
in most cases followed naturally from those passages. In these 
circumstances, we have to admit that the Nikayas as a whole do 
not present a coherent system of philosophy and doctrine, but 
the question is whether, in view of the fact that the Nikayas 
took centuries to grow and attain a definite shape, we are not 
entitled to expect from them a coherent system. The Nikayas 
are, in fact, a mosaic made up of materials of various times 
and places, wide apart from each other; hence, it would not 
be reasonable to expect from them a coherent interpretation of 
Nirvana. The ancient teachers, too, were puzzled in regard to 
the correct interpretation of Nirvana, but they never attempted 
f to discover a consistency in the passages of the Nikayas as a 
whole. It will be seen from the discussions preserved in the 
Kathavatthu and the Abhidharmakosa that the disputants cited a 
set of passages in support of their contentions, and not any 
particular Nikaya or Sutra. To these ancient disputants each 

1. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahaydna Buddhism , p. 351 quoting the Vimala- 
kzrtisutra: “Non-activity and eternal annihilation were cherished by the 
Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas”. 

2. See La Vallee Poussin, Nirvana , pp. 9, 87 ff.; also E.R.E . II, p. $ 
and his Way to Nirvana, p. 134; Beal, Catena etc., p. 172. 

According to Colebrooke, Nirvana=profound calm; 

,, ,, Hardy, Burnouf, Childers, Nirvana—extinction; 

,, ,, Max Muller, Nirvana=rest; 

,, „ Oldenberg, Nirvana=supreme happiness. 
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saying was independent, and carried the weight, which a num¬ 
ber of sayings would do. It is, however, striking that the dis¬ 
putants never questioned the authenticity of the passages cited 
by their opponents. This shows that a disputant only preferred 
one set of passages to another and built his theories on that 
set. The Nikayas evidently are only a collection of these various 
passages put in a uniform setting and given the garb of the 
sutras. Attempts, of course, are now being made to sift these 
sutras and find out the various strata, but it is doubtful how 
far the efforts will be fruitful in the absence of new evidences. 
It may be contended that a Pitaka is a collection of texts made 
by a particular school of Buddhist thought, and that consistency 
should be apparent or discoverable in the passages of that 
Pitaka. The contention seems reasonable, but the facts are 
against it. Professor Poussin has discovered in the Nikayas 
many passages cited by the Sarvastivadins in the Kosa in 
support of their contentions, while Mrs. Rhys Davids and Mr. 
Aung have identified many of the citations of the opponents of 
the Theravadins in the Pali Pitaka, the collection of the 
Theravadins. This fact indicates that the collection of Pali 
sutras was not made with any sectarian motive and that the 
compilers of the Tripitaka included in it all the sayings that 
they could find out, excepting, very probably, some, which 
went directly against their creeds and dogmas, 1 and for the 
rejection of which they took the plea of unauthenticity. It is 
now fairly well known that each Nikaya developed by itself 
under the special attention of a group of reciters called 
Bhanakas , who confined themselves exclusively to the preserv¬ 
ation of that particular collection. 2 Buddhaghosa, although 
an orthodox adherent of the Theravada school, had to acknow¬ 
ledge that even these bhanakas differed among themselves 
regarding the use and sense of certain technical expressions. 3 * 
Thus, we see, that even the orthodox supporters of the Pali 
Tripitakas believed that the Nikayas did not agree in all their 

1 . A hint to this effect is seen in the Dipavamsa i ch. iv. 

2. Sum. Vil. p. 15. 

3. Vis. M., p. 95: Majjhima-bhanaka Revata Thera; p. 275: idam 

tdva Dighabhdnaka-Samyuttabkdnakdnam matam. Majjhimabhdnakd pana etc. See 

also pp. 286, 431. 


interpretations. We should also bear in mind the significant 
remark found in the Kosa 1 that many sutras were lost, that many 
of the sutras underwent slight changes, and that new ideas and 
expositions were woven around them in such a way that the 
accretions conveyed a sense different from that of the kernel 
around which they were set. 2 

Nirvana, the inconceivable state, the infinite 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

On account of this admixture of materials, it is possible to 
make a selection of passages of the Pali Nikayas in such a way 
as to substantiate any one of the four interpretations of Nirvana 
to which we have referred. The passages, which give the 
impression that Nirvana is annihilation, if read in the light of 
other passages, which interpret Nirvana as an inconceivable 
existence, may convey a sense different from annihilation. 

Prof. Keith has, for instance, shown that the simile of the 
extinction of the flame, which is one of the many important 
similes relied on by scholars favouring the view of annihilation, 
has been worked out in the Aggivacchagotta sutta to show that 
it is not extinction but disappearance in the “deep, immeasur¬ 
able, difficult to fathom” state of existence. 3 Buddhaghosa has 
drawn our attention to one or two passages in the Digha 4 and 
Majjhima Nikayas , 5 which present us with quite a new interpre¬ 
tation of Nibbana. The passage runs thus: 

Vinnanam anidassanam anantam sabbato pabham, 

Ettha apo ca pathavl tejo vdyo na gadhati , 

1. Kosa, ii. 55, p. 278 fn. sdtrdni ca bahuny antarhitdni mulasangUibhramat. 

2. Gf. Prof. Poussin’s remark in his Nirvana, p. 9: ‘La vieille tradition 
scripturaire (Petit Vehicule), codifiee, renouvelee, amplifiee par les ecoles, 
est mal daeee, en par tie tardive, point toujours claire contradictoire sinon 
dans ses dogmes du moins dans ses tardences”. See also p. 133. 

3. Keith, B. Phil., pp. 65-6: £ ‘The comparison is indeed significant, for 
there is no doubt that the Indian idea of the extinction of fire was not that 
which occurs to us of utter annihilation, but rather that the flame returns 
to the primitive, pure, invisible state of fire, in which it existed prior to its 
manifestation in the form of visible fire'’. 

4. Digha, I, P- 323; Sum. Vil. in the I.H.Q. , II, i. 

5. Majjhima , I, p. 329; Papancasudani , I, p. 413. 
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Ettha dighan ca rassan ca anutn thulam subhasubham, 

Ettha namah ca rupah ca asesam uparujjhati, 

Vinnanassa nirodhena etlh’ etatn uparujjhatiti 

[On a certain occasion a bhikkhu was advised by Buddha to 
put his question thus:—“What is that place where distinctions 
like) water and earth, fire and air have no footing, where long 
and short, fine and coarse, good and bad, or name and form 
cease absolutely?” instead of asking “Where do the four 
elements earth, water, fire and air disappear absolutely ?” 
['j’he answer quoted above was given to it is) “It is vinnana 
(consciousness), which is signless, infinite , 1 2 * radiant on all sides 
( sabbato pabhamf where all the distinctions mentioned above, 
cease, and where the constituted vinnana, after cessation, 
disappears”. Buddhaghosa in commenting upon this passage 
says that the first vinnana is another name for Nibbana 4 while 
the second vifinana is one of the five khandhas. His interpre¬ 

1. Cf. Mqjjhima Mkaya (I, p. 329) passage: VinMyam amdassanam 
anantarri sabbato pabham, lam pafhaviya palhavittena ananubhutam, apassa apattena 
ananubhutatn, etc. The Papancasudani (I, p. 413) comments on it as 

follows;_ Padadvayena (i.e., vinnamm anidassanam) pi nibbanam eva vuttam.. 

Anantan ti tayidam uppada-vaya-anlarhitaita anantam nama.. Sabbato pabhan ti 
sabbato pabhasampannarn, JVibbayato hi atmo dhammo sappabhatam va jotmattaro 
va parisuddhataro vd pandarataro va n'althi, etc. 

2. Buddhaghosa says that it is infinite {ananta) because it has no origin, 
no decay, no duration (sthili) and no change. 

3 J. d’Alwis’ suggestion of ‘pabham* for £ paham* has been preferred 
here. For a note on this, see Sacred Books of the Buddhists , II, p. 282n. 
Buddhaghosa, it seems, preferred the word “Papam” (from Sanskrit 

p rap a_a shed on the roadside for providing passers-by with water Aufrecht, 

Abhi. Ratnamdld, p. 283) to “Pabham*’ more for maintaining the analogy 

between Nibbana and sea just mentioned before this passage. He says that 

iust as in a great sea no landing-place is provided for seafarers, so also in 
Nibbana there is no particular name corresponding to the 38 kammattthanas 
(bases for meditation), through which a monk aims at Nibbana, i.e., 
through whatever kammatthanas (compared here to landing-places) one 
may reach Nibbana, there is nothing to distinguish it in Nibbana. 

For Prof. O. Franke’s notes see his Digha Nikaya (Quellen der Religions 
Geschichte), Leipzig, p. 166n. # _ 

4. Sum. Vil. (/. H. 11,1), p. 33: Tatlha vinndtabban ti vindartam ; 

. nibbdnass ’ eiam ndmam . With regard to the second Mnnapa’ Buddhaghosa 
says : Tattha vinHarian ti carimaka-vinndnam pi abhisankhdra-vinnanan ti (Gf . Vis. 
M, p. 689). He holds that the vinnana, the last consciousness of an arhat 


tation, it seems, is based upon a few Nikaya passages. In the 
Samyutta Nikaya f Buddha referring to the parinibbana of Vakkali 
bhikkhu said that the wicked Mara was searching for the 
vinnana (consciousness ) 2 of Vakkali, who had been just dead, 
and predicted that Mara’s attempt would not be successful 
because Vakkali had passed away ( parinibbuto) with vinnana, 
which cannot be localised (apatitthita). The sense of apatitthita- 
vinndna is given elsewhere in the Samyutta Nikayaf where it is 
explained as consciousness, which requires no support (patitthd 
or drammana) for its origin. It arises only when the attachment 
{rdga) to rupa (material elements of the body), and the other 
four khandhas is removed. It is unconstituted, devoid of 
growth and independent of any cause and condition and hence 
free. Being free it is steady; being steady it is happy; being 
happy it is without any fear of change for the worse; being 
fearless it attains parinibbana. 

In commenting on this passage, Buddhaghosa further says 
that an arhat never has any mannana (thought-construction ) 4 
in regard to the four elements or Nibbana or anything what¬ 
soever, which a puthujjana or a khmasava 5 (but not yet an 

is abhisahkhara (constituted) and that it ceases like the flame of a lamp to 
pass into a state of indistinguishability (apaririakabhdve). Cf. Keith, B. Phil. y 
pp. 47, 48 where Prof. Keith points out that Prof. Franke’s attempt to 
prove that there is much of negativism in early Buddhism favours the view 
that Nibbana of early Buddhism was more idealistic than negativistic. See 
also O. Franke’s notes on Nibbana in Z~ -D- M, G. } lxix, pp. 475-81. 

1. SamyuttajYll. p. 124; Dhp. I. p.432: appatitthitena ca vinhdnena 
Godhiko Kulaputto parinibbuto, 

2. i. e., Patisandhivinnana see Vbh. A ., pp. 161, 192f.; Dhp. A., I, p. 
432 

3. Samyutta, II, p. 65; III. pp. 53-61. 

4. The Nikaya passages referred to here ( Mqjjhima , I, p. 4) were not 
in harmony with Prof. Stcherbatsky’s theory and so these did not appeal to 
him. See his remarks in Con. of N., p. 42n. The “mannana” of Buddha¬ 
ghosa reminds us of one of the passages of the Prajndpdramitas , in which it is 
asserted that all dharmas are like dream and that Bodhisattvas svapnam api 
na manyante svapnena na manyanle, etc. ; e.g., Panca 3 (A.S.B. ms.) leaves 225, 
399b: samsaram samsarato na vikalpayati, nirvariam nirvdriato na vikalpayati and so 
forth. 

5. For distinction between an Arhat and a Khinasava, see Papancasudani 
p. 42. 
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arhat) has. Buddhaghosa thus tries to show that Nibbana is 
inexpressible, infinite and that any attempt to establish a 
relation between it and a being is a delusion of the mind. He 
is also constrained to say that such a description of Nibbana 
had to be given as a set-off to the arguments of Brahma, 1 hint¬ 
ing thereby that even such statements are not permissible as 
Nibbana is inexpressible. From such interpretations of the 
Nikaya passages as well as from his exposition of Nibbana in 
the Visuddhimagga, treated later on, 2 it will be apparent that he, 
far from supporting nihilism, held that Nibbana was a trans¬ 
cendental, indescribable state. In fact, there was hardly any 
school of Buddhism, which favoured the view of annihilation, 
and so it seems that the opinions of scholars, who supported 
annihilation do not rest on very sure foundations. Prof. La 
Vallee Poussin has criticised in detail the views of these 
scholars. He has given the gist of their views, showing the 
weak points in them along with his learned dissertation on the 
interpretation of Nirvana (Etudes sur Vhistoire de religions , 1925). 
As in his work he has reviewed most of the writings of his 
predecessors on Nirvana, we need not deal with them again. 
For our present purpose, it is sufficient to state his opinion and 
those of Prof. A.B. Keith and Prof. Stcherbatsky, the three 
latest exponents of the subject. 

Prof. La Vaule'e Poussin on Nirvana 

Prof. La Vallee Poussin starts with the statement that it is 
possible to distinguish Buddhism on the one hand as popular 
and devotional, and on the other hand as clerical and mystic. 3 
The former is meant for the laity and the latter for the monks. 
The popular and devotional form of Buddhism holds out the 
prospect of paradise to the laity. It is only a means to an end, 
for the layman in one of his later lives is to become a monk 
and take to the clerical and mystic side of Buddhism and ulti¬ 
mately attain Nirvana. Prof. Poussin then proceeds to define 

1. Papancamdani . II, p. 413. 

2. See infra. 

3. Nirvana, pp. 1,7.8. Cf. Karma and Jnana of Brahmanic philosopy; 

the former leads to svarga (heaven) while the latter to moksa (emancipation). 
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Nirvana. He says that Nirvana is undoubtedly the highest 
happiness, putting a stop to duhkha and transmigration. It 
implies the absence of merit as well as of demerit. It requires 
a purely ascetic discipline to bring the desires or passions to an 
end. 1 The monks unlike the laity do not seek paradise, for even 
the life in paradise ends with the exhaustion of one’s good- 
karma. 2 They therefore seek a state which affords eternal 
(dhruva) beatitude ( sukha) . 3 The very common appellation to 
denote this state is Amatapadam (immortality), which Prof. 
Poussin considers to be a very old and characteristic expression 
used to describe Nirvana. He thinks that the notion of 
deliverance has been made precise in the early Buddhist 
literature. It is an abode , supreme and definite but yet this 
notion has not been coloured by any positive philosophic 
doctrine or by speculation upon God, soul, or being in itself. 4 
He, as also Dr. E, J. Thomas, 5 refer to the fact that the early 
Buddhists did not speculate about such Upanisadic doctrine as 
the Parabrahman, which was developed by the Vedantists long 
after Buddhism. They knew only of the highest heaven called 
Brahmaloka. Dr. Thomas remarks in connection with the 
Brahmajala Sutta that “among all these views there is no ex¬ 
pressed contradiction or even recognition of the Vedantic 
theory of Atman or Brahman as the one ultimate reality”. 6 
Prof Poussin also points out that it is not correct to hold that 
Buddhism originated purely in opposition to the Brahmanic 
theories. He says that there is nothing, which permits us to 
affirm that Nirvana was conceived in opposition to any 
Brahmanic theory. Nirvana, Immortality, or Deliverance appears 
to be a rudimentary idea free from all metaphysical specula¬ 
tions. It is connected more with myths than with metaphysics. 

1. Nirvana , p. 4. 

2. Cf, Chandogya , 8, 1, 6: Tad yaiheha karmajito lokah ksiyaie , evam 
euamutra punyajito lokah ksiyate (just as the things produced by efforts of people 
are exhausted by their use, so also heavenly lives, etc., earned by sacrifices, 
merits, etc., are exhausted by their use). 

3. Nirvarta y pp. 48, 63. 

4. Nirvana, p. 49: “La notion de la deliverance etait precise: 1* ascete 
ne doute pas que la deliverance ne soit un sejour supreme et definite’*. 

5. Life of Buddha , p. 200. 

6. Ibid. 
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Nirvana is an invisible abode where the saint disappears, often 
as the middle of a flame, or in a kind of apotheosis. 1 In short, 
the Hlnayana Buddhism from the time of the Mahavagga to 
Buddhaghosa emanated, so to say, from the Yoga almost with¬ 
out any mixture. The Immortal State, the Inexpressible is what 
a saint aims at, because it is the deliverance from birth and 
death. It is, however, not possible to establish any relation, 
philosophical or ontological, between the Immortal and the 
world of beings, who transmigrate. Immortality is the name 
given to Nirvana; in other words, perfect happiness, extinction, 
detachment are terms, which are devoid of doctrinal complex¬ 
ities, and which, in fact, appear to signify merely the extinction 
of the fire of desire, or, to put it in another way, constitute the 
road to the Immortal State, or the Immortal State itself. 2 It is 
obvious that Prof. Poussin wants to contradict the long-advocated 
view that Nirvana is annihilation. He cites several passages 
to show that the self-originating fire, in which a saint consumed 
, himself, as also the saint himself was not annihilated. 3 While 
j summarising his views, he gives the following different uses of 
| the term Nirvana : 

i (i) The Nirvana, the Absolute, the Uncaused, which is 
by itself the destruction of passion, of duhkha. 

(ii) The complete possession of Nirvana, which reduces all 
passions and all new existences to the quality of anutpaitika (not 
being capable of reproducing); in other words, that which 
constitutes the saintship, the deliverance from thought (or 
conceptions), the Sopddhih$a Nirvana (Nirvana with corporal 
residue). 

(iii) The consciousness of the possession of Nirvana, con¬ 
sciousness obtained in ecstasy, which is beatitude, and which 
is the best form of Nirvana in the world, and properly speaking, 
the only Nirvana. 

(iv) The possession of the Samadhi of the cessation of 
ideas and sensations (samjnavedayitanirodha ), a possession obtain¬ 
able by saints, perfect or imperfect, a samadhi which appears 

1. Nirvana, p. 57. 

2. Ibid., pp. 53-4. 

3. Nirvana, p. 58. 
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like entering into Nirvana, and of which one becomes conscious 
through the body only, since the thought is then stopped. 

(v) The entering into Nirvana at the last moment of 
thought, the end of duhkha, the entering into Anupadhtie$a 
Nirvana (Nirvana without any corporal residue). 

(vi) The possession of Nirvana relating to such and such 
a passion, which carries with it the quality of not being able to 
reproduce itself for such passion and such future existences; an 
incomplete sanctity which one enjoys in ecstasy. 1 

Prof. Poussin has endeavoured to show that the Nirvana of 
the early Buddhists is not annihilation; it is a state which may 
well bear comparison with the paradise of the laity but it is 
free from the implication of a life in paradise, i.e. y unlike the 
life in a paradise, it is eternal ( dhruva) , it is beatitude, but 
without any sensation even of bliss. 2 It is beyond merit and 
demerit, a quiescent state, which is obtainable in this life by 
saints when they establish themselves in the samadhi of 
samjnavedayitanirodha (cessation of ideas and sensations). In 
this state as the thought is completely stopped, the saint feels 
only by his body the supreme bliss. He, however, warns us 
not to identify the supreme state of bliss with the Vedantic Para- 
brahman, for the Buddhists had not yet arrived at that concep¬ 
tion. His reason for holding this opinion is, chiefly, that the 
early Buddhists were not interested, to any appreciable extent, 
in metaphysical speculations, but were rather busy with myths 
Hence, their conception of Nirvana was not of a metaphysical 
nature but just the utmost possible extension of the conception 
of paradise. 

Prof. Stcherbatsky on Nirvana 

Prof. Stcherbatsky protests strongly against the view of Prof 
Poussin that Nirvana is a sort of ultimate conceivable existence— 

1. Ibid., p. 43. 

2. Gf. Dhammasahgaifi, 1389, 1579 ff.; Nibbana is not to be taken a; 
accompanied by plti (delight), sukha (happiness), or upekkha (equanimity). 
In the /. II. Q_., IV, p. 247, Prof. Poussin says, “Nirvana from the begin¬ 
ning is perfect happiness, the summum bonum , much better than any paradise 
not a paradise (of course) without any conceivable relations with any forrr 
of existence. The canonical literature states clearly that the happiness oi 
Nirvana, end of suffering, is blissful because it is not vedita”. 
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a view suggested by the expression Amatapadam x often used to 
describe Nirvana, and by the descriptions of the same found 
in the Milindapanha and the Nikayas. Prof. Stcherbatsky does 
not examine the various passages of the Pi takas and other 
works, which influenced Prof. Poussin’s conclusions. It would 
appear from the Conception of Nirvana as well as from his earlier 
work the Central Conception of Buddhism that Prof. Stcherbatsky 
bases his finding purely on the study of the Abhidharmakoia pf 
Vasubandhu, and ignores the fact that the Koja does not present 
us with the original doctrines, which the Pitakas are supposed 
to preserve. He also does not attach importance to the fact 
that the Theravadins and Sarvastivadins do not agree as to 
the nature of distintegration of constituted elements ( sarhskrta - 
vastus) , which is clearly hinted at in the discussion in the 
Kathavatthu 2 on the theory of theSarvastivadins that “all exists” . a 
In his treatment of the discussion of this topic, however, he 
refers to the fact that the Vibhajyavadin ( = Theravadins) did 
not always agree with the Sarvastivadins. 

In view of the fact mentioned above, it is doubtful how far 
Prof. Stcherbatsky was right in attributing to Buddha the views 
found in the Kosa that “ (i) Buddha was led to a denial of 
every permanent principle, (ii) that the originality of Buddha’s 
position consisted in denying substantiality altogether, and 
(iii) that forsaking the Monism of the Upanisads and the 
Dualism of the Samkhya, he established a system of the most 
radical pluralism”. 4 These might have been the views of the 

1. In this connection, we may mention that Amatapadam does not 
always necessarily mean “heavenly state”. The word mrtyu (pali maccu), in 
the lines of the Taitt. Upa. 2. 1, i: Brahmavid apnoti param, na punar mrtyavo, 
and Chand Upa. 7. 26. 2: Tad ekarh paiyati na pasyo mrtyum pasyati, is explain¬ 
ed by the commentator as neither heavenly existence nor eternal death but 
as pramada (negligence, error) and moha (delusion). This comment is 
supported by the Dhammapada line: Pamado maccunopadam. See P. T. S. Diet., 
sv. Maccu , 

2. Kvu., I, 6, pp. 115 r. 

3. Central Conception of Buddhism t pp. 43. 76 ff.: Keith’s B. Phil., p. 168; 
Con . of JV., pp. 3, 27; for bibliography on the topic “AH exists” see Kosa, v, 
24, pp. 49, 50 fn. 
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later Vaibhasikas but were certainly not those of the early 
Buddhists, not to speak of Buddha himself. Many passages can 
be, and have been, cited from the Pitakas 1 to show that Nirvana 
is a reality, that it is unspeakable and possesses the sign of 
peacefulness, the taste of immortality, that it offers consolation, 
that it is unborn, uncreated, and indestructible. In the face of 
the glowing descriptions that are to be found of the state of 
Nirvana in early post-canonical works, 2 it is difficult to agree 
with Prof. Stcherbatsky that Nirvana is nothing but eternal 
death and that it is an unconstituted element (asamskrta-dhatu ), 
because it is tantamount to the absolute annihilation of the 
constituted elements ( samskrtadharmas )—“a kind of entity where 
there is no consciousness”. 3 In fact, Prof. Stcherbatsky’s opin¬ 
ion makes it resemble one of the heretical doctrines condemned 
by Buddha, viz., Asahhi atia ho ti aro go par am maraud (the soul 
remains after death as an unconscious but healthy entity) . 4 
Without multiplying instances, we can refer to the last few 
lines of the Kevaddha Sutta 5 to show that there are passages in 
the early Buddhist works which go directly against the conclu¬ 
sions of Prof. Stcherbatsky. If Nibbana is extreme happiness 
( paramasukha ), a place of perfect peace 6 (santivarapadam), an 
object of realisation ( sacchikiriya ), 7 it is safer to accept the 
opinion of Prof. Poussin that Nirvana is the highest conceivable 
paradisical existence than to agree with Prof. Stcherbatsky that 
Nirvana is simply an end of the samskrta dharmas—a stone¬ 
like life without a vestige of consciousness. 

In short Prof. Stcherbatsky makes Buddha a materialist and 
annihilationist ( Ucchedavadin ) so severely condemned by 
Buddha. Prof. Stcherbatsky admits this anomalous position of 
his exposition, and endeavours to extricate himself from the 

1. See besides Prof. Poussin’s Nirvana, Heiler’s Die buddhisiische Verson - 
hung , Muenchen , pp. 36-42; P, T. S. Diet. sv. Nibbana. 

2. e.g., Thera and Theri-gathd ; Milindapailha. 

3. Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 53. 

4. Majjhima , II, pp. 230 f. 

5. Digha , I. p. 223; for its commentary see Sum. Vi! . in the I. H. Q. 
voh, II. 

6. Majjhima , I, p. 257. 

7. Ibid., I. pp. 56, 63, 510. 
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anomaly by stating that Buddha’s materialism and annihila- 
tionism were of a modified nature, because, as he says, the 
elements constituting a being were not only material, but both 
material and spiritual, and hence, according to him, Buddha 
was not an out-and-out materialist like the Carvakas, or like 
Ajita Kesakambalin and Pakudha Kaccayana, but was partially 
so. Then, as regards Buddha being not an out-and-out annihi- 
lationist he points to the moral law, the strength and impor¬ 
tance of which were recognised by Buddha; Buddha meant 
that the being, which is only a conglomeration of “evanescent 
elements” passes through a series of existence governed by the 
moral law, ultimately to be annihilated or, in other words, to 
attain Nirvana or eternal death. Hence, according to Prof. 
Stcherbatsky, Uccheda or annihilation takes place not after 
one life but a series of lives. 

Nirvana as Viewed by Prof. Keith 

Prof. Keith on the basis of the Nikaya passages where there 
is an emphatic assertion of the existence of Nirvana as some¬ 
thing unfathomable, unborn, uncreated, unconstituted, and so 
forth,—a description echoed in the works of Nagarjuna,—and 
also on the strength of the discussions in the Buddhistic 
literature on the existence of the Tathagata during his life-time 
or after his decease, thinks that the Madhyamaka view can be 
traced in the Nikayas, and that there are “positive assurances 
of the reality of something over and above the empirical 
world 5 '. 1 He says further that “the great sermon at Benares on 
the characteristic of that which is not self does not deny in 
express terms that there may exist another realm of existence 
which is exempt from empirical determination, and which, 
therefore, must be regarded as absolutely real” 2 . Though Prof. 
Keith thinks that the view of a section of the early disciples about 
the “existence of an absolute reality admits of serious support” 
and that passages or expressions can be traced in the Nikayas 
having the colour or flavour of the Brahmanic Upani$ads or the 

1. Keith, B . Phil., p. 67. 

2. Ibid.,ip. 61. 
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Mahabhdrata, he puts forward the proviso that on the basis of 
these coincidences, it would not be proper to say that the 
Buddhist Nirvana is “essentially the absolute parallel with the 
Brahman”, for the Buddhists “like every new belief were large¬ 
ly compelled to put their wine in old bottles”. 1 He also does 
not ignore the fact that there are ample evidences in the 
Nikayas to show that “Buddha was a genuine agnostic”, 2 
though he himself is not much in favour of the view. In short, 

; Prof. Keith is of that opinion that the Nikayas do not teach 
annihilation, or eternal death. He finds in Nirvana only a 
negative aspect of the Absolute or the Void and would not 
recognize it to be the same as Brahman of the Upanisads or 
! the Vedantists. Prof. Poussin also would subscribe to this view 
if it be taken as the Mahayanic conception of Nirvana, for 
according to him, the Hlnayanic Nirvana is something definite 
and real, a tangible reality. Prof. Stcherbatsky rises above all hesi¬ 
tations and asserts that the Hlnayanic Nirvana is eternal death, 
while the Mahayanic Nirvana is eternal life, and that the latter is 
the same as the Monism, or Advaita Brahman of the Vedantists. 3 
Though he may be partial to Vasubandhu and Nagarjuna, he 
cannot he justified in ignoring and explaining away the passages 
of the Nikayas, which interpret Nirvana differently from 
Vasubandhu. The opinion of Prof Poussin that “there is a great 
deal of Madhyamika philosophy in the Pali canon”, 4 and the 
reference of Prof. Keith to passages or suttas of the Nikayas is 
indicative of the reasonableness of holding such an opinion, 
appears startling to Prof. Stcherbatsky, and against them he 
holds without mentioning any authority or citing any passage, 
that c it is quite impossible to maintain that Hinayana is an 
advaita system” 5 and that it is going too far to see a “full- 
fledged Prajndpdramita ’ in the Majjhima Nikaya . 

1. Ibid., p. 61. 

2. Ibid., p. 63. 

3. Dr. F. Otto Schrader in his article on Nirvaria in the J. P. T. S. 
(1904-5) favours the metaphysical conception of the Absolute as the real 
interpretation of Nirvana of the early Buddhists. 

4. E . R . £., sv. Nirvana. Prof. Poussin has also traced Vijnanavada 
ideas in the Ahguttara ; see his Nirvana , p. 65: 

5. Con. of N., p. 42 fn. 
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Now that we have stated the views of the latest exponents 
of the Buddhist conception of Nirvana, we shall proceed to 
examine some of them in the light of evidences yielded by the 
Pali works. 

Is samjnavedayttanirodha a foretaste of Nirvana? 

It is, however, striking that both Profs. Stcherbatsky and 
Poussin have tried to form an idea of Nirvana on the basis of 
the quiescent state attained by a yogin at the highest altitude 
of his meditation. Both agree that it is quiscence which is 
aimed at by all saints, including the arhats. To Prof. 
Stcherbatsky, Nirvana is the highest form of quiescence imagin¬ 
able, and hence it is a condition where there is no vestige 
of consciousness—an absolute annihilation of life, 1 while to 
Prof. Poussin, it is a condition where the mind (citta) does not 
function, but the body is pervaded by an extremely pleasant 
feeling; the mind, being inactive, does not enjoy the pleasure. 

Prof Poussin formed his impression mainly from the utterances 
of perfected saints in the Udana and the Thera- and Theri-gdthd , 
His conception of Hlnayanic Nirvana appears to my mind to 
be the magnified form of the pleasant sensation felt by saints in 
the second and third trances. The Nikayas often speak of the 
pleasant sensation in the second and third trances as similar 
to that of a person when his body is besmeared with fine powder 
by an expert bath attendant; but they do not speak about the 
sensation felt by a saint while in Nirvana. Prof. Poussin is 
justified in regarding the highest meditation of Samjnavedita- 
(or vedayita-) nirodha as a foretaste of Nirvana in this world, 
but his view that the body of the saint is pervaded by blissful 
sensation is unwarranted. 2 3 The Pali texts are quite clear about 
their definition of this highest meditation. In the Mahdpari- 
nibbdna Suita? Buddha entered into meditation before attaining 

1. Con. of N., p. 28. 

2. Nirvana, pp. 83-4: la possession du recueillement de la cessation de 
fideeet de la sensation, possession reserve aux saints completes ou incomplets, 
recueillement semblable a fentree dans 1 J Nirvana et dont on a coincidence 
pas le corps puisque la pensee est interrempue. 

3. Dtgha , II, p. 156. 
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parinirvana and rose from the lowest to the highest samadhi, 
the Sanhavedayitanirodha , when Ananda, imperfect as he was, 
took him to be dead (parinibbuta) . This is the highest medita¬ 
tion, to which an adept can reach. 1 The condition of a person 
in this meditation is almost the same as that of a dead man. 
The Samyutta Nikaya 2 explains the differences thus: There is a 
complete cessation of the activities in a dead man as well as in 
person in the highest samadhi,— i.e., of the (i) physical activities 
(kayasahkharo ), e.g inhalation and exhalation, (ii) vocal 
activities (vacisankharo), e.g., reflection and deliberation 
(vitakka-vicdrd), and (iii) mental activities ( cittasankharo ), e.g . 
ideation and feeling ( sauna ca vedana ca). z The life ( dyu ) of the 
men engaged in meditation is not exhausted as also his 
internal heat (usma) , and his organs of sense remain in a placid 
condition, while in a deceased person there is no life (dyu) and 
no internal heat (u$ma) and his sense-organs are defunct. In 
the Sannavedayitanirodha, a saint cannot at will rise from it. 
Before entering into the samadhi, he fixes the time-limit after 
which he would revert to the ordinary state of consciousness 
and he does so at the fixed moment. This meditation in which 
the mind, the body, and the power of speech completely cease 
to function may be likened to the condition of deep sleep 
■(sufupti) of a man. It is similar to the Upanisadic conception 
of c ‘deep-sleep consciousness” in which there is no consciousness 
cither of the objective world or of the self. 4 The Pali texts no¬ 
where mention a blissful sensation enjoyed by the body apart 
from the mind. The feeling of ease enjoyed by an ascetic in the 
highest trance is generated within the body, and not by any 
contact with an external material thing. 5 The verses in the 

1. M.Vr., p. 48. 

2. Samyutta, IV, pp. 293 f. cf. Majjhima, I, p. 301. 

3. Gf. Patanjali Yoga-sutra, I. 2: Yogascittavrttinirodhah. 

4. Ranade. Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy , p. 260. 

5. There are passages in the Nik ay as, in which it is said that vimokkhe 
kayena phassitva viharati (Ahguttara, 11,90). The Vimokkhas do not refer to 
Nibbana but to the eight meditations {Dtgha, III, pp. 261 -2) or to the three 
Samadhis called Animitta, Appanihita, and Sunhata vimokkhas {Vis. M ., 
p. 658). These refer only to experiences of meditating saints felt within 
themselves and not by coming into contact with something external. 
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Thera- and Theri-gatha and the passages in the Mahaparinibbdna 
suita describing the last trance of Buddha only express the 
ecstasy experienced by a perfected saint when he is in the 
highest trance. It is really the foretaste of what he is going to 
experience permanently. At the Arhat stage, i.e., on the attain¬ 
ment of the anupadhisesa-nibbanadhatu, he is assured of the 
fact that the supreme bliss in the inexpressible form of existence 
is going to be permanently his after the dissolution of his 
physical body, or in other words, he is going to be established 
in the Anupadhisesa-nibbanadhatu permanently. Ihe close 
relation between the meditation of Sannavedayitanirodha and 
Nibbanawill be apparent from the verses of the Udana describ¬ 
ing the parinibbana of Dabba Mallaputta : 

Abhedi kayo nirodhi sanna vedana pi ’ti daham.su sabba, 

vupasamimsu sankhara vinnanam attham agama ti. 

[The body is disintegrated, perception stops, all sensations are 
burnt away, the (three) activities cease and the (constituted) 
consciousness disappears.] 

The Sanriavedayitanirodha, therefore, is very similar to 
parinibbana. The Majjhima Nikaya 1 adds that a perfect saint 
not only attains it but also destroys his asavas (impurities) by 
knowledge and thus goes beyond the clutches of Mara. Hence, 
the Sannavedayitanirodha of a saint is tantamount to a 
foretaste of Nibbana only when it is accompanied by the other 
necessary conditions, viz., destruction of asavas, insight into the 
truth and so forth. 

Is Nirvana eternal death ? 

Prof. Stcherbatsky thinks that Nirvana, being allied to 
Samjftavedayitanirodha may be regarded as a state without a 
vestige of consciousness. In the account of Buddha s parinir- 
vana, Buddha enters into the Samjnavedayitanirodha but he 
does not stay there permanently. He comes down to the lowest 
and then rises again to attain parinirvana in the fourth 
dhyana. 2 If Nirvana had been a permanent form of Samjna- 


U Majjhima , I, p. 160; HI, p. 45. 

2. Digha , II, p. 166. 
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vedayitanirodha, then Buddha would have remained there and 
attained mahaparinirvana. 

To prove his contention that Nirvana is eternal death, Prof. 
Stcherbatsky takes support from another statement in the 
Mahaparinibbdna-sutta commented upon in the Madhyamika - 
Vrtti f The passage is : 

Pradyotsy * eva mrvdnam vimoksas tasya cetasah. 

He attributes to the Vaibhasikas the comment, which follows 
this passage in the Vrtti. The Vaibhasikas, 2 as is supposed by 
him, assert in refuting the abhava theory of the Sautrantikas 
that there is something c in which desire is extinct*, and that it 
is not merely 'extinct desire* as the Sautrantikas think. 3 In the 
Sanskrit text there is no word or hint about the extinction of 
consciousness. All that is said is about trsnd. Prof. Stcherbatsky, 
however, in his translation says that every desire (also conscious¬ 
ness) is extinct (at final Nirvana). 4 Probably his addition "and 
consciousness” in the line was suggested by the line that 
follows, viz,, yasmin sati cetaso vimokso bhavati . He translates 
cetaso vimok$ah as "consciousness is quite extinct.” It is difficult 
to accept his English rendering and it is not at all clear why 
he should prefer "consciousness** to "mind** as the English 
equivalent of cetas. The Pali version of the line, Pajjotass ’ 
eva nibbdnam vimokkha cetaso ahu tv> was uttered by Anuruddha 
to describe Buddha’s Nirvana. Buddhagosa in commenting 
upon this passage says that vimokkho means the removal of all 
screens hindering vision, and that the extinction of the flame 
indicates the state of non-manifestation. 6 Prof. Stcherbatsky 
may have other reasons for such opinion, but it is difficult to- 
agree with him in regard to the fact that the early Buddhists 
generally, including the Theravadins, regarded Nirvana as an 
inanimate reality. In th eKathdvatthu and the Dhammasangani , 

1. M. Vr. y p. 525. 

2. Con. of N., p. 191. 

3. Nirvana as Ksayamatra is dicussed in the Vis. M. y p. 508; see 
infra. 

4. Con. o/JV., App., 191. 

5. Digha. II, p. 157; see Otto Franke, Z'D.M.G.. xlix, p. 476. 

6. Sum. Vil. (Burmese ed., Rangoon, 1903), p. 158: Vimokkho ti kenaci 
dhammena anavarano vimthkho, sabbaso apahflattibhav > upagamo pajj otanibbana- 
sadiso jdto .. 
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Nibbana has been qualified as acetasika , the English rendering 
of which, according to Mrs. Rhys Davids, should be Ci not a 
property of the mind”, or according to Prof. Poussin, cc where 
mind does not function any more.” 1 Here acetasika does not 
mean inanimate substance, but it is a state where the individual 
citta ( — manovijnana) or the abhisahkharavinnana of Buddha- 
ghosa 2 ceases to exist; hence Nirvana is not eternal, death. 

Prof. Stcherbatsky, in interpreting Nirvana as an eternal 
state of death, has attached too much importance to the in¬ 
fluence of Samkhya on Buddhism. 3 He almost identifies the 
Vaibhasikas with the Samkhya School excepting for the con¬ 
ception of Purusa in the latter. 4 He says that Nirvana is a life¬ 
less reality corresponding to the undifferentiated matter ( Prakrti ) 5 
of Samkhya. 6 The position of Prof. Stcherbatsky reduces to 
this, that the phenomenal world issued out of Nirvana to return 
to it again by the removal of Avidya (ignorance), and that 
Nirvana is the same as the five skandhasin their original un¬ 
differentiated state. This is not supported by the canonical as 
well as the non-canonical texts. The Sarvastivadins in 
enumerating the various Elements 5 mention Nirvana as an 
Asamskrta-dhatu existing side by side with the elements consti¬ 
tuting a being. The Theravadins also hold that the five 
khandhas 7 are nothing but masses of five kinds of elements, out 
of which a being is constituted through Avidya. Both the 
Sarvastivadins and the Theravadins are emphatic in their state¬ 
ment that a being once constituted out of the seventy-two 

1. Also Unmental, automatic” see Points of the Controversy, pp. 57ff., 
249. 

2. See ante. Prof. Stcherbatsky himself writes elsewhere (Central Con. of 
B., p. 15) that citta—manovijnana. 

3. See his So ul Theory of the Buddhists , p. 824. 

4-5. Con. ofJV., pp. 27-8. 

6. Ibid. 

1. Nowhere in the Buddhist texts, any statement is made that the five 
khandhas were originally in an undifferentiated state. All that they say is 

that the material elements of all beings of all times of the Kamadhatu and 
Rupadhatu are collectively called Rupakkhandha, so also Vedana, Sahha, 
Sankhara, and Vinhana of all beings taken together are called Vedanak- 
khandha, Sannakkhandha, Sankharakkhandha and Vinnanakkhandha. 
Vis. M. t pp. 443, 452. 
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elements or five khandhas passes through innumerable existences 
until by the removal of Avidya, he enters into the Asamskrta- 
dhatu or Nirvana, which is an element existing by' itself 
ccording to the' Samkhya School of Philosophy, the moksa 
(emancipation) of a being consists in his realisation of the fact 
that Puru?a and Prakrti remain ever apart ( viveka-khyati) 
and not by a being passing from the constituted to the 
unconstituted state. In Samkhya, the emancipated being 
is one of the innumerable Purusas while in Buddhism he 
is after death indistinguishable from Nirvana. The agreement 
between Samkhya and early Buddhism lies in the fact that the 
undifferentiated matter (Prakrit)' of Samkhya corresponds in its 
differentiated form to the five khandhas and not to Nirvana 
as inferred by Prof. Stcherbatsky. If an analogy for Nirvana 
sought for in Samkhya, we may say that it could have been 
found in Purusa if the innumerable Purusas were one 
Asamskrtadhatu. 

Is Nirvanadhatu a vastu ? 

On the basis of the Visuddhimagga and the AbhidharmakoSa, 
f 01, “ Vall6e Poussin remarks that Nirvana is a v a stu* 
(material substance), a reality, which the body touches when 
m the highest trance (samjnavedayita-nirodha) , while Prof. 
Stcherbatsky, i n consonance with his interpretation of Nirvana 
says that it is a “reality (dharma or vastu) in the sense of a 
materialistic lifeless reality” similar to the Prakrti of Samkhya. 

I he inclusion of Nibbana in Asankhata-dhatu along with 
kasa and the comparison drawn between Akasa and Nibbana 
makes us think that Nibbana is a substance (vastu, dhatu) 

1. Buddhaghosa refers to Pakati-Purisa but does not com Dare them 
with the Buddhist khandhas. See Vis. M., pp. 518, 525. P 

}' ® ee /‘ r ; S - Dictionar J, P- 176 sv. dhatu-nibbana. Drs. Rhys Davids 

and Stede have drawn attention to the fact that dhatu in connection with 

Nibbana or Amata does not convey the sense of any thing. It is only a 
state-the state of Nibbana, for which they coined the word “Nibbana-dom 
or Nibbana-hood”. On the various meanings of Vastu, see KoSd, II, p. 285. 

gSSSffisQfll 
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similar to Akasa. 1 2 3 But the expression ‘dhatu 5 is used 
in the Buddhist works in senses as varied as some of the 
other terms like dhamma, khandha, or samkhara; so it is not 
safe to interpret the dhatu of Nibbana-dhatu as a vastu or 
dravya { thing). As for the reason of the Buddhist writers for 
selecting Akasa as an object of comparison with Nibbana, it 
may be said that it was done only because many aspects of 
Akasa were identical with those of Nibbana, but it does not 
follow that because Akasa is a dhatu, Nibbana is also a dhatu. 
Like Akasa, Nibbana is inexpressible; it is beyond empirical 
determination but not a material substance. In the Buddhist 
works, the term ‘Nibbana-dhatu’ has been used in such a way 
that one is likely to take it for a substance like Akasa or 
Samudda. In the Mahaniddesa , 2 a large number of bhikkhus is 
described as attaining Nibbana without residue ( annpadisesa - 
.nibbandhatu) but causing no perceptible increase or decrease in 
the ( Nibbanadhatu\ The Milindapahha? compares Nibbana to > 
Akasa or Samudda, implying thereby that it exists but its form, 
location, age, or measure cannot be ascertained. It is like space 
(Akasa) without origin, life or death, rise or fall.It is uncovered 
and supportless and is infinite. Just as birds fly about in 
the Akasa or animals float about in the sea so also the perfect 
(Ariyas ) move about in the Nibbana-dhatu. It is like fire) 
without a continued objective existence. Just as fire remains 
latent unless and until two pieces of wood are rubbed to make. 

1. The~ conception of Akasa as made by the Sarvastivadins may be 
similar to that of the Samkhya. Dr. B. N. Seal thinks that “Akasa corres¬ 
ponds in some respects to the ether of the physicists and in other, to what 
may be called proto-atom.*' See Ray’s Hindu Chemistry , p. 88. 

The Vaisesikas define Akasa as “a simple, continuous, infinite substance 
and is the substratum of sound.” See Prof. Radhakrishnan, Ind, Phil,, II, 
pp. 192-3. 

2. Mahaniddesa, 1, p. 132; Km., p. 124; Mil,, pp. 316: Atthi dhammassa 
nibbdnassa rupam va sanihanani va vayam va pamdriani apanndpanam, Cf. Samyutla 
II. pp. 124-6. 

3. Mil., p. 320: Tathd Maharaja akasa na jdyati na jiyati na miyati na 

cavati no uppajjati duppasaho acoraharano anissito vikagagamano niravarano ananto 

evam eva kho maharaja nibbdnam na jdyati.. .ariyagamanam.. .anantam. 
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^Qg MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 

The texts of the early Buddhists present a threefold concep¬ 
tion of Nirvana, viz., ethical, psychical, and metaphysical : 

(i ) Ethical. The ethical conception of Nirvana has received 
the largest amount of attention in the Pali texts as well as in 
the writings of modern scholars. The Nikayas abound in terms 
and passages expressive of the ethical conception of Nirvana so 
much so that Dr. Stede wrote as late as 1923 that “Nibbana is 
purely and solely an ethical state to be reached in this birth 
by ethical practices, contemplation, and insight. It is therefore 
not transcendental”. 1 This opinion is not supported by facts. 
Throughout the Nikayas, Nibbana is described as the destruc¬ 
tion ( khaya ) of attachment ( raga ), hatred ( dosa ), and delusion 
{moha) , of desire (tanha) , impressions (sankh&ra), and firm grasp 
of wrong views (upadana), of impurities (asava) and afflictions 
{kilesa), and of desire for existence {bhava) , birth (jati) , old 
age, death {jardmarana) , and thus of misery ( dukkha ). In 
describing the positive aspect of Nibbana, the Nikayas. state 
that it is a condition which is very happy ( accantasukha .), impe¬ 
rishable ( accuta ), steady {acala, dhira) , tranquil {Santa) and free 
from fear {akutobhaya) . It is the state of the highest bliss 
{amata). The ethical conception of Nirvana appealed so much 
to the Buddhist authors that they wrote literary pieces of great 
poetical excellence in order to pay glowing tributes to the 
attainment of same. 

(ii) Psychical . Many scholars have dealt with the psychical 
aspect of Nirvana but without laying sufficient emphasis upon 
its significance. This aspect of Nibbana is generally brought 
out in those passages of the Nikayas, which treat of the Jhdnas 
(contemplation). The object of Jhartas is to bring the mind 
into such a state that it will be above worldly pleasure and 
pain. It can be effected by dissociating the mind completely 
from all worldly matters. This is achieved by means of the 
trances, the highest of which is the Sannavedayitanirodha. 
From the foregoing discussion about the highest trance, it is 
evident that Nibbana is psychically Sannavedayitanirodha 

1. See P. T. S. Did., sv. Nibbana. The part of the Dictionary, con¬ 
taining the article on Nibbana was published after the death of Dr. Rhys 
Davids, i. £. by Dr. Stede. 
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provided that the adept complies with the other necessary 
conditions of Arhathood. In course of our exposition of the 
various dhatus, it has been shown that an adept in the first 
Jhana rises mentally to the same level as that of the denizens 
of the Rupabrahmaloka, and gradually proceeding higher and 
higher, develops a mental state corresponding to that of the 
beings of the Nevasannanasannayatana—the highest plane of 
existence in the three worlds. He acquires the five transcen¬ 
dental powers ( abhinna ), viz., performing supernatural feats 
(iddhividha) such as visiting the Brahmaloka; acquiring divine 
ear ( dibbasota ) and divine vision (dibbacakkhu) , knowing others’ 
thoughts ( paracittavijdnana ), and remembering former existences 
(pubbenivasanussati) . According to the Buddhist conception, an 
adept, who is capable of rising up as high as the eighth trance 
(nevasannanasannayatana) , is as powerful as the gods of the 
highest Arupabrahmaloka. The stage of Nibbana being still 
higher, he has to rise further in trance and attain the Sanna¬ 
vedayitanirodha, where his mind stops functioning, and hence 
there is no perception or sensation. He is now fit to stay in the 
Apariyapannadhatu or Lokuttaradhatu. While in this trance, 
he has a foretaste of Nibbana, which is going to be his perma¬ 
nently. He acquires the sixth abhinna, viz.> knowledge of the 
destruction of his impurities ( dsavakhayakdranandna ) 1 and of the 
consequent attainment of emancipation. His mental faculties 
then become so very clear 2 that he understands with a moment’s 
thought all that is happening around him. He is now possessed 
of full illumination, i,e. 9 he is enlightened. 

(iii) Metaphysical . The metaphysical aspect of Nibbana pre¬ 
sents the greatest difficulties to the students of Buddhism and 
has been the source of many controversies. There is no end of 
metaphorical terms and passages in the Nikayas to describe 
Nibbana admitting of a metaphysical interpretation. The 

1. The usual expression is, dsavdnam khaya anasavam cetovimuttim panda- 
vimutlim ditlhe va dhamme sayam abhidna sacchikatva upasampajja viharati. Digha, 

III, p. 281. 

2. See Jfdtaka, I, p. 106 Vaqnupatha Jat\ O bh a samattam=supernatural 
illumination while striving to attain jhana. Of. Digha , II, p. 33; Samyuttay 
II, pp. 7, 105: cakkhum udapddi ndriam udapddi padM. udapddi vijjd udapddi dloko 
udapadi; Pafis. M. II, p. 150: Aloko udapddi ti obhdsatlhena. 
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notable passage of the Itivuttaka: 1 Atthi, bhikkhave , abhutam 
■akatam asankhalam shows that the early Buddhists conceived of 
Nibbana not as annihilation but as something positive, 2 which 
is, however infinite and indescribable like Akasa. It is called a 
dhatu (realm) beyond the three dhatus, — the Apariyapanna or 
Xokuttara-dhatu. It is a state to be realised ( sacchikatabba) 
within one’s own self ( paccattam veditabbo vinhuhi) . It is homo¬ 
geneous ( ekarasa ) and in it there is no individuality. It is like 
the disappearance of flame in the fathomless state of existence 
in the infinite. 

The few passages of the Dig ha and Majjhima Nik ay as , in 
which Nibbana has been equated to infinite consciousness 
( ananta-vinnana) do not, however, find support in other portions 
of the same works, which throw light on the conception of 
Nibbana. All that can be said in the circumstances is that 
these passages were later interpolations made at a time when the 
•Samy utta Nikdya was being compiled. The account of the death 
of Vakkali with apatitthita-vinnana and not patisandhi-vinnana 
hints that the constituted vinnana of an Arhat passes away and 
mixes up indistinguishably with an ever existing infinite con¬ 
sciousness. This seems to be an anticipation of the Vijnanavada 
school of philosophy, but we cannot deny the existence of a 
trend of thought like this among the early Buddhists. The more 
accurate conception of Nibbana would certainly be that it is 
a state beyond the domain of word and thought and possible 
of realisation only within one’s own self. 

The Pali Nikayas, as already pointed out, are a mosaic com¬ 
posed of materials of various times and regions : hence these 
yield divergent opinions regarding the conception of Nibbana. 
But the one presented above is supported by most of the suttas 
of the Nikayas and can be treated as the earliest. We shall now 
pass on to some of the later Buddhist works and ascertain from 
them how far the early conception of Nibbana was retained in 
da ter times and what changes, if any, were introduced. 


1. Itiv.y p. 37, 

2, Kvu. p. 124; see also Mil. p. 336. 
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The Kathavatthu on Nirvana 

Before we deal with the Visuddhimagga , we may well examine 
the few remarks scattered here and there in Out Kathavatthu 
regarding the conception of Nibbana . 1 While discussing the 
existence of puggala, the Kathavatthu makes a remark showing 
that it conceived Nibbana as a real and eternal state. It states 
that if puggala (soul) be taken as not disintegrating with the 
disintegration of khandhas, this will entail sassatavada, for the 
soul becomes eternally existent like Nibbana . 2 Buddhaghosa in 
commenting upon this states : Tathd hi nibbanam na ufipajjati na 
bhijjati evani hi puggalo 3 (just as Nibbana does neither originate 
nor decay so would be the soul). Thus it is seen that the 
Kathavatthu , supported by Buddhaghosa, takes Nibbana as an 
eternal state without origin and decay, and does not consider a 
parinibbuta puggala as sassata . 4 In other connections too, the 
Kathavatthu remarks that Nibbana is eternal and unchangeable 
(nibbanarri dhuvam sassatam aviparindmadhammam ). 6 It also says 
that Nibbana unlike Mna (knowledge) exists by itself like riipa 
or cakkhu and does not require any arammana (basis) to arise . 6 
Unlike sila (morality), phassa (contact) and vedana (feeling), (t 
is acetasika (not a property of the mind ) 7 and is unconnected 
with mind (citta-vippayulta) , 8 It is asankhata (unconstituted ) 9 
because it possesses the three signs, viz-, no origination (uppada), 

1. Though according to the orthodox tradition, it is canonical, it may 

also be treated as non-canonical as it was composed aftq 'r the canon had 
been closed. For the present purpose, we leave out of account the various 
aspects (guna or akara) of Nibbana. It has been deala with by Prof. 
Poussin m his Nirvana* pp. 158 ff. / 

2. Kvu., Li- 170 (p. 34r); Khandhesu bhijjamdnesu nfo ce bhijjati puggalo, 

puggalo sassato hoti nibbana-samasarno . ft 

3. Kvu. A., p. 25. / 

4. Kvu., p. 61. i 

P 5 ; 6 , ( p - 12 U; see also the note off t he commentator in the 

Points of the Controversy , p. 63 fn. A 

6. Kvu., IX. 5, cf. Dh. S. 1408, 1415,/ 1418: Rupan ca nibb&naft 
ca anarammaya. / 

- \ ^ 3 c ^’ 1513: Katan dhamma acetasika ? Cittaft ca 

rupan ca mbbanan ca. 

8 - } bi ^ XIV * 6 ; cf * Dh ' S - 1515: Katame dhamma cittavlppayuttcd Rupan 
ca mbbanan ca.. .. r l- 

9. Dh. S. 1439. !b 
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no destruction ( payo) and no change ( na thitdnarii anndthattam 
panndyati). 1 The Kathdvatthu thus conceived Nibbana as existing 
eternally without origin, decay and change, and is beyond alL 
description. 

The Visuddhimagga on Nirvana 

In the Visuddhimagga , 2 Buddhaghosa retains the conception 
found in the Kathdvatthu and selects only those passages from 
the Nikayas, which lend support to his view. In describing it& 
gunas, he comments on a passage of the Ahguttara Nikdya (ii* 
34) where Nibbana is described as suppressing pride, removing 
lust, destroying alaya (of the five kamagunas), and arresting 
the cycle of existence in the three worlds. While commenting 
on the etymology of the word Nibbana, 5 he says that it is the 
going out of the Vana’ which is a synonym of tanha and is so 
called because it acts as a hindrance to the four kinds of birth 
(yonis) , five forms of existence (gatis) , seven vinnana existences 
{Le., the planes of existence above the Arupa worlds) and nine 
sattdvdsas (abodes of sentient beings). This shows only the 
a-pect of quietude ( upasama ) of Nibbana. He then takes up 
the well-known passage of the Samyutta Nikdya (iv. 362, 369 ff.) 4 
to show that Nibbana is truth, transcendental, difficult to be 
seen, without decay, eternal, indescribable, immortal, happy, 
peaceful, wonderful, healthy, pure and is an island of refuge. 
It appears ffom the selection of passages made by Buddhaghosa 
that he is a supporter of the view that Nibbana is eternal and 
that it is a lok&ttara 5 state beyond the Kama, Rupa and Arupa 
dhatus. \ 

Buddhaghosa’s ^ conception of Nibbana is well brought out 
also in his arguments against the Sautrantika view of the 
non-existence (abhd^®) of Nibbana. 6 He starts with the asser- 

\ 

1. Ibid., p. 60. cf. Dh. \ HI 6: Pfibbanani na vattabbam uppannan ti pi 
anuppannan ti; see also 1534, 1^35. 

2. Vis . M. t pp. 293, 294.\ 

3. Ibid . / 

4. Also dealt with by Pn^f. Poussin in his Nirvana, pp. 153, 154. 

5. Gf. Dh. S. 14 4 7; Lankl P* 157 see an te* 

6. Vis . AT., pp, 507-9. f 

( 
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tion that Nibbana brings peace of mind (santi) and has the 
taste of imperishableness (accuti) and solace (assasakaram) , and 
brings one to a state of mind, which is inexpressible ( nippa- 
panca) , and in which differentiations disappear ( animitta ). He 
then takes up the view of his opponents, evidently the 
Sautrantikas, that Nibbana does not exist like the horn of 
hare because of its non-perceptibility (anupalabbhaniyato), and 
meets it by saying that Nibbana does exist and is realisable if 
the right path be followed—the realisation being similar to the 
cognizance of others’ thoughts in the transcendental plane 
{lokuttara-citta) 1 by the power of knowing the thoughts of others 
{cetopariydyanana) . 2 One is not justified in saying that a thing 
does not exist because it cannot be perceived by ordinary men. 
He states further in support of his contention that if the 
existence of Nibbana be denied, the practices of Sammaditthi, 
etc., become fruitless ( vanjhabhdvo apajjati) . To this the 
opponent answers: The practices are not really fruitless since 
they lead to the realisation of abhava (i.e., Nibbana as total 
absence of every thing). 

Buddhaghosa; If Nibbana be merely abhava, then the 
absence ( abhava ) of past and future would also be 
Nibbana, but it is surely not. 

Opponent; The absence of the present might be Nibbana. 
Buddhaghosa; The absence of the present ( vattamdna ) is 
not possible, for it is self-contradictory, because it must 
be either past or future. Besides, it would also be in¬ 
correct to say that the absence of the present is Nibbana, 
for m the present life at a certain moment 
khandha-nissita-maggakkhanef one obtains the sopddisesa- 
nibbanadhatu ( ue ., Nibbana with corporal residue). 
Opponent; Would it not be equally incorrect to say that at 
that moment there was the non-presence of kilesas 
(impurities) ? 

1. See Shwe Zan Aung’s Comp . of Phil., p. 12: transcendental con¬ 
sciousness beyond Kama, Rupa and Arupa dhatus. 

2. It is one of the Abhifmas possessed by Arhats, see Vis . M p. 431. 

3. For Maggakkhana see Pafis Af., I. pp. 69f; Vis. M. pp. 68b 682. 

For Phalakkhana see Vis. M. p. 680. * ' 
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Buddhaghosa: To deny the non-presence of kilesas would 
be to deny the efficacy of the Ariyamagga, and that is 
impossible. 

This reply of Buddhaghosa did not, it seems, convince his 
opponent, who passed on to the next argument as to whether 
the khaya, i.e., destruction of attachment (rdgakkhaya) , etc. 
should be taken as Nibbana. 1 Buddhaghosa answered in the 
negative, saying that in that case arhathood would also be 
mere extinction. Besides to take Nibbana as khaya (destruc¬ 
tion) of something would make Nibbana impermanent, consti¬ 
tuted, and disconnected with sammavdyama , etc. To this the 
opponent replied: It would not be wrong to say that because 
a thing after its decay has no more origination, it has attained 
Nibbana. 

Buddhaghosa: Decay of this sort does not enter into the 
question; even if it be so considered, it would not support 
the contention of the opponent, for it is the ariyamagga 
which produces (lit. turns into) the state of Nibbana 
(bhava), and it is the ariyamagga which destroys evil and 
prevents its reappearance, because it is the stage 
(upanissayatta) for final destruction without the possibility 
of further origination ( anuppaUinirodhasahkhatassa khayassa) i 
that of which it forms the basis (upansi say a) is destroyed 
by conduct. 

The opponent then took up the third argument enquiring 
why Nibbana had not been given a description ( saruperC eva 
kasmd na vuttan ti ce ?). 

Buddhaghosa: Because it is exceedingly subtle; so extremely 
subtle, indeed, that Buddha even once thought of not 
preaching it at all; it can be seen by ariyacakkhu only 
(*.*., realisable by Arhats only). Being associated with 
the magga, it is extraordinary ( asadharana ), and its begin¬ 
ning being absent, it is devoid of origin. 

Opponent: It is not without origin because it originated 
out of the magga. 


1. Cf. M. Vr. p. 525: Sautrantikas say: Nam cayo'sya nandiragasahagataya s 
trsnayah ksayo virago nirodho nirvdnam ityuktam . 
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Buddhaghosa: It was not originated by the magga; it can 
be attained only by following the magga; hence it is 
originless, and consequently decayless and deathless: 
being without origin, decay and death, it is eternal 
(; nicca ). 

A fourth argument was put forward by the opponent, which 
is as follows: 

Opponent: Would it not be objectionable to regard Nibbana 
as eternal like the anu (atom) ? 

Buddhaghosa: No. Nibbana has no hetu (cause) as anus 
have; so it cannot be compared to anu. 

Opponent: Is Nibbana eternal on account of its eternal 
nature (i.e., does any quality of eternalness adhere to 
Nibbana) ? 

Buddhaghosa: That cannot be, in view of the fact that the 
arm, etc., are not realised ( asiddhatta ) by the magga. 

Buddhaghosa in conclusion said that for the reasons he had 
put forward Nibbana is eternal and, being devoid of the nature 
of form , is formless (arupa) . There is only one Nibbana, and 
not different Nibbanas for different Buddhas. He then showed 
that it is called sopadisesa-nibbana when there remains a 
corporal residue (upddisesa) , though a complete destruction of 
impurities has been effected by meditation ( bhdvand ). It is 
called nirupadisesa-nibbana 1 on the disappearance of upadisesa, 
which happens on account of the absence of any kind of mani¬ 
festation after the last thought of kammaphala. This is due to 
the stopping and uprooting of samudaya (causes of origin). In 
short, it cannot be said that Nibbana does not exist in view of 
the fact that it is attainable by means of special knowledge 
obtained by unflagging zeal; that its existence is indicated by 
the words of the omniscient Buddha; and lastly that it exists in 
reality (paramatthena sabhavato) is indicated by the words: 
Atthi bhikkhave ajdtam abhutam akatam asahkhatam (Itiv ., p. 37; 
Ud. p. 80). 

The Paramatthamahjusd, 2 in commenting upon this portion of 
Visuddhimagga s argues in its own way for the existence of 

1. For sopadisesa and nlrupadisesa nibbana, see also M. Vr p. 519. 

2. Visuddhimagga tlkd of Ananda (Burmese ed.) edited by Saya U. 
Pye, 1910, vol. II, pp. 618-620. 
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Nibbana. It starts by saying that Buddha can never utter an 
untruth; so when he says atthi bhikkhave ajdtam etc. it has to 
be admitted that the unconstituted dhatu, Nibbana, in the 
highest sense, does exist. It cannot be abhava (absence of 
anything) because of the fact that Buddha described Nibbana 
as deep, immeasurable, difficult to be understood, etc. These 
can be said only of an existent state or object, and not of any¬ 
thing non-existent. Anything non-existent must in every way 
be non-existent. The following question may, however, arise 
as to the nature of abhava of kilesas, to which attention is 
drawn by the Theravadins as an aspect of Nibbana: Whether 
the abhava of kilesas existing in beings is one or many. If the 
abhava be one, then it should be effected by one path ( magga ) 
and there is no need of many rnaggas (evidently referring to 
the four rnaggas: sotapatii sakaddgami , andgami , and arahatta) > 
and all beings should attain Nibbana at the same time. This 
objection is answered thus: If the abhava be taken as one, 
then it is the abhava of kilesas which is effected by the 
realisat on of Nibbana. It is in fact not an effect of magga, it 
is a thing to be envisaged. The opponent may say that there 
is no need of rnaggas, as it is not necessary to give up the 
kilesas, and there being no question of giving up kilesas and 
putting an end to dukkha, what is the use of the realisation 
(sacchikiriyd) of kilesabhava. The objection is answered thus: 
Each magga has some definite function to perform. The 
sotapatlimagga removes the first three samyojanas, the sakada- 
gamimagga reduces raga, dosa and moha to their minimum, 
while the anagamimagga eradicates them, and lastly the 
arahatta puts an end to all samyojanas. Abhava is really one, 
and should.not be inferred that there are many abhavas 
because many kinds of kilesas are eradicated, i.e. } it does not 
follow that because there are sakkayaditthi-abhava, raga- 
abhava and moha-abhava, there are so many abhavas. Abhava 
is really one and does not vary according to the nature of the 
object, of which, there is abhava; so the abhavas are not to be 
regarded as five, because the five samyojanas are removed. It 
is only the common usage of the term that implies the existence 
of many abhavas. The state of abhava (absence of anything) 
cannot but be one, so Nibbana is not many but one. The 
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Tika concludes its argument by saying that the abhava is 
-effected by rnaggas, each magga producing its own effect, and 
that abhava is not to be envisaged (na sacchikdtabbo) , while 
Nibbana is to be envisaged; hence, the abhava ol kilesas is not 
identical with Nibbana. 

The Abhidharmakosa on Nirvana 

In the Abhidharmakosa , Vasubandhu expatiates on the 
Vaibhasika conception of Nirvana. He first asserts that Nirvana 
is one of the Asamskrtas (unconstituted), and as against the 
objection of the Sautrantikas that it might be a result produced 
by the marga, he says that the marga leads to the attainment 
or possession of Visamyoga (disconnection) or Nirvana and that 
it is self-existent and not the fruit of margas. 1 In answering to 
the question of the Sautrantikas as to the nature of the dharma 
called Visamyoga or Pratisamkhya-nirodha, the Vaibhasikas 
Estate that it is the dharma nature, which is real and inexpress¬ 
ible; only the Ary as realise it inwardly and individually. It is 
only possible to indicate its general characteristics, when the 
Pratisamkhya-nirodha is said to be an entity (dravya), real, 
good, eternal, and distinct from others, it is called the 
Visamyoga. / 

The Sautrantikas in their zeal to establish that Nirvana is.n 
abhava (absence of passions, etc.) argue that the Asamskrtas 
(the unconstituted) are not real like the entities rupa (forjh), 
Dedana (feeling), etc. They cite the instance of Akasa, \yhich 
is, according to the Sarvastivadins, an Asamskrta-dhatq, and 
point out that Akasa (space) is nothing but the alienee of 
something tangible, or in other words, of any resisting sub¬ 
stance. Just as a man in darkness says it is akd$a (vacuity or 
space) when he is not cognisant of the existence of anything 
tangible or resistible, so also the Akasa of the Sarvastivadins 
should be understood. Analogically they assert that the second 
Asamskrta-dhatu of the Sarvastivadins, namely, the Pratisam- 
khya-nirodha, is really the destruction of anusayas (desires) and 

1. SecKWa,ii 55. Cf. Vis. M. p. 508 dealt w^ii .before for a similar 
argument against the Sautrantikas. 
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existence already produced, and the non-origination of anv 
urt er anusayas, and as this is achieved by means of know¬ 
ledge {prahsarrikhya), it is called Pratisamkhya-nirodha. The 
third Asamskrtadhatu, the Apratisamkhya-nirodha, is the 
absence or non-origination of dharmas on account of the 
complete absence of causes, 1 2 3 * independent of the force of know¬ 
ledge ( apratisamkhya) , e.g., when death before its time inter¬ 
rupts the existence, it is said that there has been Apratisamkhya- 
nirodha of dharmas which would have been born in course of 
this existence, if the existence had continued. 8 

In this connection the Sautrantikas mention the opinion of 
thavira SriJabha, also a Sautrantika teacher, who interpreted 
the pratisamkhya-nirodha as the future non-origin of passions 
ue to knowledge ( prajfia ), and the apratisamkhya-nirodha as 
the future non-origin of duhkha, i.e., of existence due to the 
disappearance of passions and not directly due to knowledge. 
The former, it is said, refers to sopadisesa and the latter to 
anupadisesa-nirvanadhatu. 8 The Sautrantikas did not approve 
of the distinction made by Srilabha between Pratisamkhya and 
Apratisamkhya. According to them, the future non-origin 
i of duhkha implies pratisamkhya; so, in fact, apratisamkhya- 
ki mrodha is included in the pratisamkhya-nirodha. 

'T The Sautrantikas considered also the opinion of another 
school, supposed to be the Mahasanghikas according to the 
Japanese editor of the KoSa. The Mahasanghikas define.- 
apratisamkhya-nirodha as the posterior non-existence (pafcad 
a ava) of dharmas already born by virtue of their spontaneous 
estimation. In this definition, apratisamkhya-nirodha is not. 

1. Yamakami Sogen prefers “condition” (pratyaya) to causes. See his 
Systems etc., p. I64. He explains Apratisamkbyanirodha (p. 167) as the 
non-consciousness of dharmas or things which would have forced their 
way into our consciousness but for the engrossment of our attention by 
something else. Apratisamkhyanirodha, accordingly, is a thing of daily 
occurrence in everybody’s life.” 

2. Koia-vyakhya (B. Buddhica), pp. 16-18. 

3. Cf. Fir. M., dealt with above. See Prof. La Vallee Poussin’s article- 

pp. 39-45 Va ' adJiatUS accordin * *0 the Vibhasain I. H. ft., vol. vi. 
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eternal in view of the fact that it does not arise as long as the 
anusayas do not perish. 

The object of the Sautrantikas is to show through these 
definitions thatthe pratisamkhya-nirodha implies an antecedent, 
viz., pratisamkhya and hence it cannot be eternal [nitya ), 
because, if the antecedent be wanting, the consequence also 
becomes wanting. The Sarvastivadins met this by arguing that 
the Sautrantikas were not entitled to say that pratisamkhya is 
anterior and the norj-origin of unborn dharmas posterior. The 
fact is, as the Sarvastivadins thought, that the non-originated 
always exist by themselves; so when the pratisamkhya is lack¬ 
ing, the dharmas are born; if and when pratismkhya arises, the 
dharmas are not born absolutely. The efficacy ( sdmarthya ) of 
pratisamkhya in regard to the non-origin of dharmas is shown 
thus: 

(i) before pratisamkhya there is no obstacle in the way of 
the origin of dharmas; and 

(ii) after pratisamkhya, i.e. pratisamkhya being given, the 
dharmas, the origin of which has not been stopped previously 
(akrtotpattipratibandha) , are not born. 

(1) Then as against the view of the Sautrantikas that 
Nirvana is simply non-production ( anutpada ) of dharmas, the 
Sarvastivadins cite a sutra from the Samyukta Agama (26.2), 
in which it is stated that the practice and culture of the five 
faculties, faith etc., have for their result the abandonment 
of duhkha, past, present, and future. In fact, this abandon¬ 
ment ( prahana) refers to nothing else other than Nirvana and 
is solely of a future dharma and not of a past or present 
dharma. The Sautrantikas cannot accept it and interpret this 
passage somewhat differently, saying that the “abandonment” 
refers to the abandoning of passions (kleias) relating to duhkha 
past or present, and citing some other passages from the 
Samyukta Agama ?n support of their contention. They argue 
that the passions, past and present, produce in us some germs 
to originate future passions; when these germs are destroyed, 
the passions, past and present, are abandoned. It is with 
reference to this fact that one says that the action {karma) and 
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the result ( phala ) have been destroyed. Therefore by the 
abandonment of a future duhkha or future passion, one under¬ 
stands that the duhkha or passion will not be born any more 
owing to the absence of germs. 

(2) The Sarvastivadins then take up a second argument, 
found also in the Visuddhimaggaf- which enquires why it has 
been stated in the Samyukta Agama (31*12) that “of all dharmas 
constituted or unconstituted, virago, (detachment) is the best”. 
If a dharma be non-existing, how can a statement like the 
above be made ? The Sautrantikas explain this by asserting 
that they admit its existence, as they admit that of a sound 
which has no existence before it is produced and after it has 
died away. The quotation praising “viraga” may well refer 
to a non-existent unconditioned thing, the absolute non-exist¬ 
ence of everything evil. 

(3) Ihe third argument of the Sarvastivadins is that if the 
Pratisamkhya-nirodha or Nirvana be non-existent, why is it 
mentioned as one of the Truths. The Sautrantikas answer 
that truth ( satya ) is taken in the sense of “not-inexact” 

( aviparita ). The Aryas realize what exists and what does not 
exist in a “not-inexact” manner; in that which is suffering 
(diinkha) they see only duhkha: in the non-existence of duhkha, 
they realize the fact of the non existence of same. Really there 
is no contradiction in taking the ‘‘non-existence of duhkha” or 
the pratisamkhya-nirodha as a Truth. And this non-existence 
is the third Truth, because the Aryas see and proclaim it imme¬ 
diately after the second. 

(4) The Sarvastivadins then have recourse to the fpurth 
argument that if the asamskrtas be non-existent, how is it that 
knowledge has non-existent things as its basis (drammana ). 
The Sautrantikas dismiss this objection by remarking that they 
find in it nothing against their theory, and say that they will 
explain it in connection with the discussion of the past and the 
future. 2 

(5) The fifth argument of the Sarvastivadins relates to the 
nature of the consequence found by the Sautrantikas in the 
maintenance of their theory that the unconditioned really exists. 

1. Vis. M. t p. 507. 

2. For which see Koia t v. 25. 
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The Sautrantikas point out the unreasonableness of regarding 
the existence of a non-existent thing as real. In fact, they say 
that the unconditioned can neither be apprehended by the 
senses (pratyakfa) like rupa [form) vedana (, feeling ), etc., nor 
can they be known by inference ( anumana ) from their activities, 
i.e. } through the organs of sense. 

(6) In the sixth argument, the Sautrantikas become the 
questioners and inquire how, if Nirodha be a thing in itself, a 
genitive construction like ‘duhkhasya nirodhah’ can be justified. 
The Sautrantikas understand by Nirodha (destruction of a 
thing) the “non-existence of a thing”, so also by the “destruc¬ 
tion of duhkha” they understand the ‘‘non-existence of duhkha”. 
They do not admit the existence of any relation of cause and 
effect between two things existing by themselves. To this the 
Sarvastivadins reply, that, according to them, destruction is a 
thing in itself. Nevertheless one can specify the relation bet¬ 
ween “destruction” and the “thing destroyed”, for, according 
to them, nirodha with reference to a thing indicates “obtaining 
possession” [prdpii) of the “destruction” at the moment when 
one is dispossessed of the thing. The Sautrantikas would how¬ 
ever inquire, what is that which determines or specifies the 
taking of possession of the “destruction”. 

(7) The seventh argument of the Sarvastivadins is: if 
Nirvana be non-existence, if it be only abhava, what is that 
thing which is obtained by a bhiksu in this life, the Sautrantikas 
explain by saying that a bhiksu in Nirvana attains a stage 
{diraya) in which neither passion ( kleia) nor a new existence is 
possible. 

(8) In the eighth argument the Sautrantikas cite a passage 
from the Samyukta Agama (13.5) where Nirvana is described as 
a disappearance (vyantibhava) , a decay (k$aya) , a destruction 
(inirodha ), an appeasement ( vyupasama) of duhkha, and as a 
non-reproducer ( apratisandhi) of duhkha, and infer therefrom 
that Nirvana is abhavamatra. The Sarvastivadins do not accept 
this interpretation, stating that the passage refers to Nirvana 
as a thing in itself, in which there is no appearance ( apradur - 
bhava) of duhkha. The Sautrantikas do not agree with the 
Sarvastivadins regarding the force of the locative case used in 
the passage. 
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(9) The ninth argument put forward by the Sautrantikas is 
that the simile of the flame used in the famous line, Pajjotas 5 
eva nibbanam vimokkko cetaso ahu (as the nirvana of the flame, 
so is also the deliverance of thought), 1 suggests only the passing 
away (atyaya) of the flame, and not a thing existing by itself. 

(10) The tenth and the last argument advanced by the 
Sautrantikas is that the Abhidharma, on which the Vaibhasikas 
rely most, contains the statement: “What are the avastuka 
dharmas? These are the Asamskrtas”. In this, the term 
“avastuka” signifies to the Sautrantikas “unreal”, without true 
nature, but it is differently interpreted by the Vaibhasikas. 
According to them the term “vastu” is employed in five 
different senses, viz., (i) svabhdva vastu (a thing in itself), (ii) 
dlambana vastu (object of knowledge), (iii) samyojaniya (cause 
of attachment), (iv) hetu (cause), and (v) parigraha (act of 
appropriation). In the present passage, vastu has been used 
in the sense of hetu; here “avastuka” signifies “that which has 
no cause”. The unconditioned, although real, being always 
devoid of any activity, has neither any cause which produces 
them nor any fruit produced by them. 

Kathavatthu, Visuddhimagga and Abhidharmakosa 

ANALYSED 

It is now proposed to consider the expositions of Nirvana as 
found in the Kathavatthu, Visuddhimagga and Abhidharmakosa. 
The last two also present a fairly good view of the Sautrantika. 
standponit. These may be analysed thus: 

(1) As against the Sautrantika view that Nirvana is unreal, 
that it is merely abhdva (absence) of kilesas, mere destruction 
of raga, etc., all the texts mentioned above maintain that 
Nirvana has real existence, their grounds are that : 

(i) It is realisable if the right path be followed (Fm.);it 
is realised by the Aryas (A. and Vm.) ; 2 

(ii) The arhats realize it in this life. It is known as the 
attainment of sopadisesa-nirvana-dhatu (A and Vm.) ; 

1. See above for a discussion of this passage. 

2. A. = Abhidharmakosa ; Vm. — Visuddhimagga; and K. =Kathdvatthu. 
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(iii) The existence of Nirvana has been described by Buddha 
in statements like aithi bhikkhave ajatam abhuiam, etc., (Vm .), 
-or, with reference to its subtlety or depth or excellence in 
^statements like duddasam , daranubodham etc.” (Vm. tika ), 
“viraga is the best of all dharmas” (^4.) or by mentioning it as 
one of the Four Truths (A.) or the arammana' (basis) of know¬ 
ledge (Vm., K. and A.). 

(2) As against the Sautrantika view that Nirvana, being 
only abhava, cannot be eternal, existing by itself like rupa 

(form) or anu (atom), or that it cannot be asamskrta since it is 
the result of magga, these texts maintain that: 

(i) Nirvana is eternal, exists by itself like rupa or anu 1 
(Vm. and A): does not require any arammana (basis) like 

jnana for its origin (Vm. and K.), and is unconnected with 
citta (acetasika, cittavippayutta) (Vm., K. and A.), but it should 
be distinguished from rupa and anu by the fact that it is un- 
-caused (Vm. and A.) and requires the practice of magga for its 
jrealisation (Vm.)\ 

(ii) Nirvana is eternal but not the parinibbuta puggala, i.e . 9 
individuality ceases in Nirvana (if.): and that Nirvana is one 
.and not different for different Buddhas (Fw.); 2 

(iii) Nirvana is asamskrta as it has no origin, no decay, and 
no change (Vm. and A); 

(iv) The aryastarigika-marga leads only to the cessation of 
klesas: nirvana is not produced by marga, but exists by itself 
•eternally (Vm. and A.). 

(3) The Sautrantikas understand the comparison of Akasa 
:and Nirvana in the sense that as akasa is really the absence or 
non-cognition of any resistible thing so Nirvana is also the 
.absolute absence of klesas. The texts comment on it as 
follows: 

Nirvana is infinite, immeasurable and inexpressible like akasa 
(Vm., K. and A.) : it has a positive existence, but the klesas 
work as an avatana (screen) to the vision of beings, and so when 
sthe marga removes the klesas it is visualised (A.). The attain- 

1. Cf. Belvalkar, Brahma Sutra (Poona), II, 2, pp. 61-64. 

2. Cf. Dharmakaya of the Mahayanists; see ante. 
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ment of Nirvana means the possession of the Visamyoga (dis¬ 
connection) or Nirvana {A.). 

(4) To the question why if Nirvana exists, Buddha did not 
define its nature ( svarupa), the texts answer that it is very 
subtle ( Vm . and A.), so much so that even Buddha at first 
hesitated to preach it (Vm.). 

(5) Buddhaghosa inclines towards the view that Nirvana is 
inexpressible, indistinguishable, eternal and blissful. In the 
sopadisesanirvana, the Arhat obtains inwardly a vision of the 
same and actually gets it when he enters ito nirupadisesa- 
nirvana. 

(6) Vasubandhu emphasises the fact that Nirvana is still a 
dhatu, a dravya (a thing-in-itself) but endowed with all the 
qualities mentioned above. The atoms or ions composing a 
being are continually changing, and ultimately, by the force of 
marga, which he has been following, the individual reaches 
the immaculate state and becomes indistinguishable from the 
eternal and immaculate elements called Nirvana-dhatu. 
Professor Poussin, on the basis of the available descriptions of 
this Nirvana-dhatu, prefers to find in it a perfectly blissful and 
eternal life while Professor Stcherbatsky, following the strict 
logic of the atomic theory, concludes that the Nirvana-dhatu is 
‘‘eternal death”, or the Samkhya’s non-differentiated matter. 

As to the difference of opinion between Buddhaghosa and 
Vasubandhu, .it should be observed that Buddhaghosa is un¬ 
trammelled by the atomic theory, the consistency of which 
has all along been maintained by Vasubandhu in his argu¬ 
ments. Buddhaghosa states unequivocally that Nirvana 
transcends every conceivable form of existence (beyond all 
sattavasas or vinnanatthitis), and is an infinite and inconceiv¬ 
able state. This looks very much like the metaphysical 
conception of the Vedantic Brahman, though not strictly so, 
as has been pointed out by Profs. Poussin and Belvalkar. 1 But 
it is clearly not advaya brahman, for it involves the conception 

1. Brahma Sutra (Poona, 1924), II. 2, p. 57; “Hinayana has not deve¬ 
loped any special aptitude for metaphysical theories and logical subtleties.” 
Cf. Sribhdsya, ed. by Durgacarana Sankhya-Vedantatirtha, p. 17 6\ JVirvikdra- 
svaprakaia-caitanya may a~ brahma. 
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designation. That which is a designation has no origin or decay; 
it is used only as a symbol ; its interior, or exterior, or both 
cannot be perceived. The Prajndparamitds carry it further by 
stating that even the designation ( ndmadheya) must not be 
taken as having any form of existence. 1 There being no such 
thing as entrance ( dya ) and exit ( vyqya ) of anything whatsoever, 
not excluding sarvadharmatathata or Buddha, it should not be 
said that there is an Arhat or Buddha, 2 or any kind of relation 
between them. If Buddha creates some mdydpurusas (illusory 
men) and makes them pass through all the stages of sancti¬ 
fication and attain omniscience, no one inquires about the 
existence of the mayapurusas, their practices or attainments. 3 
Similarly we should not trouble ourselves with the definition of 
either a monk or his nirvana. On ultimate analysis a monk and 
nirvana do not exist ; they are hallucinations, and both being 
unreal ( sunya), the monk and nirvana are the same m character. 
So we should remove all misconceptions about the world and 
make the realisation of advayam advaidhikdram (non-duality) of 
everything whatsoever as our aim. 4 

Nagarjuna on Nirvana 

Nagarjuna also supports this conception but his arguments 
are those of an expert logician or philosopher. He takes into 
account the views of the Hinayanists, mainly of the Sarvasti- 
vadins and shows the weak bases of their views. The Hina- 
yanists, he says, speak of two kinds of Nirvana, sopadisesa and 
nirupadisesa, and think that Nirvana is the nitodha (extinction) 
of klesas (defiling elements) and skandhas (constituents) existing 
in a being. They wonder how the Mahayanists can concieve 
Nirvana if they think that everything is unreal (Junyaj without 
origin and decay, what is it then, from which Nirvana confers 
release. Nagarjuna answers: If kleias (defiling elements) and 

1. Sata., b. 522: N&madheyani na sthitam na vistitam nadhisthitam. Tat 
kasya hetoh ? Avidyamanaivat tasya namadheyasya . 

2. Sata ., p. 552. 

3. Sata., pp. 886ff. 

4. Ibid., p. 825: Sarvakarajnata advaya advaidhikdra sarvadharma , bhava- 
svabhavatdm upaddya. 
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skandhas (constituents) be elements existing by themselves, how 
can they be destroyed ?* The Sunyatavadins do not seek a 
Nirvana where there is an end of klesas and skandhas. Their 
Nirvana is 

Aprahinam asampraptam anucchinnam as as vat am, 

Aniruddham anutpannam elan nirvdnam ucyate. 

(Nirvana is that which is neither discarded nor attained ; it 
is neither a thing destroyed nor a thing eternal; it is neither 
suppressed nor does it arise). Candrakirti, in commenting upon 
this verse, says that it is not to be eradicated like rdga (passion) 
etc. nor to be attained like the fruits of a saintly life ( e.g 
srotapatti, sakrddgami, etc.). It is not eternal like asunya (real 
elements). 2 It is by its nature without origin and decay, and 
its lak$ana (characteristic) is that it does not admit of any 
description. 3 In such an indescribable thing, how can an 
imagination (kalpana) of the existence of klesas and skandhas, 
and their eradication through Nirvana find a place ? So long as 
those activities of our imagination continue to exist, there can 
be no Nirvana. Nirvana is realised only when all prapancas, i.e., 
attempts at particularization or definition cease. To the argument 
of the Sarvastivadins that even admitting the non-existence of 
klesas and skandhas at the stage where Nirvana is reached, it 
may be that they exist in samsara, i.e., before the attainment 
of Nirvana,—the Mahayanists give the forcible reply that there 
is not the slightest difference between Nirvana and Samsara. So, 
in fact, Nirvana requires no process of eradication. Nirvana is 
really the complete disappearance (k?aya) of all figments of the 
imagination. The klesas, skandhas, etc., the disappearance of 


1. The arguments of Nagarjuna are found in the Madhyamika Vrtti, Gh. 
XXV translated by Professor Stcherbatsky as an Appendix to his Con of. 
JV*. In places, however, there are differences between Stcherbatsky’s inter¬ 
pretation and the one that is given here. 

2. Prof. Stcherbatsky suggests in the footnote that Asunya=Nirvana of 
the Hinayanists = Pradhana of Samkhya. 

3. Prof. Stcherbatsky translates ‘prapanca’ by plurality and then some¬ 
times even stretches this sense of the word. 
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which is generally supposed to be necessary in Nirvana, 1 have, 
according to the Madhyamikas, no real existence whatsoever. 
Those who cannot get rid of the conception of c T-ness” or 
“Mine-ness” usually assume the existence of non-existent things. 
The sufferings of those, who are in a stage, in which they recog¬ 
nize the existence and non-existence of things, will never end. 
Candraklrti includes in the category of such sufferers the schools 
of Kanada, Kapila, etc., and also the Vaibhasikas, who believe 
in the existence of real entities : he also includes the Atheists 
(Nastikas 2 ) who deny their existence, the Sautrantikas who 
deny the existence of the past, the future and the citta-vipra- 
yuktas 3 but admit that of all else, and the Yogacaras who do not 
believe in the existence of parikalpita ( imaginary ) things but 
admit the reality of the parinispanna (the ultimate) —the pure 
consciousness (vijnaptimdtrata) . 4 Nagarjuna says that Nirvana 
does not consist in the eradication or destruction of anything. 
It is really the avoidance of all imagination ( kalpana ), of 
eradication, destruction, etc. Just as a man imagines that he has 
taken poison and faints, though in fact, the poison has not enter¬ 
ed into his stomach, so also a being in this world, not knowing 
really what the ego is, conceives of e I-ness” and Cc Mine-ness” and 
suffers on that account. Nirvana is beyond the limits of existence 
{bhava) and non-existence ( abhdva ). A being fancies that some¬ 
thing exists and that Nirvana is the end of it, while, in fact, that 
something does not exist and therefore there can be neither its 
continuance nor extinction. Nirvana really consists in the 
avoidance of the conception that something exists. 5 

According to Nagarjuna, there are some (referring to the 
Vaibhasikas, etc.) who contend that Nirvana does exist, for it 
works as a bar to the current of passions [kiesas ), deeds 
(karmas) and births ( janmas ) like a dam arresting the course of 
a stream, and that a thing which is non-existent cannot be an 

1. M. Fr., p. 445. 

2. Prof. Stcherbatsky prefers to call the Nastikas, Materialists. 

3. M. Fr., pp. 444-5: Sautrantikamate atitanagatam s unyam any ad asunyam y 
viprayukta vijflaptih tuny a . 

4 . M. Vr.j p. 445. In the enumeration of schools it will be observed 
that the Sthaviravadins have been omitted, as also the Vedantists. 

5. Cf. the Prajnapdramita view, ante. 
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effective barrier like a dam. In reply to this, it is argued (by the 
Sautrantikas) that Nirvana has been defined as the effacement 
{ksaya) of desires together with pleasures ( nandi ) and passion 
(rdga) y so what is mere extinction cannot have any existence. 
It is like the extinction of the flame of a lamp. This argument 
does not convince those who conceive Nirvana as a real object, 
for, according to them, the extinction of desires happens in the 
Dharma called Nirvana. 1 

Nagarjuna refutes the opinion that Nirvana is a bhava (real 
thing) on the following grounds : 

(i) that a really existent entity like vijmna (consciousness) 
must suffer decay and death which Nirvana cannot, and there¬ 
fore that which has no decay and death cannot be said to have 
any form of existence ; 

(ii) that an existent entity like vijnana is necessarily con¬ 
stituted ( samskrta ) but Nirvana is unconstituted (asamskrta) and 
hence cannot have existence ; 

(iii) that an existent entity requires for its origin a causal, 
substratum ( svakdramsdmagri ), but Nirvana does not require 
any, for it must be without a substratum ( anupaddna ). 

As against the opinion that Nirvana is merely abhdva (non¬ 
existence) , an opinion held by the Sautrantikas, Nagarjuna 
adduces the following reasons : 

(i) Nirvana is not what is said to be the absence of defiling 
element ( kle$a ), birth ( janma ), etc., for, that would make 
transitoriness ( anityata ) of klesa, janma, etc. the same as Nirvana. 
Transi tori ness is the absence of klesa and janma and nothing 
else, and so if Nirvana be the absence of klesa and janma then 
it must be the same as transitoriness of klesa and janma, and in 
that case no exertion would be required to attain Nirvana— 
which is not admitted. 

(ii) If Nirvana be abhdva (non-existence), how can it be 
spoken of as being without any substratum and without any 
reference to a bhava (existent thing) ? For no question of 
substratum (updddna) can arise in regard to a non-existent 
thing. Against this may be raised the objection that the son of 
a barren woman or the horn of a hare is also said to be an 

1, This controversy is given also in the Koia 3 see ante . 
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abhdva (absence) without any positive counterpart. Nagarjuna 
meets this by saying that abhdva (non-existence) implies a 
change ( anyathabhdva ) undergone by a thing which is existent, 1 
while the son ol a barren woman or the horn of a hare is only 
imagination ( kalpand ) without implying the existence of any 
object. As there can be no abhdva (absence) without a positive 
counterpart, so Nirvana is not abhava. 

Nagarjuna now proceeds to state his conception of Nirvana, 
which is neither bhava nor abhava. He says that coming and 
going, birth and death, are regarded sometimes as existing 
relatively, either antithetically like long and short, or as cause 
and effect like the lamp and its light, or the seed and its sprout. 
In both cases, they are shown to be a complex of causes and 
conditions. Everything whatsoever must therefore have a cause 
and a condition, but Nirvana, in which birth and death have 
ceased, is uncaused and unconditioned and hence not produced 
[apravrtti) . Existence or non-existence cannot be predicated of 
what is not produced ; so Nirvana is neither existence nor non¬ 
existence. Those [i.e., the Sarvastivadins and the Sthaviras) 
who believe in the transmigration of constituents ( samskaras ) 
state that the group of constituents has for origin and decay a 
causal basis. When there is no causal basis, the group is no 
longer produced [apravartamdna) . Then it is called Nirvana. 
Those the Sammitiyas), who believe in the transmigration 
of pudgala (personality), say that permanence ( nityatva ) or 
impermanence (anityatva) §annot be predicated of personality. 
Its coming and going happen through its corresponding upddana 
(substratum) and are dependent on it. When the substratum 
of this personality ceases to exist, then it is called Nirvana. 
Nagarjuna contends that the presence [bhava) and absence 
(i abhdva ) of the mere non-appearance ( apravrttimatrakam) of 
constituents ( samskaras ) or the personality [pudgala) cannot be 
conceived ; similarly the existence [bhdva) and non-existence 
[abhdva) of Nirvana cannot be affirmed. In support of his 
contention he quotes the saying of Buddha that desire for both 
existence [bhava) and non-existence [vibhdva) should be given 
up, and points out that Buddha did not say that desire for 


1. M.Vr., Ch. XV, 5, p. 267. 
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Nirvana should be given up. If Nirvana has the nature of 
existence ( bhdvarupa) or the nature of non-existence [abhdvarupa ), 
then, according to Buddha, it must be given up ; so existence 
and non-existence cannot be predicated of Nirvana. 

There are again some [i.e., the Vaibhasikas) who contend 
that Nirvana is both existence [bhdva) and non-existence 
[abhdva). It is abhava because in it there is absence of passion, 
birth, etc. It is bhava because it exists by itself. Nagarjuna 
refutes this on four grounds, saying that Nirvana cannot be 
both bhava and abhava, for, in that case, 

(i) Moksa (deliverance) would be bhava and abhava, and 
this would mean that the presence of samskaras as well as their 
extinction represent deliverance [moksa). But the former cannot 
be moksa, and therefore Nirvana is not both bhava and 
abhava. 

(ii) Nirvana would be a dependent existence, for both bhava 
and abhava exist or arise through cause and condition. But as 
it is not so dependent, it is without any substratum. 

(iii) Nirvana would be caused and conditioned [samskrta ), 
for bhava and abhava cannot but be uncaused and un¬ 
conditioned. 

(iv) In Nirvana, both bhava and abhava would exist to¬ 
gether but this is impossible, for light and darkness cannot be 
simultaneously present at the same place. Hence Nirvana can¬ 
not be both bhava and abhava. 

Lastly, Nagarjuna takes up the question whether Nirvana is 
the negation of both bhava and abhava and shows that it can¬ 
not be so by two arguments : 

(i) If bhava and abhava could have been realized, the 
negation of them would have been conceived as Nirvana but 
as what is really bhava and abhava is not known, it is incon¬ 
sistent to describe Nirvana by negation. 

(ii) If it be imagined that Nirvana is neither not-bhava nor 
not-abhava, it is impossible to ascertain the knower of such 
Nirvana. If it be admitted that beings in the phenomenal 
world cognize it, it may be asked whether they cognize it 
empirically by vijndna (consciousness) or metaphysically by 
jnana (knowledge). Vijndna (empirical consciousness) needs 
nimitta (signs) for cognition but Nirvana is animitta (signless). 
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Jnana (transcendental knowledge) has Sunyata (essencelessness) 
as its basis. It is originless ( anutpada) and formless ( arupa ). 
How then with the help of this knowledge, which is indefinable, 
and escapes every attempt at clear expression, can it be cognized 
definitely that Nirvana is neither not-bhava nor not-abhava ? 
What cannot be cognized or understood (lit. grasped) cannot 
be said to have existence. 

Nagarjuna then points out that the fourteen problems, which 
Buddha did not think worth answering ( avylkrtam ) / prove only 
the non-existence of things in reality and the identity of sams5ra 
and nirvana. 

If everything be non-existent, some may question, why it is 
said that Buddha preached his dharma, and for whose benefit 
he preached it. Nagarjuna answers this question by saying that 
the Madhyamikas define Nirvana as the cessation (upasama) 9 
and of not being in process ( apravrtti ) of prapahca (expressi- 
bility) and nimitta (signs) and as a state, the nature of which is 
upasdnta (quiet) and siva (peaceful). 1 2 When Buddha is in 
Nirvana (a state as described above), how can he be expected 
to have preached doctrines to men and gods ? In the 
Tathagataguhya-sutra it is said that not a single word was uttered 
by Buddha between the attainment of bodhi and mahapari- 
nirvana, 3 but people, according to their individual tendencies 
and aims of life, conceived Buddha as giving discourses. 

Conclusion of the Prajnaparamitas and 
Madhyamakakarika 

Nagarjuna, we see, leads us through a maze of arguments to 
the same conclusion that the Prajndpdramitas have reached by 
every possible negation. Candrakirti quotes a stanza from the 







1. See, e. g . Dlgha , I, pp. 187 ff. M . Vr., p. 536. " ^ 

2. M.Vr., p. 538: 

Prapancopasama — vacant apravrltih Siva — cittasya apravrttih 
,, —klesanatn apravrltih ,, —janmano apravrltih 

,, — klesaprahanena „ — niravasesavdsarmprahdnena 

,, =jneydnupalabdhya „ —j Mndmipala b dhya . 

3. M. Vr., p. 539: Avdca’naksarah sarvasunyah santddinirmaldh, 

Ta evamjanati dharmdn kumdro buddhah sa ucyate . 

Cf. Lanka , p. 194: Uktam defandpaphe may any aU ca buddha-bodhisattvair 

yathaikam apyaksaram tathdgatd noddharanti na pratydharantiti . f 
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Prajndparamitd 1 itself in support of Nagarjuna’s contention that 
Nirvana or the Truth is the inexpressible absolute and is 
different from the Tathata or Tathagata, descriptions of which 
are to be found in Mahayanic works. The stanza runs thus : 

Tathdgato hi pratibimbabhutah 
kusalasya dharmasya andsravasya , 

Naivdtra tathata na tathdgato 9 sti 
bimbam ca samdrsyaii sarvaloke. 2 

[Tathagata is an image of good and pure dharma, there is (in 
reality) no Tathata or Tathagata; only images are visible 
in all the worlds.] 

In connection with the discussion on the existence and non¬ 
existence of samskaras, Nagarjuna likewise points out that if 
Tathata be equated with tathdbhdvo 5 * vikaritvam sadaiva sthayitd 
(sameness, changelessness and ever-existence), as is done by 
the Yogacarins, then he would also assert that Tathata is non¬ 
existent. By all these negations Nagarjuna only tries to show 
that the difference between the Madhyamikas and the Yoga¬ 
carins 3 consists in the fact that the former, unlike the latter, do 
not enter into the question of existence and non-existence of the 
Reality. Candrakirti, however, apprehends that such a denial 
of the existence of Buddha or Tathagata might lead people to 
the belief that Nagarjuna preached pure and simple negativism; 
so he says, “we do not assert the non-existence ( ndstitva) in 
every way of the inexpressible Tathagata, for in that case we 
should be guilty of apavada {denial) ”. 4 The Madhyamikas 
assert that the Reality is beyond determination, Le. 9 statements 
like sunya, asunya, both sunya and asunya or not both sunya 
and asunya cannot be made about it. These statements are 
used in the texts for the sake of prajhapti (communication). We 


1. M. Vr., pp. 449, 540. 

2. Ibid., p. 265. 

3. Ibid., p. 275; Madhyamakadariana evdstitva-nastitva-dvaya-darianasya* 
prasango na VijMnavadidarsanadisviti vijneyam . 

4. M. Vr., p. 443: Na ca vayam sarvathaiva ni$prapancandm tathdgatandm 
nastitvam brumoyad asmakam tad apavadakrto dosah sydt. 
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should bear in mind that whenever Nagarjuna negatives the 
existence of Tathata or Tathagata or any other synonym of it, 
he attributes to it the sense commonly accepted by the imper¬ 
fect bodhisattvas or the Yogacarins. So, in fact, Nagarjuna 
does not teach pure and simple negativism. But it should be 
remembered that there were among the followers of Nagarjuna 
some who interpreted Nagarjuna’s principle as absolute nihilism 
and'we may regard Bhavaviveka as a prominent exponent of 
this view. But from this fact it does not follow that Nagarjuna 
himself or his followers in general denied a supreme and ineff¬ 
able reality, Tathata or Sunyata and at least such negativism is 
not supported by the Mahdprajndpdramitdsastra of Nagarjuna. 
The object of the Prajhdpdramitds as well as of the Madhyamaka - 
karika is to establish a Unity corresponding to the Vedantic 
Absolute. The most characteristic mark, however, of the 
Vedantic Absolute is that it is of the nature of pure intelligence 
(cit) and bliss ( dnanda ). In the Unity of Nagarjuna, bliss 
at least is totally absent. Santa and siva are the two 
terms which find place in Nagarjuna’s conception of the 
Reality; hence it would be assuming too much to find in 
his conception a full-fledged Vedantic Brahman—an all- 
pervading T’ which Buddha categorically denies. 1 According to 
Dr. Das Gupta, it approaches more to the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
conception of mukti, i.e. 9 a state entirely devoid of quality of 
any sort, either abstractor attributive, in which “the self remains 
in itself in its own purity, unassociated with pleasure, pain, 
knowledge, willingness, etc. 5,2 The Madhyamika conception, 
Reality or Nirvana may well, therefore, be said to have a resem¬ 
blance to the impersonal aspect of the Vedantic Brahman but 
not to its other aspects. 3 

1. Gf. Beal, Catena etc ., pp. 175ff (from Chinese sources); Lanka , 
p. 78 in connection with Tathagatagarbha: Reischauer, Studies in Japanese 
Buddhism (1925), p. 63: “Nothing is more striking than the similarities bet¬ 
ween the Vedanta philosophy and the speculations of Mahayana Buddhism; 
the one is as characteristically metaphysical in its mould as the other”. 

2. Das Gupta, Ind. Phil . p. 366 quoting Hydyamahjari, pp. 499ff. 

3. Cf. Dr. Barnett’s remarks in his Intro, to the Path of Light, pp. 29-30; 
“The Vedantic metaphysicians could find no term to predicate of Brahman, 
the absolute, transcendental Reality but ‘nay, nay* ! And it is rather in this 
sense that we should interpret the negations of the Mahayana philosophers”. 


The Lankavatara on Nirvana 

We conclude our examination of Nirvana by ascertaining 
what the Lankavatara , an authoritative and early text of the 
Yogacarins, says about it. At the outset it may be said that the 
Yogacarins agreed with the Madhyamikas so far as the unreality 
of the things of this world and the nonduality (advaya) 1 of 
samsara and nirvana is concerned. The Madhyamikas were not 
prepared to establish any relation between the phenomenal 
world and the absolute except by remarking that from time 
immemorial beings have been subject to delusion, rendering 
them unable to realise the Truth unless and until they become 
Buddhas, after going through the processes prescribed in Maha¬ 
yana works. The Yogacarins differed from the Madhyamikas in 
attempting to find a relation between the absolute and the 
individual, and in doing so they asserted that there exists only 
citta (cittamatra) or vijnana (vijnanamatra) . 2 This citta or 
vijnana, better known as Alayavijnana ( store of consciousness , the 
substratum of samsara) , though originally pure, becomes polluted 
by delusions and dichotomizes itself into ‘me’ and ‘not-me’, 
subject and object, former becoming mind ( manas ) and the 
latter the external world. So, according to the Yogacarins,. 
Nirvana consists in the ceasing of the mind to dichotomize and 
in realising that there exists only citta and that the phenomenal 
world is only a delusion of the citta. The Lankavatara says that 
Nirvana consists in the removal of the imagining intellect 
(vikalpasya manovijnanasya vydvrttir mrvdnam ity ucyate)f the source 
of seven vijnanas and that it is not any one of the following 
four as conceived by the heretics : 4 

(i) absence of any real existence (bhdva-svabhdvdbhava); 

(ii) absence of the various forms of existence ( laksana - 
vidirabhavabhava ) ; 

(iii) realisation of the absence of the existence of one’s own 
signs (svalaksanabhdvdbhdvdvabodha) ; and 

1. Gf. e.g. Lanka., p. 76; M. Vr p. 537. 

2. For criticism of this, see M. Vr, , pp. 274ff. 

3. Lanka,, p. 126. 

4. Ibid. 
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(iv) .destruction of the chain of continuity of the general 
characteristics ( svasamdnyalakasana-samtati-prabandha-vyuccheda ) .* 

According to the Lankavatdra , 2 3 Nirvana is the transformation 
(pardvrtti) of vijnanas, mind, etc. It is devoid of the mental 
distinctions of existence and non-existence, and of eternal and 
non-eternal. It is not eternal, because it has no distinct generic 
characteristics, and it is not non-eternal because it can be 
realized by saints (dryas) . It resembles neither death nor 
destruction. 

The Lankavatdra ? then proceeds to elucidate its position by 
enumerating the different conceptions of Nirvana current among 
the non-Yogacarins, and remarks in a general way that 
all these conceptions are defective, because they fall under 
cither of the two extremes of ‘is 5 and ‘is not’ 4 . The conception 
of Nirvana, mentioned last among the non-Yogacara concep¬ 
tions, however, appears to be Mahayanic. It runs thus : There 
are some who declare that Nirvana is the removal (vydvrtti) of 
citta, manas and manovijnana by passing from one bhumi to 
another till the attainment of the Tathagatabhumi, and practice 
of the samadhi of Maya, etc., appertaining there to by (i) 
realising that everything is a fancy of one’s own mind, (ii) not 
occupying oneself with the existence and non-existence of exter¬ 
nal things, (iii) ascertaining the true natur e(yathdbhuta) of things, 
{iv) non-perceiving subject and object without being deluded by 
the two extremes which follow from one’s own thought-construc¬ 
tions, (v) realising the ineffectiveness of having recourse to 
proofs, (vi) knowing that the truth is a matter only of self- 
realisation, (vii) comprehending two nairatmyas, and (viii) 
removing the two kinds of klefas (intellectual and habitual) and 
the two screens ( dvaranas : klesa and jneya). The various 
conceptions which non-Buddhists hold in regard to Nirvana are 
their imaginations. Moksa (emancipation) and mokfopaya (means 
of emancipati ), about which they speak, do not really exist 
but the teachers have vikalpa (thought-construction) about 

1. Lanka,, p. 157 : The Sravakas are referred to as svasamanya-laksana- 
pati tasayabhinivistah. 

2. Ibid., pp. 98-9. 

3. Ibid., p. 66. 

4. Ibid, pp. 182-7 : for a summary see E.B., IV, pp. 226ff. 
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them and think of the action and the actor, existence (sat) and 
non-existence ( asat ), and busy themselves in jalpa (useless talks) 
and prapafica (diffuse talks). Just as forms in a mirror are seen 
but do not exist there, so also in the mirror of vasana 1 foolish 
people see the citta as twofold (dvidha) . 2 Not knowing cittadriya 
(citta-image) truly, the ignorant forms vikalpas of the seen and 
the seer, whereas in fact there is only one citta, devoid of 
laksya and lak$ana (percipient and percept). The Lankavatdra then 
goes into details of this exposition, asserting that the Tathagata 
or Buddha is beyond predications and cannot be said to be made 
(krtaka) or unmade (< akrtaka ), cause or effect, for such predi¬ 
cation would be doubly faulty. If the Tathagata be krtaka, he 
would be anitya and identical with all actions, which are by 
nature impermanent, and if he be akrtaka, he would be non¬ 
existent, and the merits so far collected by him become useless, 
and he becomes non-existent as a sky-flower. So the Tathagata 
should be regarded as beyond four-fold limitations and hence 
beyond proofs, and is only to be realised within one’s own self. 
When Buddha speaks about things as niratma, he refers to 
phenomenal things and not to the Tathagata. A Tathagata is 
neither the same nor different from the skandhas; hence he is 
neither nitya nor anitya. Similarly he is not the same nor 
different from moksa. In this way, if no statement can be made 
about the Tathagata, and if he is beyond proofs, he turns into* 
a word without any origin and destruction and can be equated 
with akasa, having nothing to rest upon (niralamba) and beyond 
prapanca. 4 Though the Tathagata is called Anutpada-anirodha, 
it must not be supposed that ‘Tathagata 5 means only absence 
(abhdva) of something; 5 this Anutpada- anirodha is really the 
name of the Manomaya-dharmakaya 6 ( = Svasambhogakaya) and 
is not in fact the Reality, the real Tathagata ( = Dharmakaya ). 

1. Vasana=knowledge derived from memory=present consciousness of 
past perceptions, or an impression remaining unconsciously in the mind forms 
past good or evil aetions and hence producing pleasure and pain (saipskara)^ 
See Monier Williams* Diet, s.v. Vasana. 

2. Lanka., p. 182. 

3. Alabdhatmakah^na laksariatah kalpydh, see Lanka., p. 19. 

4. Gf. M. Vr ., p. 536. 

5. Lanka., p. Itl. 

6. See ante. 
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Points of Agreement and Difference re # Nirvana in 
HInayanic and Mahayanic Works 

Without going into the discussion on the conception of Nir¬ 
vana, which Buddha had in his mind, and which is to be found in 
the Pitakas —a topic ably discussed in many works, the latest of 
which is Professor La Vallee Poussin’s Nirvana — we shall 
compare here the conceptions as found in the Kathavatthu , 
Visuddhimagga and Abhidharmako§a on the one hand, and the 
Prajiidpdramitd, Madhyamika Vrtti , and Lankavatdra on the other. 

All these texts agree in regard to the following points: 

(i) Nirvana is inexpressible ( nisprapanca ) ;it is unconstituted, 
and has no origin, no decay and no change. 

(ii) It is to be realised only within one’s own self—the 
pratyatmavedya of the Yogacarins and the paccattam vedi- 
tabbam (vinnuhi) of the Hlnayanists. 

(iii) It is not abhava (absence of anything) as maintained 
by the Sautrantikas. 

(iv) It is one and the same for all Buddhas, past, present 
and future. 

(v) Marga leads to Nirvana. 

(vi) Individuality ceases in Nirvana. 

(vii) The Hlnayanists, in agreement with the Mahayanists, 
bold that Buddhas possess extraordinary powers and knowledge, 
far superior to the Arhats. But they do not consider that the 
Nirvana attained by Buddha is different from that attained by 
the Arhats. 1 They thus object to the assertion of the Maha¬ 
yanists that the Nirvana of the Arhats is a lower and not a 
perfect state. 

(viii) Vimukti (freedom) from kleias (afflictions) as an aspect 
of Nirvana is the same for Arhats and Buddhas. 2 

The points of difference regarding the conception of Nirvana 
as found in the works mentioned above are: 

1. Jat., h Dlparikara Buddha is said to have attained anupadisesa- 
jnibbanadhatu. 

2. Sutra., p. 36. 
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(i) Their., V. and A. 1 mention that Nirvana is existing, 
■eternal ( nitya ), blissful (. sukha ) and pure (fuci). The Yoga¬ 
carins subscribe to this statement when they identify Apratisthita 
Nirvana with Dharmakaya. 2 Strictly speaking both the 
Madhyamikas and Yogacarins do not predicate of Nirvana 
anything like eternal or non-eternal ( nitya or anitya) , blissful or 
without bliss ( sukha or asukha) , pure or impure (fuci or afuci), 
for Nirvana to them is beyond all predication and hence cannot 
be stated as nitya, anitya and so forth. 

The Mahayanists following the warning of Buddha against 
the two extremes of sasvata and uccheda decline to apply the 
predications to everything, including Nirvana, but the K . and 
V. state that Buddha’s warning refers only to the conception of 
soul, and not to Nirvana. 

(ii) The K ., V. and A . consider that Nirvana is a thing to be 
acquired (pr dp tarn) while the M. and LA consider it to be 
unobtainable ( asamprdptam ). 

(iii) The K. and V. maintain that Nirvana forms an dram - 
mana( basis) for meditation and knowledge of monks. The M. and 
L . do not distinguish between Nirvana and the monk, knowable 
and the knower, object and subject. 

(iv) The K., V. and A, define Nirvana as a lokottara (trans¬ 
cendental) state, and as really the highest possible state 
conceivable by them. 

The L . and AT. recognise a state higher than lokottara (L, 
names it lokottaratama) and identify it with Nirvana, remark¬ 
ing that in this state sarvajnatd (omniscience) is obtained, a state 
unattainable by the Hlnayanists. 

The Yogacarins are of the opinion that the Hlnayanists 
attain only Vimuttikaya or Moksa, while the Mahayanists 
attain Dharmakaya and Sarvajnatva. The Hlnayanists sub¬ 
scribe to this view, for, according to them, Buddha is far 

1. K. stands for Kathavatthu) V. for Visuddhimagga said A. for Abhidharma- 
koto. 

2. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahay ana Buddhism, p. 354. 

3. M. stands for Madhyamika Vrtti and L. for Lankavatdra. 
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superior in knowledge and powers to an Arhat and is omni¬ 
scient while an Arhat is not. 

(v) The Hinayanists know only two forms of Nirvana* 
sopadisesa and nirupadisesa, or pratisamkhya and apratisam- 
khya. The Yogacarins add to them Prakrtisuddha nirvana 1 and 
Apratisthita nirvana . 2 

(vi) The Madhyamikas consider that Nirvana is the imper¬ 
sonal absolute immanent in nature, and the only reality, every¬ 
thing else being mere thought-construction. It appears like 
the Absolute of the Vedanta, but lacks the cit (consciousness) 
and ananda (bliss) of the latter. 

From this it follows that there is the dharma-samata or the 
sameness of things, even of nirvana and samsara. These are 
related to each other as the sea and the waves. 

(vii) The Madhyamikas hold with the Yogacarins that Nirvana 
is advaya (non-dual), i.e ., in it there is no duality of subject, 


1. Cf. M. Vr. s p. 541; atyantaparinirvrta. 

2. The Apratisthita Nirvana is the state of one who after obtaining 
sopadisesa-nibbanadhatu, develops maitri, benevolence or charity for the 
suffering millions and chooses not to be let himself automatically pass, as he 
would otherwise, to anupadisesa-nibbanadhatu [Cf. Padca. (A.S.B. ms.) 
leaf 157a : Sravaka nirupadisesanirvanadhatau pratisffiitah]. He is then said 
to be possessed of Nirvana tinged with charity or benevolence. The Sutra - 
lahkdra (pp. 126-7) puts it very clearly : The Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas, 
being devoid of love, fix their minds on Nirvana, consisting in the cessation 
of all misery. The Bodhisattvas, however, being full of compassion, do not 
like to fix their minds on Nirvana : hence they are said to be in the Aprati¬ 
sthita Nirvana. It will be noted that the Arhats are not entitled to seek the 
Apratisthita Nirvana : they pass directly from sopadisesa to nirupadisesa- 
nirvanadhatu. The Apratisthita Nirvana can be obtained by Buddhas only, 
and hence it is a state superior to that of the Arhats. The VijMptimdtratd adds 
that Buddhas in the Apratisthita Nirvana rise above the idea of Samsara and 
Nirvana (cf. Sutrdlankdra , p. 36); hence Sakyamuni was not really influenced 
by love or charity after the attainment of Nirvana. The Hinayanists con¬ 
ceive him as one without love (cf. Milindapanha , p. 160; vigatam tathdgatassa 
pemam vigato sineho ), though in fact, they repeatedly mention that he preach¬ 
ed the Truth out of compassion for the innumerable suffering beings 
(lokdnukampdya bahujanahitdya sukhaya). Compassion presupposes the existence 
of love, which may be, and in fact in the case of Buddha (but not of Bodhi¬ 
sattvas j was purely unselfish and, as the Mahayanists say, devoid of klesa. 
For a detailed treatment of the Apratisthita Nirvana see Masuda, Die indivi - 
dualistische Idsalismus der Yogd^dra Schule , pp. 49f.. Stcherbatsky, Con of N., pp. 
185, 215-6; Levi, Mahaydna Sutrdlankdra , ii, pp. 21, 27; Keith, B. Phil., pp. 
557-8; Bodhic p. 75; Vijnaptindtratd , x, pp. 99 (ed. of Saeki Kiokuga). 
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and object or positive and negative; and that all worldly things 
are mere illusions. 

(viii) The Mahayanists conceive two ‘screens’ called klesa- 
varana and jneyavarana 1 which operate as hindrances to the 
attainment of Nirvana. They hold that the Hinayanists can get 
rid of only the klesavarana, while they themselves get rid of both. 

Conclusion 

The agreement and disagreement in the accounts of Nirvana* 
as noticed above, point to the following conclusions: 

The Hlnayanic Nirvana i.e,, the Nirvana as described in the 
literature of the Theravada school, clearly refers to a Unity 
eternally existing beyond the three worlds (Kama, Rupa and 
Arupa dhatus). It is infinite, inexpressible, unborn, and un¬ 
decaying. It is homogeneous (ekarasa) and knows no individuality* 
In it, all discriminations or dichotomy cease. Many of the 
aspects of Akafa (space) and the ocean bear comparison with 
those of Nirvana. 

Every being is a conglomeration of elements, which can be 
classified under five heads: rupa, vedana, sanna, sankhara and 
vinnana; hence one being is not essentially different from 
another, an ordinary man is not different from a perfected 
saint. But if the nature and proportion of each of the five cons¬ 
tituents existing in an individual be taken into account, then one- 
being is different from another, an ordinary man is different 
from a perfected saint. It is in this way that the Buddhist saying 
n’eva so na ca anno (neither the same nor different) is explained. 

The combination of elements is the outcome of Karma (past 
deeds) and is happening every moment ( k$anika ), implying 
that the disintegration of elements always precedes it. The ele¬ 
ments in a combined state pass as an individual, and from time 
immemorial he labours under the misconception of a self and 
of things relating to a self. His vision being distorted or obscured 
by ignorance of the truth he cannot perceive the momentary 
combination and disintegration of elements. On the other hand, 
he is subject to an inclination for them. A perfect man with his 


I. For details, see ante. Also Lanka., pp. 97, 241. 
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vision cleared by the Buddhistic practices and culture realises 
the real state of things, viz*, that an individual consists of the 
five elements and does not possess a permanent and unchanging 
entity called soul. 

The elements, combined under the force of karma, pass as an 
individual, who becomes deluded by misconceptions. He weaves 
a net of fancies around himself and believes that he is related 
in some way or other to things or individuals. Because of such 
illusions he experiences endless sufferings, or according to the 
Mahayanists, thinks of hiAself as suffering, on account of his 
supposed separation from people or things near and dear to 
him, or through supposed disorders or derangements of his 
mental and physical system. 

It is for these deluded so-called individuals that Buddhism 
prescribes the eightfold path. By following it an individual 
ultimately realises the transitoriness of things, to which he has 
hitherto attributed some form of existence, and finds that the 
elements, by which he thought himself constituted, are ulti¬ 
mately not constituents peculiar to him but common to all 
other so-called beings. He is then said to have attained Nirvana, 
i.e., a mental state in which he can no longer distinguish him¬ 
self as an individual different from the infinite elements consti¬ 
tuting the universe. In other words, all individuality ends in it. 
In that state of Nirvana Gautama Buddha is not different from 
Sariputra—all are one and the same. 

The Mahayanic conception of Nirvana is completely different 
from the Hinayanic. The fundamental point of difference is 
that the Mahayanists deny the existence of elements al¬ 
together. They do not know of any other reality but the truth, 
the Dharmakaya or Dharmadhatu. Many of the aspects of 
their conception are brought out by the various terms used in 
Mahayanic works. For instance, when Nirvana is equated with 
sunyata, the implication is that all things which are ordinarily 
supposed to exist are really non-existent just as the mirage has 
no substantiality whatsoever, e.g. t the prthivl-dhatu is void 
(Junya) of real origination, destruction, or existence in reality . 1 
When it is equated with Tathata or Dharmata, the implication 

1. $iksa. t p, 246. 
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Is that all things of this world are essen ially of the same nature, 
void of any name or substratum . 1 It is that which is neither 
existence nor non-existence . 2 Sunyata represents the negative 
and Tathata the positive aspects of the Truth. When it is called 
bhutakoti (true limit), it is implied that on analysis ofdharmas, 
which are false designations, one arrives finally at the Reality, 
beyond which it is impossible to pass and which alone is Truth. 
Some of the other expressions which are often used as synonyms 
of Nirvana are avitathatd (not untruth) \ auanyatathatd (unique) *, 
■aviparydsatathatd (irreversible); paramariha (the highest truth), 
tattva (the essence) ; acintyadhatu (incomprehensible substance), 
dharmadhatu (totality of things), dharmasthiti (substratum of 
things), supra&anta (perfectly calm, unruffled by origination or 
destruction) j advaya and advaidhikara (non-separable and non- 
divisible) . 3 

The Mahayanists hold that all beings other than Buddhas 
are under delusions, the nature of which varies according to 
their spiritual advancement. An ordinary man is as much under 
a delusion that he has a son or property as the Hinayanic saints, 
the Arhats think that they have attained Nirvana, a state of 
perfect rest and happiness, and have gone beyond the three 
worlds. The contention of the Mahayanists is that the only 
reality is Nirvana or Dharmadhatu, everything else being a 
delusion of the mind. The moment an individual realises that 
he is the Reality, that Samsara is identical with Nirvana, he 
becomes perfect, a Buddha. One must eradicate from his 
mind the conception not only of his own individuality but 
also of the substantiality of anything whatsoever perceived 
or cognized by him. When a being attains a state of mind, in 
which he cannot distinguish himself from any other thing of the 
world or from the Absolute, he is said to attain Nirvana in the 
Mahayanic sense. 


1. Lanka., p. 226. 

2. Siksa.) p. 263. 

3. Cf. Samyutta } II, pp. 25ff; iH kho, bhikkhave , yd tatra “tathata avi - 
iathata anahhatathatd ” idapaccayatd , ayam vuccati. bhikkhave^ paticcasamuppado ti. For 
-explanation of the words in quotes, see Vis. M., p. 518. 



Chapter VII 

CONCEPTION OF THE TRUTH 

An important point of difference between Hinayana and 
Mahayana pointed out by the Saddharma-Pundarika is that* 
according to the former, a being, by comprehending the Arya- 
satyas including the Pratltyasamutpada, attains Nirvana %.e. y 
he passes from samsara to nirvana, from a laukika to lokottara 
state; while, according to the latter, a being, by comprehending 
the fact that there is no difference between samsara and nirvana, 
that the world has only a relative existence ( pratilyasamutpanna ) 
and that it is unreal but appears real to a deluded mind, realises 
the true Nirvana, which is nothing but the Sunyata or Tathata, the 
absolute principle underlying the universe. The conceptions of the 
Reality being so wide apart, the Hinayanists and the Mahayanists 
look upon everything including the Buddhistic practices from two 
quite different angles of vision. To the Hinayanists, the Arya- 
satyas and the pratltyasamutpada are real and hence belong to the 
domain of the highest truth (paramattha and not sammuti), while 
to the Mahayanists, they are unreal and belong to the domain 
of convention (samvrti or parikalpita-paratantra). The Maha¬ 
yanists, however, could not do away with the four truths and the 
formula of the chain of causation, for, they held that beings, 
deluded as they are, should at the beginning try to comprehend 
the Pudgala-sunyata through them. In convenance with their 
conception of the Reality, the Mahayanists said that Buddha 
had two forms of teaching, conventional and transcendental, 
and that whatever he said about the Aryasatyas or Pratltya¬ 
samutpada were conventional, his real teaching being Sunyata 
or Tathata, which could not be imparted by one to another 
and could be realised only within one’s own self. Before we 
enter into the discussion about his two forms of teaching, let us 
see what the Aryasatyas and the Pratltyasamutpada are. 

The Aryasatyas 

The Aryasatyas, as commonly known, are dukkha (misery ), 
samudaya (origin of misery), nirodha (cessation of misery) and 
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magga (means of the cessation of misery). The underlying teach¬ 
ing of these four truths is that they are to be treated as 
formulae for application to everything perceived. That these 
four truths constitute merely a formula and not a doctrine has 
been brought out very clearly in many Buddhist texts. In the 
Majjhima Nikdya 1 while giving an exposition of what the right 
view (Sammaditthi) is, according to the Buddhists, Sariputta 
takes up, for instance, ahara (food), dukkha (misery) ,jaramarana 
(old age and death), tanha (desire), nama-rupa (name and 
form) and avijjd (ignorance ) and applies to each of them the 
fourfold formula, examining it in this way: Take up for consi¬ 
deration a material or an immaterial thing. Ascertain its origin. 
Inquire how it decays. In pursuance of this method Sariputta 
defines Sammaditthi through ahara thus: One who knows ahara 
(food) aharasamudaya (how food originates), aharanirodha (how 
food decays) and aharanirodhagaminpatipada (the way in which 
the decay of food happens) possesses Sammaditthi. The first 
truth relates to Ahara which, in the Buddhist philosophy, is of 
four kinds. 2 The second truth is aharasamudaya, i.e., ahara comes 
into existence on account of tanha. The third truth is ahara¬ 
nirodha, i.e., the ceasing of ahara when the tanha is extinct. The 
fourth truth is the way in which ahara ceases; it happens by the 
practice of the eightfold path, viz., sammaditthi, sankappa vaca, 
etc. One who knows correctly these truths gets rid of hatred and 
attachment, rises above the belief in a self, drives out ignorance, 
and attains freedom from misery. So, we see that in these four 
truths there is nothing particularly Buddhism. They are found 
in the Brahmanical systems of philosphy as well. 3 For instance, 
the Toga-sutra of Patanjali (11,15), says: 

Tatha cikits aids tram caturvyuham , rogo rogahetur drogyam bhaijajyam 
iti , evam idam api $ as tram catur vyuham eva tad yatha samsarah 
samsarahetur mok$o mok$opdya iti . 

1. Majjhima, I,*p. 261. See also Lai. Vis., pp. 349, 416-7; Mtu., II, 
p. 288; III, p. 53. 

2. Digha, III, pp. 228-276; Dhs. 71-3; Vis. M p. 341. 

3. Prof. Stcherbatsky remarks : “These four topics—the four noble truths 
as the term has been very inadequately translated and represented as a 
fundamental principle of Buddhism—contain in reality no doctrine at all.” 
Con of M., p. 55. 
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(Just as the science of medicine has four sections, dealing with 
the diagnosis, cause and cure of disease, and their remedies, so 
also this science of spiritual healing has four sections dealing with 
an examination of the nature of the things of the world, the cause 
of their origin, their removal, and the factors that bring about 
the removal). 

The AhkidharmakoSa also follows up this interpretation by 
coalescing the four truths into two, viz., cause and effect, 
sarnsdra (worldly life) and nirvana (cessation), duhkha and samu- 
daya relate to samsara, while nirodha and marga to Nirvana. 
Samsdra (worldly life) is the effect while samudaya is its cause; 
so also nirvana (cessation) is the effect while marga is its cause. 1 

This position of the Hmayanists in regard to the Aryasatyas 
is logical; for their cardinal teaching is that a being suffers 
life wrongly, assuming the existence of a self, and thus conceiv¬ 
ing himself as a separate entity, standing in some form of rela¬ 
tion to every other being or thing of the world, to which again 
he ascribes an individuality similar to his own. The chief aim 
of Hmayana teaching is to expel from one’s mind all ideas of 
individuality, whether of himself or of any other being or thing 
of the world, and this can only be effected by an examination 
of the things of the world under the four aspects mentioned above. 
Scrutinizing everything in this way, a being gets rid of his wrong 
assumption and sees things as they really are. This is called 
sammdditthi (right view) or vijjd (true knowledge). Once this 
is reached he can be said to have attained freedom from misery, 
or Nirvana. 


The Pratityasamutpada 

Of the four truths, 2 the second and the third comprise the 
pratityasamutpada . The chief object of this formula of causation 
is to establish that things of this world have only a dependent 
origination and hence are impermanent and productive of 
sufferings, and that there is nothing except Nirvana and Akasa 
that does not depend upon cause and condition. This formula 

1. Kota, VI. 4; see also Sogen, Sys. of B . Thought, pp. 69 ff : Sutra ., 
pp. 137-8; it supports the interpretation of the Kofa, see infra. 

2. See ante. 
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of causal law has been utilised by the Hlnayanists to show that ail 
constituted things have a preceding cause and condition as 
such they are without any substantiality, while it has been 
used by the Mahayanists to establish that the world, being 
relatively existent, is unreal like the objects seen in a dream. The 
formula explains the fixed, unchangeable, and this-conditioned 
(xdappaccayaia) nature of things; hence it is a key to the eternal 
truth. The moment a being realises in his life the truth of this 
formula he sees the Reality. We find for this reason that the 
Buddhist texts identify the formula with Buddha and Dhamma. 1 
It was this solution of the problem of life and the world that 
appealed to Sariputta and proved a fruitful source for Nagarjuna’s 
speculation. 2 

Many scholars, who have dealt with this formula, have 
attempted to elicit from it Buddha’s theory of the origin of a 
being and some of them have actually drawn parallels between 
the links of the formula and the causal series of the Samkhya. a 
It is noteworthy that such attempts were also made in Buddha- 
ghosa’s time. Buddhaghosa has, however, pointed out that avijjdf 
the first link of the chain, must not be regarded similar to pakati 
(Prakrti) of the Pakativadins (Samkhya) because avijja is 
neither uncaused (akdranam) nor is it the primary cause ( mula - 
kdranam)of the world. It owes its origin to asavas {impurities) .The 
reason adduced by Buddhaghosa for its being made the first 
link in the chain is that Buddha used ‘avijja’ or ‘bhavatanha’ 
for commencing (slsabhavam) his discourses on topics which 
by their nature are without any beginning or end (vattakatha or 
anamatagga) * 4 It is apparent from Buddhaghosa’s remark that 
avijja needs not necessarily be the first link in the chain of 
causation but that it is one of the terms found suitable by the 
author of the formula to begin the chain. It could as well be 


1. See, ante. 

2. Nagarjuna devoted his first chapter to the explanation of only this 
aspect of the law of causation. 

3. See Kern, Manual etc,, p. 46f.; for other refs., see Poussin, Theorie des 
douze causes, p. vii, fn. 2. 

4. Vis . M. p. 525. 
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commenced with bhavatanha. 1 In the Samyutta Nikdya 2 , the 
formula starts with ahara as the first link. Hence, it is apparent 
that the Pratityasamutpada is not meant to be an explanation of 
the origin of the worldly beings but just a chain of instances to 
illustrate the law of idappaccayata ( this-conditioned nature , i.e., 
dependent origination) of things. Those scholars, who expected 
to find in it a key to the origin of the worldly beings, have 
been disappointed and have condemned it as illogical and in¬ 
congruous. The author of the formula could not anticipate that 
his arrangement of the illustrations in a series would give rise to 
confusion. That the chain was not meant to demonstrate a line 
of evolution is also apparent from the last two links, viz., jati 
and jaramarana, as the former cannot be the cause of the latter. 
The underlying idea is that if there be jati, it is inevitably 
followed by jaramarana. The author of the formula wanted us to 
take up any two links and realise from them the idappaccayata 
or the relative nature of worldly things. We may therefore say 
that the twelve-linked Partityasamutpada like the Aryasatyas is 
more a general principle than a doctrine peculiar to Buddhism, 
though undoubtedly, it owes its enunciation to the ancient 
Buddhist savants. It cannot be stated how far Buddha was 
responsible for the selection of the links though it was perhaps 
to his penetrating eyes that the relative existence of all worldly 
things became apparent for the first time. 

As the links of the formula have been explained by Profs. 
La Vallee Poussin, Keith, Oldenberg and others, we shall give 
here only a brief exposition of them. 3 

The formula runs as follows 4 : (1) avijjapaccaya sarikhara, 5 

1. Ibid., p. 525; purimd, bhikkhave, kopi na pahhdyati avijjayd (or bhava- 
tarthdyd ,) ito pubbe avijjd (or bhavatanha) ndhosi atha pacchd sambhavi ti . Evan c'etam, 
bhikkhave, vuccati, atha ca pana pahhdyati idappaccayd avijjd (or bhavatanha) . Cf. 
Samyutta, II, p. 178; III, p. 149. 

2. Samyutta, II, pp. 101-3, Mahdniddesa . I, pp. 25-6. 

3. Poussin, Theorie des douze causes; Keith, B. Phil., pp. 99ff,; Oldenberg’s 
Buddha (Hoey’s transl. 1882) : pp. 223f; Gokhale, Pratitya-samutpadasastra des 
Ullahgha , Bonn, 1930. 

4. Digha, II, pp. 518ff; La Vallee Poussin, Theorie des douze causes , pp. 69ff 
Vis . M., 518fF, quoting Samyutta , II, pp. 25-7. 

5. In the Samyutta (II, pp. 101-3) avijja is replaced by ahara on any 

such other thing that gives rise to vinnana. 
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(2) sarikharapaccaya vinnanam, (3) vinnanap. namarupam, 1 
(4) namarupap. salayatanam, (5) salayatanap. phasso, (6) 
phassap. vedana, (7) vedanap. tanha, (8) tanhap. upadanam, 
(9) upadanap. bhavo, (10) bhavap. jati, (11 & 12) jatip. jara- 
maranam. 

The first link, avijja, usually refers to the deluded state of 
mind which debars a being from taking a true view of worldly 
things, e.g. y mistaking impermanent things as perma¬ 
nent, misery as happiness, a being without a permanent 
self as possessed of a self and so forth. 2 The second link in the 
chain is sahkhdra (impressions or thought-constructions—cetana) 
concerning merit (punna) , demerit ( apuhna ), and qualities 
that are neither merit nor demerit ( anenja)? This is followed 
by the third link vinnana 4 i.e t> perceptions through the six organs 
of sense. Concomitantly ( sahaja ) with vinnana arise the four 
composites (khandhas) and form a complete being ( namarupa) 
in the foetus. 5 With its growth the namarupa (body) re- 
•quires the six organs of sense for doing its functions, and 
these organs in their turn produce six forms of contact (phassa) , 6 
The nature of the contact produces its corresponding feeling 
( vedana i) and the feeling in its turn gives rise to desire ( tanha ). 
Tanha leads to upadana 7 (grasping) of kdma (desire for objects 


1. Digha (II, p. 56) omits the first two links and begins its formula 
-thus :— Namarupapaccayd vihhdtiam , vihhdnapaccayd namarupam , i.e. vinnana and 
nama-rupa are made interdependent. Sdlistambasuira (p. 82) says that they 
are sahaja (concomitant). 

2. Sdlistambasutra , p. 79 : see also Vis. M p. 526. 

3. Sdlistambasutra, p. 82; to these three, the Vibhahga (p. 135) and 
Visuddhimagga (p, 530) add three others, viz., kayasankharo, vacis. and cittas. 
The Sdlistambasutra explains in another place (p. 79) that raga, dvesa and 
moha in regard to worldly things arising through avidya are called samskaras. 

4. Sdlistambasutra, p. 82; Vis. M., (p. 546) says that punnabhisankharo 
produces twenty-one kinds of vinnana, apunhabhi 0 seven, and anenjabhi 0 
Tour. 

5. In the Digha (II, p. 63) and Sdlistambasutra (p, 82) vinnana and nama 
rupa are shown as resting upon each other, i.e., one cannot remain without 
-the other. 

6. Adhivacansamphassa and patighasamphassa, Digha, II, p. 62. 

7. Digha, II, p, 58; Vis. M., p. 569. 
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of pleasure), ditthi (wrong views like sassata, asassata, etc.), 
silabbata (religious practices like gosllaand govata) and attavadw 
(belief in a self). This upadana, which may also be defined as a 
strong tanha, produces a keen desire in a being for future exis¬ 
tence in one of the three worlds, and for this he performs kamma 
through words, mind and body. According to his kamma he is re¬ 
born in one of the various spheres of existence and becomes in 
due course old and passes away. 

Reasons Adduced by the Mahayanists for Including the 
Truth and the Causal Law in Their Doctrines 

The Mahayanists highly appreciated the teaching conveyed 
by the formula of causation but were not interested in the 
significance of its links as their cardinal tenet was dharmasunyata : : 
or non-existence of everything worldly. Similarly for the arya- 
satyas they appreciated the method of analysis of all worldly 
things as suggested by the satyas but these in their view have 
existence similar to the objects seen in a dream or a mirage. 
Thus, if, everything be non-existent, the examination of a non¬ 
existent thing is absurd; hence the Mahayanists should by 
reasons justify the inclusion of Aryasatyas and the Pratltyasamut- 
pada in their doctrines. Nagarjuna and Santideva, Asanga 
and Vasubandhu therefore have shown by forcible and illumi¬ 
nating arguments, that they were justified in including the Truths 
and the twelve-linked Law of Causation in their doctrines. 

Nagarjuna Summarises the Position of the HInayanists 

Nagarjuna has dealt with the truths incidentally in his exa¬ 
mination of Pratyaya, Karmaphala, Atman, 1 etc., and at length 
in his treatment of the Aryasatyas. 2 He first summarises the 
argument of his opponents thus: If everything be non-existent 
(f unya) , there cannot arise any question about the origin and. 
decay of a thing,—in this case, duhkha (misery). The five cons¬ 
tituents of beings, which come into existence through pre-existent 
cause and condition, are called duhkha, because they produce¬ 

1. M. Vr.y chs. I, XVII, XVIII. 

2. Ibid, ch. XXVI. 


suffering, being subject to change and transformation, That 
these constituents are a source of suffering realised by the Aryas 
(i.e., Arhats) only, and not by the common people, for the 
latter labour under the four misconceptions ( viparyasas) x of 
considering impure things as pure, impermanent as permanent, 
unhappy as happy, and egoless having ego. The common people 
are like the sick, to whom sweet thingsappear bitter. A person who 
is not yet an arhat ( anarya ) does notTow that the five upadana- 
skandhas are a source of suffering. It islor this reason that the Truth 
{satyas) are called truths for the perfect {aryas)_ only. If every¬ 
thing be iunya (non-existent), there cannot be Aryasatya called 
duhkha and consequently there can be no samudaya (origin), 
nirodha (destruction), or mdrga{ means of destruction of suffering). 
If the four Aryasatyas do not exist, there cannot exist true know¬ 
ledge, exertion, or realisation, the four fruits of sanctification or 
their enjoyer, the Sangha, Dharma, or even Buddha. The 
assertion of Sunyata (non-existence of everything) goes against 
the existence of the three ratnas, in fact, of all things, good or 
bad. 

Nagarjuna’ s Arguments to Meet the Above Charges 

Nagarjuna pities his opponents for their inability to grasp- 
the true sense of sunyata, of the object of establishing sunyata,' 
and for their false imagination. The object of teaching sunyata, 
he says, is to bring about a complete cessation of all prapanca 
{i.e., looking upon unity as manifold). The view held by his 
opponents that moksa (emancipation) is attained by the destruc¬ 
tion of action (karma) and passion {kleSa) is incorrect. It is a 
known fact that ordinarily persons are ignorant of the real state 
of things. They conceive rupa (form), etc. and allow passion, 
hatred and delusion to come into existence. From this statement 
as also from SRtras, it is evident that sa'.kalpa (imagination) is 
the source of all these, from which it follows that karma and 


1. Bodhic., p.375; M.Vr., pp. 464 and 607 referring to Netti, p. 114 
and Index : Sikfa., p. 198; Anguttard, II, p. 52; Pdlanjala-Togasutra, II, 5; 
Sarvadarlana-sangraha (ed. of Mm. Vasudeva Abhayankar), p. 361; see also, 
infra. 
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Jdesa are only products of imagination and have no real exis¬ 
tence. Their origin is due to the prapanca (thought-creation)., 
which takes hold of the mind of a worldly being, who from 
time immemorial is used to a variety of actions and things 
such as gain and loss, happiness and misery, action and the 
actor, known and the knower, and so forth. All these worldly 
thought-creations cease to exist when a person realises the non¬ 
existence of the things which are commonly supposed to have 
real existence. Just as a person does not form any idea [prapanca) 
about the c beauty of a barren woman’s daughter’ and consequent¬ 
ly does not weave a net of fancies ( kalpana ) around her so also a 
Mahayanist is not troubled with the conception of “I” and 
*“Mine 55 the roots of a belief in self sathayadr$ti , nor is he troubled 
by any cause for the origin of passions. If a person realises 
that passions (kleSas) do not originate, he cannot have any idea 
of good or bad action and consequently of birth, old age, 
disease and death. Therefore the Yogins ( ascetics) established in 
sunyata do not conceive of any real skandha, dhatu, ayatana, 
etc. and consequently they have no prapanca, vikalpa, satkaya- 
drsti, klesa, karma or mrtyu. Thus the realisation of sunyata 
brings about the complete cessation of all prapancas, and so it 
is said that the realisation of sunyata is the same as the realisa¬ 
tion of Nirvana. 1 

Sunyata is Neither Nastitva Nor Abhava 

Having dealt with the object of the teaching of sunyata, 
Nagarjuna proceeds to an exposition of sunyata by stating its 
-essentials (laksanas), which are as follows: 2 

(i) It is aparapratyaya , i.e., it cannot be imparted by one to 
another. 3 One is to realise the Truth within himself pratyatma- 
vedya) , and not to understand it by listening to the instruction 
of the Aryas (the Perfect), who can speak of the Truth only 
through superimposition (samdr op a ). 

1. M.Vr., pp. 350-1. 

2. M. Vr., pp. 372-7. 

3. Prof. Stcherbatsky (Con. of JVi., p. 41) translates it as “uncognisable 
from without” but the commentary of Candrakirti does not seem to warrant 
the rendering. 
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(ii) It is Santa i.e ., it has the nature of cessation, 1 it is undis¬ 
turbed by origination or destruction. 

(iii) It is prapancabhiraprapancitam, i.e., it is inexpressible. 2 The 
first prapanca is taken as a synonym of speech (vak), 3 i.e., the 
sense of sunyata is not utterable by words. 

(iv) It is nirvikalpa or unrealisable in concepts. Vikalpa is 
thought-construction; so sunyata is beyond (lit. .devoid of) 
thought-construction. And lastly, 

(v) It is ananartha i.e., devoid of different meanings. 

Thus, he points out that sunyata is not to be taken in the sense 
of nastitva (nihilism) or abhava (absence of something) as wrongly 
supposed by the Hinayanists. He continues his exposition of 
sunyata by equating it with the pratltyasamutpada, saying 

yah pratltyasamutpadah sunyatam tarn pracaksmahe, 
sa prajnaptir upadaya pratipat saiva madhyama. 

(We say that dependent origination is sunyata. It is in that 
sense that the path is middle.) All phenomenal things are rela¬ 
tively existent, e.g ., sprout and seed, vijnanas with reference to 
cause and condition; hence, Nagarjuna says that things which 
are only relatively existent, have in reality no orgination, 
and the fact of this non-origination in reality is sunyata. 
So it is asserted by the Teacher in the Anavataptahradopa~ 
sahkramanas utra* that whatever is said to have come into 
existence through cause and condition (i.e. relatively) is really 
unborn; it cannot have real origination; and whatever is subject 
to cause and condition is sunya. The statement made in the 
Lahkavatdra and elsewhere that all dharmas are Sunya (non¬ 
existent) refers to the non-origination of things in reality. It is in 

1. See M. Vr., p. 160 where it is shown why sunnatam is taken in the 
sense of svabhava-virahitam. The point is that anything having real existence 
cannot be subject to the causal law; so whatever is subject to causal law has 
no real existence like the seed and the sprout. Hence, both of them can be 
described as Santa or svabhavavirahita. Prof. Stcherbatsky (op. cit.) uses the 
word “quiescent” for santa. 

2. Prof. Stcherbatsky (op. cit.) translates it as “undifferentiated words.” 

3. M. Vr., p. 373. 

4. M. Vr., p. 239. 
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this sense that the connotation of sunyata has come into 
existence. Hence, it is said that sunyata, which bears the sign of 
non-origination in reality, is the middle path. That which is 
really non-originaled can neither be said to exist nor to vanish; 
hence, it is neither existent nor non-existent, and as such it is 
the Middle path, which keeps clear of the two extremes. 1 

We may consider this topic in another way. There is nothing 
which originates without cause and condition and therefore 
there is nothing which can be called as tiny a (non-relative). 
Tt is said in the Sataka and elsewhere that nothing is ever pro¬ 
duced without cause and condition, or, in other words, there is 
nothing eternal. The ignorant only conceives of eternity, etc. in 
regard to Akasa. The wise knows that all things are caused 
and conditioned, and they never fall into the delusion of either 
of the two extremes. If it be admitted as is done by some of the 
Hlnayanists, 2 that things (i.e., the elements that constitute a 
being) are uncaused and unconditioned, then the four Arya- 
satyas are contradicted, for how can there be duhkha, the first 
truth, if things come into existence without cause, and condition 
{• apraiitya ) ? 

Buddha’s Teachings were Delivered in Two Ways: 

Nagarjuna, thus establishing that sunyata is neither nastitva 
nor abhava but a word signifying the relative existence of 
things, says that the Hlnayanists, too much engrpssed in the 
studies of texts alone, have misunderstood the sense of sunyata 
and do not understand that the Teacher delivered his teachings 
in two ways, viz., conventional and real, or empirical and 
transcendental. So it is^said by Nagarjuna: 

dve satye samupdiritya Buddhanam dharmadelana , 
lokasamvrtisatyam ca satyam ca paramarthatah. z 

1. Cf. Bodhic., p. 359. 

na san ndsan na sadasan na cdpyubhaydtmakam , 
catufkotivinirmuktam tattvam madhymika viduh. 

2. Referring evidently to the Sarvastivadins. 

3. M. Vr ., p 402 \Bodhic., p. 361. The two kinds of Truth have been 
dealt with in the Madhyamakavatdra (Chs. V, VI); see Le Museon , 1907, N.S.* 
vol. VIII for summary of Ch. V. 
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(The teaching of Buddhas are based on two kinds of truth: 
the truth of the world, and the truth in the highest sense). 

( a) Samvrti 

Nagarjuna as well as l^antideva point out that the words in 
common usage, e.g skandha, atman, loka, etc., being enveloped 
{samvrta) on all sides are called conventional. The expression 
Samvrti has three different senses, which are as follows: 

(1 ) Samvrti is the same as ignorance on account of its com¬ 
pletely enveloping the reality, or, in other words, it is identical 
with ignorance {avidya). 1 In elucidation of this, Prajhakaramati, 
the commentator of the Bodhicary avatar a , says that ignorance 
superimposes a form.on a non-existent object and thus creates 
an absolute in the correct view of the reality. In support of his 

■statement he quotes from the Sdlistambasutra a stanza, in which 
it is stated that ignorance ( avidya) is nothing but the non¬ 
realisation ( apratipatti ) of the truth, and faith in falsehood. 

(2) Samvrti implies a thing which depends on another for 
existence, i.e. /subject to cause and condition, 2 for a really self- 
existent thing cannot have origin and decay, or any kind of 
transformation; so whatever is caused and conditioned is 
samvrta (phenomenal). 

(3) Samvrti refers to signs or words current in the world, 
i.e., accepted by the generality of the people and based on 
direct perception. 3 Santideva desires to point out that rupa 
(form), labda (sound), etc. should not be supposed to be really 
existing on account of being directly perceived by all in the 
same way. Their existence is substantiated by proofs, which 
are valid from the worldly, and not from the transcendental, 

' standpoint. If all that is perceived by the senses be true, then 

1. Bodhit., p. 352 } Samvriyate dvriyate yathdbhutaparijndnam svabhavavaranad 
avrta ( = abhuta) prakaiandc cdnayeti samvrtih, Avidyamoho viparyasa iti parydydh. 
It is called samvrti because it envelops the real knowledge and also because 
it helps to uncover that which is, as a matter of course, enveloped. It is 
synonymous with ignorance, delusion, or misconception. For Paramartha 
being the same as Nirvana, see infra . 

2. Bodhic p. 352; pratityasamutpannam vasturupam samvrtir ucyate. 

3. Ibid., pp, 374-5 : pratyaksam apirupadi prasiddhya na paramarthatah. 
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a fool knows the truth, and there is no need of exerting for 
the acquisition* of the truth. In support of his statement, he 
cites the illustration that the body of a woman; though impure 
in the highest sense, is regarded as a fact cannot be established 
merely by experience. 

It may be argued that as the expressions like dhatu, ayatana, 
etc. occur in the scriptures, they are real, and besides had they 
been non-existent, the Teacher would not have referred to them 
as momentary, subject to decay, etc. Santideva explains this 
away by saying that the Teacher* used them only as artifices to 
lead men, having minds engrossed in thinking of an object as 
existent, to the conception of sunyata, i.e ., things as really non¬ 
existent. Whatever Buddha said about skandha, dhatu, ayatana 
or their transitoriness is conventional and not real; hence the 
existence of dhatus and ayatanas in reality are not established. 
If it be held that every object of experience is unreal, how can 
we account for the experience of ksanikatva (transitoriness) of 
pudgala by th e yogins (ascetics), who have .perfected themselves 
in the meditation of pudgalanairdtmya (essencelessness) of consti¬ 
tuted things ? Santideva’s answer is very simple. He said 
that even the experiences of yogins are not above samvrti, for 
samvrti includes everything that falls within the scope of 
buddhi (intelligence), and the reality lies beyond it. The ex¬ 
perience of the yogins that a woman’s body is impure contra¬ 
dicts the experience of an ordinary man, who considers it to be 
pure. Thus it is proved that the scriptural authority does not 
establish the reality of skandha, dhatu, ayatana, etc. 

Two Kinds of Samvrti-satyas 

All that has been said above applies to loka-samvrti only, i.e., 
truths valid in the world of convention, which are accepted as 
such by the generality of the people. There is however another 
kind of the so-called truth, which should be distinguished as 
Alokasamvrti; i.e., truths not accepted by the generality of the 
people. The experiences of a man with diseased eyes or defective 
organs of sense are peculiar to the man and are not true for all. 
Such experiences should be called Alokasamvrti (conventional 
truths but not general). 
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Santideva 1 calls these two kinds of conventional.truths Tathya- 
samvrti and Mithya-samvrti, and distinguishes them thus: 
The Tathya-sarrivrti (phenomenal truth) refers to things which 
originate out of a cause ( kincit pratityajatam ) and are perceived 
in the same way by all persons with unimpaired organs of 
sense, e g., the colour blue, etc. The Mithya-samvrti refers to 
those things or statements which are accepted only by indi¬ 
viduals and not universally, though they may have originated 
through cause an^ condition, i.e., they are like things perceiv- 
ed by a person with a defective organ of sense. 

{b) Paramdrthasatya 


The truth of the Aryas who see things as they really are is quite 
different from the two so-called truths mentioned above 
Nagarjuna says that this truth, Paramarthasatya, is identical with 
Nirvana. 2 It does not admit of any distinction as subject and 
object. It isun-originating and undecaying, and as such it is not 
an object to be grasped by the mind. It is indeterminable by 
speech and unknowable by knowledge.® Hence the highest truth 
is inexpressible and can be realised only within one’s own self.® 

It cannot form the subject-matter-or instruction, and hence it 

cannot be imparted by one to another. Santideva explains the 
truth (tattva or paramarthasatya) as beyond the range of buddhi 
(intellection or perception) while that which comes within the 
range of buddhi is conventional (samvrti)^. According to him 
te truth is attainable by giving up all things which act as 
indrances to knowledge, vi Z ., impressions (vasand), connection 
(anusandhi) and passion (kiefa) through comprehension of the 
real nature of things.® It is therefore the same as the non¬ 
existence of all dharmas and as such it may be taken as a 

> ^ 1. Bodhic ., p. 353. 

“ ds "" ,v - 

Bodhic., p. 366 : Paramarthasatyarri sarvavyavaharasamatikran 

4p^T 6 t~ aniruddham - 

6 * fof/i'.’JlS. '' arymm em ™^ Mita -™ hhSM WPraljatoav.dy mi . 
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synonym of iunyata (essencelessness), tathatd (thatness), bhuia- 
koti (true limit), and dharmadhatu (totality of things). All that 
is caused and conditional is not really existent, because every¬ 
thing undergoes change with time, while in a really existent 
thing no change is; possible; neither can the fact of coming 
and going be attributed to it. Things that are supposejd to have 
existence are like an illusion or an echo, because they arise 
through cause and condition, and disappear when the cause and 
condition cease. So, in reality, there can be no origination 
through cause and condition because real origination does not 
depend upon and is not subject to something else. All things 
arise subject to some preceding causes and conditions; hence 
they are really non-existent. How, then, can an existent thing 
be expected to arise out of them? Can anybody ascertain 
whence the illusory things produced by cause come and where 
they go? In this connection Santideva comments elaborately 
on the famous stanza of Nagarjuna: 

na svato ndpi parato na dvabhyam napyahetutah , 

utpanna jatu vidyante bhutah kvacana kecana. 1 

(Nowhere and never does a really existent thing originate 
out of a self or non-self or both self and non-self or without 
any cause). 

The aim of Santideva as also of other writers on Mahayana 
is to assert that the real truth (j Paramarthasatya) is that things 
of this world have no more existence than the magical figures 
created by a magician. As these figures and their movements 
are taken as real by the ordinary people while the magician 
himself does not concern himself about their reality, so also in 
this world, the viparyastas i.e., those whose vision is obscured and 
subject to error run after, or weave their thoughts around, the 
various phenomenal things, while he who knows the highest 
realify, does not pay heed to him. In short, the Paramartha¬ 
satya is nothing but the realisation of the dreamdike things or 


1. Bodhic p. 357; M. Vr,, p. 12. 
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echo like the nature of Samvrtisatyas. 1 

If Paramarthasatya be of an inexpressible nature and 
Samvrtisatya be non-existing like an illusion or echo as urged 
by Nagarjuna and Santideva, a HInayanist may enquire about 
the necessity of preaching on the topics like skandha, dhatu, 
ayatana, aryasatyas, pratityasamutpada etc., which are conven¬ 
tionally true and not true in the highest sense ( atativa ). The 
reply is 

vyavaharam anairitya patamdrtho na deiyate , 

paramdrfham anagamya nirvdnam nadhigamyate , 2 

(The highest truth cannot be imparted without having recourse 
to the conventional truths; and Nirvana cannot be attained 
without the realisation of the highest truth). In other words, 
the highest truth cannot be brought home directly to a mind, 
which normally does not rise above the conventional distinction 
of subject and object, knower and known; hence it must be 
imparted through conventional truths, and unless it is so im¬ 
parted one cannot be expected to extricate himself from the 
worldly limitations and arrive at Nirvana. It is for this reason 
that the Mahayapists cannot dispense with samvrta topic like 
dhatu, ayatana, aryasatya and pratiyasamutpada; they are like 
vessels to the seeker of water. 

The other reason 3 for which the Mahayanists cannot dispense 
with samvrta topics is that the Paramarthasatya cannot be 
explained to another by signs or predicates, but yet it has to 
be explained. So the only alternative is to explain it by the 


1. Bodhic , 9 pp. 368, 379. The Satyasiddhi school introduced the two 
kinds of truth. Vyavaharasatya and Paramarthasatya into the Buddhist 
metaphysics. In the Aksayamatinirdesasutra these two truths form the principal 
subject of discussion (Vaidya, Catuhtatikd, p. 19). In the Mahayana litera¬ 
ture there are other expressions bearing the same sense as Paramartha and 
Samvrti, e.g., Nitartha and Neyyartha, see M. Vr., p. 41; V. Sastri, /.H.Q.., 
iv, 2 on Sandhya-bhasa; M. Vr pp. 41; Sutra., p. 57. 

2. M. Vr„ p. 494; Bodhic. , p. 365; see also p. 372 \ Updyabhutam vyavahdra -- 
satyam updyabhutam paramarthasatyam (also in the Madhyamakavatara, vi, 10). 
Pane a. (A.S.B. ms.) leaf 56a : Na ca Subhute samskrtavyatirekena asamskrtam 
iakyarp prqjnapayitum. 

3 . Bodhic., p. 363. ^ 

*§ q.* 3 j S<aS§<%,<S# 
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negation of samvrta matters. As it is agocara (beyond the 
cognizance of buddhi—intellection), avisaya (beyond the scope 
of knowledge), sarvaprapancavinirmukta (beyond the possibility 
of detailed descriptions), kalpandsamatikrdnta (beyond every 
possible form of imagination, e.g. t existence or non-existence, 
true or untrue, eternal or non-eternal, permanent or imperma¬ 
nent, happy or unhappy, pure or impure, and so forth), 1 the 
only way to explain it to the people is through common place 
terms and illustrations. A person with diseased eyes sees a net 
of hair; he is corrected by another whose eyes are healthy, the 
latter negating the afflicted man’s statement that there (really) 
is a net of hair. The man with healthy eyes does not indicate 
by such a negation that he is either denying or affirming some¬ 
thing. Similarly, persons with right vision, obstructed by 
ignorance conceive of the existence of skandha, dhatu, ayatana, 
etc., which are in reality non-existent phenomenal forms. 
Buddhas like the persons with healthy eyes know this, and they 
cannot help saying that there are in reality no skandhas, dhatus,, 
ayatanas but thereby they neither deny nor affirm their exis¬ 
tence. Therefore the highest truth cannot be preached without 
the help of the conventional truths. So it is said : 

anak$arasya dharmasya irutih ka demand ca ka , 

huyate de§yate cdrthah samaropad anaksarah. 2 

[How can there be hearing and preaching of dharma, which 
is un-utterable (lit. cannot be articulated) : it is by the super¬ 
imposition of ideas on the reality which is inexpressible that the 
latter can be preached or heard]. 

If it be established that all mundane things are really non¬ 
existent, there is a probability of the Paramarthasatya (the 
highest truth) being conceived as nihilism. Nagarjuna sounds a 
note of warning against such a conception by saying that 
sunyata should not be identified with the extinction of a thing 
which existed before. The question of extinction or nihilism 
does not arise, because the existence of something preceding is 

1. Ibid., pp. 366-7. These terms can be easily multiplied. 

2. Bodhic p. 365; M . Vr ., p. 264, xv. 2; cf. Lanka,, p. 194. 
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not admitted. Neither should it be regarded as something 
existing by having recourse to superimpositions. Those, who do 
not realise the real distinction between these two kinds of truth, 
fall into the error of either conceiving sunyata as the nonexis¬ 
tence of samskaras (constituents of a being) or assuming the exis¬ 
tence of something as the basis of sunyata. Both are wrong 
views, and people of limited knowledge misunderstand sunyata 
as the one or the other. The distinction was, in fact, so very 
subtle that even Buddha hesitated to preach the truth at first. 1 

The Hinayanists Mistake Sunyata as Abhava 

In concluding his argument, Nagarjuna says that the Hlna¬ 
yanists, by attributing the sense of abhava (absence or non¬ 
existence) after assuming the existence of something to sunyata, 
fall into error and fail to understand the standpoint of the 
Mahayanists. The Mahayanic conception of sunyata i.e ., that 
everything is non-existent fits in correctly with all dharmas and 
all statements; it is when sunyata is seen in this light that one 
can perceive the reasonableness of the formulae of Causal Law 
and the Four Truths, the fruits of sanctification, sangha, 
dharma, Buddha, things worldly and transcendental, deeds 
right and wrong,' a good or bad condition and other conven¬ 
tional matters. Nagarjuna, having stated his position, attacks 
the Hlnayanists for their inability to comprehend the correct 
sense of the Causal Law. He says that just as a rider while 
riding may forget his horse and revile another for stealing it, so 
also the Hlnayanists, because of their distracted mind, fail to 
grasp the truth that sunyata is the true sense and the chief 
characteristic of the Causal Law, and attack the Mahayanists, 
the Sunyatavadins, for misinterpreting it. 

The Position of the Hinayanists with regard to the 
Truths and the Causal Law is Untenable 

Nagarjuna now proceeds to assail the position of his oppo¬ 
nents. He says that those, who admit the reality of uncon- 

1. Buddhaghosa also uses this argument, see ante. 
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stituted things, cannot logically support the Aryasatyas and the 
Pratityasamutpada. 

It should be remembered that the HInayanists apply the 
Causal Law to constituted things only. Nagarjuna attempts to 
make the position of the HInayanists untenable by asserting 
that the Law should be universally applicable, and that there 
cannot be anything in the world which was excepted by 
Buddha as beyond its range. He argues that if things exist by 
themselves, they are not subject to causes and conditions, and 
such being the case, there is no need to draw distinctions of 
external and internal, no need of causes and conditions, or the 
doer and the doing of an action. In short, the Hlnayanic theory 
contradicts the origin and decay as well as the fruits of sanctifi¬ 
cation. Hence, the position of the HInayanists that things exist by 
themselves is untenable. It also contradicts the words of Buddha, 
who said on many occasions : apratityasamutpanno dharmah kakin 
na vidyate (there never exists anything which originated without l 
cause and condition). This statement of Buddha, however, fits j 
in with the definition of sunyata as given by the Mahayanists. / 

If all things be existent, (< a§unya ) and if it originates without 
cause and condition, there cannot be anything impermanent, 
and consequently there is no duhkha. 

Again, if duhkha be taken as something existing, then the 
truths of samudaya and nirodha (origin and decay) of misery, and 
mdrga (the eight-fold path leading to the decay of misery) are 
meaningless. Nagarjuna thus pays back the HInayanists in 
their own coin. 

Then, with reference to the parijnana (detailed knowledge) 
of the HInayanists, Nagarjuna shows that if it is not logical to 
maintain that duhkha, assuming it to be an existent thing, was 
unknown before, and that it is known subsequently because 
existent things remain always in the same condition ( svabhdvah 
samavasthitah) and never undergo any change. If an existent 
thing be not subject to change, it cannot be maintained that 
duhkha, which was unknowable at first, was known later on* 
From this it follows that there is no duhkha-parijnana (know¬ 
ledge of suffering). Consequently, prahdna (abandonment), 
sdk^dtkarana (realisation), and bhavand (meditation) are 
meaningless. 
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As it is unreasonable to claim knowledge of duhkha, which 
was formerly by nature unknowable, it is wrong to assume the 
existence of the fruit of Srotapatti, which did not exist before 
but was realised later on; and so with the other fruits of sancti¬ 
fication. The same reasoning—that which was by nature 
unattainable cannot be attained later on—is applied to show 
that there can be no one who enjoys these fruits, and conse¬ 
quently no Samgha. If there be no Aryasatyas, there cannot be 
Dharma, and in the absence of Dharma and Samgha, there 
cannot be a Buddha. If it be assumed that Buddha and Bodhi 
exist by themselves, then one remains without any reference 
to the other. If Buddhahood be taken as already existing, a 
person, who by nature is a non-Buddha, can never attain Bodhi, 
however much he may practise the Bodhisattva duties, because 
a non-Buddha cannot be expected to change. 

Mahayanic Definition of Aryasatyas 

Nagarj una’s point is that if a thing exists by itself then it is 
absurd to speak of it as created, having a creator, and so forth. 
Just as nobody speaks of uncovering the sky because the open 
sky exists by itself, so also nobody should say that a thing, 
existing by itself, has been made or attained. In fact, the 
theory of pratityasamutpanna (one existing with reference to 
another, i.e. relatively) must be admitted, as otherwise even 
the expressions of everyday usage such as—go, do, cook, read, 
etc., become meaningless. If the world is supposed to exist by 
itself, the world would be unoriginating, undecaying and un¬ 
changeable as the self-existent is changeless. The world, accord¬ 
ing to the Asunyavadins {i.e., the Realists who do not admit 
sunyata), would have no concern with the Causal Law and be 
beyond the possibility of discovery. Had the world been so, 
says the Pitdputra-samdgama-sutra ,* it would not have been dealt 
with by Buddha, and the Teacher would have, as the Hastikaksya - 
sutra says, gone there with all disciples. 

Nagarjuna concludes by saying that he who realises Pratltya¬ 
samutpada can rightly know the four truths and quotes a 
passage from the Manjusripariprccka , dealing with the Mahayanic 
view of the four truths. It runs as follows: he who realises 
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that no dharmas have originated, has known duhkha; he who 
realises the non-existence of all dharmas has suppressed the 
source ( samudaya ) of misery; he who realises that all dharmas 
are completely extinct ( parinirvrta ) has comprehended the truth 
of nirodha (cessation), and he who realises the means by which 
the absence of all things is known, he is said to have practised 
the path ( marga ). This has been developed thus in Dhydna - 
mu$ti~sutra. Unable to comprehend the four truths properly on 
account of being troubled by the four viparydsas (misconcept¬ 
ions), 1 sentient beings cannot go beyond the world of trans¬ 
migration. They conceive dtman (self) and atmlya (things relat¬ 
ing to a self) and thus ha ve kamabhisamskdra (actions). 2 Not 
knowing that all things are completely extinct ( parinirvrta) they 
imagine the existence of themselves and others, and become 
engrossed therein to the extent of having affection, infatuation 
and ultimately delusion. They now perform actions, physically, 
and mentally and after making some superimpositions of 
existence on non-existing things, they think that they are sub¬ 
ject to affection, infatuation, and delusion. In order to get rid 
of them, they take initiation into the doctrines of Buddha, 
observe the precepts and hope to pass beyond the world and 
attain Nirvana. They imagine that some things are good and 
some bad; some are to be rejected, some to be realised; that 
duhkha is to be known, the samudaya of duhkha to be given 
up, the nirodha of duhkha to be realised, and the marga to be 
practised. They also imagine that all constituted things are 
impermanent and endeavour to pass beyond them. Thus they 
attain a mental state full of disgust (or contempt) for constitut¬ 
ed things, having animitta (absence of sign or cause) as its 
preceding condition. They think that they have thus known, 
duhkha, i.e„. the transitoriness of constituted things, become 
terrified by them, and shun their causes. Having imagined some¬ 
thing as source ( samudaya ) of duhkha, they conceive nirodha 
of duhkha and decide to follow the path {marga) to attain it. 


1. See ante. 

2. Cf. Bodhic. p. 350 ; 

na san nasan na sadasan na capyanubhayatmakam , 
L-atuskotivinirmuktam tattvam madhyamikaviduh. 
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They retire to a secluded place with a mind full of disgust and 
attain quietude {Samata) . Their minds are no longer moved by 
worldly things and they think that they have done all that is to 
be done, they are freed from all sufferings and have become 
arhats. But after death they find themselves reborn among the 
gods and in their minds exist doubts about Buddha and his 
knowledge. When they die again, they pass to hell because 
they doubted the existence of the Tathagata after forming some 
misconceptions about all dharmas, which are unoriginated. 
The four truths are therefore to be seen in the light of the 
Manjufrisutra as pointed out above. 

The Prajnaparamita on the Aryasatyas 

The new point of view from which the Aryasatyas are looked 
at by Nagarjuna’s school appear in the Prajndpdramitds in 
connection with the attempt to explain the conception of 
sunyata. The Pahcavimiati-sdhasrikd Prajndpdramita defines the 
Aryasatyas thus: 1 

What is duhkhasatyavavada? A Bodhisattva while practising 
the prajnaparamita should not consider himself to be attached 
or unattached {yakta or ayukta) to any one of the five skandhas, 
or to any organs of sense, or to their ayatanas or to the vijnana 
produced by the objects, or to any of the organs of sense with 
their respective objects, or to any of the four truths, twelve 
links of the chain of causation, eighteen kinds of sunyata and 
so forth. He should not look upon anything as rupa, vedana, 
etc., as connected or unconnected. This is called, according to 
the Prajndpdramita , a sermon on the first truth, Duhkha. The 
underlying idea is that if a Bodhisattva thinks as connected or 
unconnected with anything, which, according to the Prdjha - 
pdramitd , is non-existent or has only a conventional existence, 
then the Bodhisattva is subject to duhkha (suffering); even if a 
Bodhisattva consider himself as having realised the truths or 
the causal law or sunyata, he would be subject to duhkha; 
though, according to the HInayanists, the Bodhisattva thereby 
attains sukha or nirvana. 

What is samudayasatyavavadd? A Bodhisattva while practising 

1. Panca pp. 43f. 
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prajnaparamita does not consider whether rupa or any other 
skandha is subject to origination or destruction (utpadadharmin 
or nirodhadharmin ), or to contamination or purification ( samklesa - 
dharmin or vyavaddnadharmin ). He knows that rupa does not 
convert ( samavasarati) into vedana, or vedana into samjna, and 
so forth; a dharma, in fact, on account of its nature beingunreal 
( prakrti-Sunyata ), cannot be converted into another dharma. 
Neither that which is sunyata ( non-existence) of rupa is rupa, nor 
does the sunyata of rupa take a rupa (form); therefore sunyata is 
neither different from, nor identical with, rupa, and in this way 
the other skandhas are treated. This is called the sermon on 
samudaya. The object of this discourse is to establish that the 
so-called things of the world have really no existence and hence 
there can be no origination, transformation, or destruction, and 
so a Bodhisattva should remain unconcerned with the conception 
of samudaya of things. 

What is nirodhasatyavavada? A Bodhisattva is to know that 
sunyata has no origin, decay, contamination, purification, 
decrease, increase, past, present or future. In it, therefore, 
there can be no rupa, vedana, etc., no duhkha, samudaya, etc., 
not even srotapanna, sakrdagami or Buddha. This is called 
nirodhasatyavavada. This statement is meant to convey that 
nirodha is nothing but the realisation of the real nature of 
sunyata. 

Arguing in this way, the Prajndpdramita shows that the truth 
is sunyata, i.e., the non-existence of the so-called things of the 
world, and this may be called the third truth, nirodha, while 
duhkha consists in thinking oneself as related in some way or 
other to the conventional things, and samudaya in believing 
that the origination of things does really happen. As the marga 
has no place in this interpretation of the aryasatyas, and so, the 
Prajndpdramita omits it. 

Misconception of the Arhats 

Nagarjuna, as we have seen, establishes by quotations from 
the Mahayanic texts that Hinayanic Arhats labour under mis¬ 
conceptions. Of the four commonm isconceptions (viparyas&s ), 
they are not free from the fourth, viz* 7 seeing ego in egoless things, 
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thinking non-existence of things as existent. 1 But this statement, 
of Nagarjuna or of the Mahayanic texts with reference to the 
Hinayanists has in view the egolessness of things generally 
(, dharmahlnyata ) and not merely of constituted things with which 
the Hinayanists are concerned. Nagarjuna ends his discourse 
by asserting that the truth is that all things are like echo, 
mirage, or images seen in dreams. When one realises this, he 
has neither love nor hatred for any being and with a mind like 
the sky, he does not know of any distinctions as Buddha, 
Dharma, or Sangha and does not have doubts regarding any¬ 
thing. Being without doubt and without attachment, he attains 
parinirvana without upadana. 

Santideva 2 also reasons in this way and says that a person’s 
avidya, the source of delusion, which comes about on account 
of the attribution of existence {sat) to non-existent things (asat ), 
or ego ( dtmd) to egoless things ( andtma ), ceases to exist when 
he realises truly ( paramdrthatah ) that things have only a dream¬ 
like or echolike existence. Qn the cessation of avidya, the 
other links of the chain of causation 3 get no opportunity to 
arise and hence the person obtains Nirodha. 

The Mahayanists thus relegate the four Truths and the 
Causal Law to the domain of matters conventional and not 
real, and assert that they are necessary in the doctrines of 
Mahayana inasmuch as they serve as a means for the guidance 
of living beings, who, as individuals in this world cannot but 
have their vision distorted or screened by ignorance. 4 


1. Cf. Bodhic., p. 350. 

2. Gf. Bodhic., pp. 350-1. 

3. Santideva speaks of the chain of causation as consisting of three parts, 
viz.y 

(i) klesakanda—avidya, trsna and upadana; 

(ii) karmakanda—samskara and bhava; and 

(iii) duhkhakanda—all the remaining links of the chain. For such 
divisions, see also Gokhale, Praiityasamulpadasutra of UHahgha. 

4. The commentator of Bodhic . (p. 362), in order to show that the four 
Aryasatyas are really two, says that duhkha, samudaya, and marga should be 
classified under samvrti, and nirodha under paramartha. 
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Yogacara Treatment of the Aryasatyas 

AND THE PrATITYASAMUTPADA 

Nagarjuna and Santideva explain the position of the 
Madhyamikas with regard to the Four Truths and the Causal 
Law as shown above. 

Asanga, Vasubandhu and other writers on the Yogacara 
system deal with this topic incidentally. Asanga, for instance, 
refers to the four truths, 1 saying that the first two relate to the 
origin of the world or the happening of repeated births and 
the cause thereof, while the second two relate to the disappear¬ 
ance of things and the causes thereof. The first two need 
suppression while the second two need realisation. In connec¬ 
tion with the fourteen ways of practising the smrtyupasthmas 
(power of recollection) by Bodhisattvas, it is pointed out that 
one can enter, and also make others enter into the four truths 
by means of the smrtyupasthanas. Other Yogacara writings, 
viz.) the Siddhi and the Lahkdvatdra, do not specifically refer to 
the four truths but they deal with the doctrines of the Hlna- 
yanists for the sake of comparison and contrast. For instance, 
they speak of the Hlnayanists as those who maintain the overt 
sense of Buddha’s teachings and not their deeper meaning; 2 
being satisfied only with ascertaining the generic characteristics 
of things but never questioning about their essential unreality. 3 
They labour under the misconception ( parikalpand ) of taking 
the three worlds as real, of postulating distinctions as subject 
and object, of assuming the existence of skandhas (constituents 
of beings), dhatus (organs of sense), ayatana (spheres of the 

1. Sutra.) pp. 137-8, 149-51. 

2. Lanka.) p. 14 : yatharutarthabhinivista. For a description of the 
rutarthagrahi, see Lanka.) pp. 154f,[160f. 197, 227. Lanka, (p. 77) states, 
<i sutrantah sarvasattvdtoyadeiandrthavyabhicdrini na sa tattvapratisarvasatitvdtaya- 
deianartha-vyabhicaram ydvasthanakathd (the discourses are not faithful expositions 
of the truth because they were preached according to the mental tendencies 
of beings). For a remark like this, see M. Vr t ., dealt with before; Sutra., p. 
51; alpasrutatvarh nitarthasutrantasrayanat. 

3. Lanka., pp. 51, 71, 63; Yah skandhadhatvayatana-svasamanyalaksana* 

parijhdnddkigame deiyamane romancitatanur bhavati . Laksanaparicayajftane cdsya 

buddhih praskandali na pratityasamutpdddvinirbhdgalaksanaparicaye. 


organs of sense), citta (mind), hetupratyaya (cause and condi¬ 
tion) , kriydyoga (action), utpdda 1 (origin), sthiti (continuance), 
bhahga (dissolution), etc. The Lahkdvatdra , 2 speaking of 
Partltyasamutpada, states that it is by comprehending that 
things originate through cause and condition that one can get 
rid of the misconception of taking non-existent things as 
existent, and of assuming gradual or simultaneous origin of 
things. Then it explains as usual that the dependent origination 
happens in two ways, externally and internally, e.g ., an earthen 
pot, butter, sprout, etc., originate through an external cause 
( hetu ) 3 and condition {pratyaya), while ignorance ( avidyd ), 
desire (trsnd) , action {karma) , etc. originate through an internal 
cause and condition. The remarks of the Yogacara writers 
indicate that the four truths and the causal law of the Hlna- 
yanists belong to the domain of imagination {parikalpand) and 
not to that of reality. 

The Yogacaras have Three Truths for Two of the 
Madhyamikas 

It should be remembered that though the Yogacarins are 
sharply criticised by the Madhyamikas 4 * for their conception of 
the eighth consciousness called Alaya-vijhdna (store-conscious¬ 
ness), both these schools of thought agree in holding that all 
things {dharmas) are non-existent, and are without origin and 
decay, 6 and that the highest truth is unutterable ( anak§ara)> 6 is 
identical with thatness and unchangeableness, possesses the 
signs of andyuha and niryuha (non-taking and non-rejecting) 
and is beyond every possible means of determination. 7 Passages 

1. Lanka, pp. 42, 43, 225. 

2. Ibid., pp. 82-3, 84, 140. 

3. For six kinds of hetu, see Lanka, p, 83. 

4. M. Vr., p. 523. 

5. Trimsika, p. 41 : sarvadharmd nihsvabhdvd anutpannd aniruddhd iti nir~ 
diiyante. 

6. Buddhas are silent (mauna) and never preach a word. Lanka., pp. 
16, 17, 144, 194. 

7. Lanka,, p. 196 ; Tatkatvam ananyathdtvam tattvam andyuhaniryuha-lak$anatn. 
sarvaprapartcopalamam ; p. 73 : tuny a tdnutpddddvayani hsvabhdvalaksa yam . 
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like this can be multiplied from the Yogacara works to show 
that their conception of the Reality, apart from Alayavijnana, 
is the same as that of the Madhyamikas. They also hold with 
the Madhyamikas 1 that from time immemorial, the mind has 
been under the delusion of imputing existence (sat) to non¬ 
existent things (asat) , and that the Hinayanists were not able to 
rid their minds completely of the four viparyasas (misconcep¬ 
tions) 2 inasmuch as they meditated on Pudgalanimitta (indivi¬ 
duality as basis) only and not on saruadharmanimitta (all things 
whatsoever as basis) and conceived of Nirvana as something 
existent, 3 full of peace and beyond misery. Their conception is 
that the highest truth, which they usually call Parinispanna for 
the Paramartha of the Madhyamikas, is the realisation of the 
fact that all dharmas perceptible to our mind have no more 
existence than the images seen in a dream or the reflection of 
the moon in water. 

From time immemorial, however, our minds are so deluded 
that we cannot help perceiving in the images or reflection 
something existent, or in other words, with our common know¬ 
ledge we cannot rise above parikalpand (imaginary existence), 
the samvrti of the Madhyamikas and others. The Yogacaras 
add a rider to the parikalpana, saying that it depends for origi¬ 
nation on something else, and hence it is always paratantra, the 
pratltyasamutpanna of the Madhyamikas and others. It is not 
necessary that the basis of a parikalpana needs be anything 
existent or real, e.g., a person may be frightened by an echo. 
In short, Prikalpita and Paratantra relate to worldly matters 
only, to the anitya, anatman and duhkha of the Hinayanists, 
while, parinispanna relates to Nirvana, Santa 4 , i.e., where all 
klesas and vikalpas cease. 

Asanga brings out the relation of the three forms of truth 
thus : The highest truth (paramartha or parinispanna is non- 

1. M. Vr., Ch. XXIV quoting Dhyayitamustisutra. 

2. Sutra., p. 169 : Tatra caturviparyasdnugatam pudgalanimittani vibhdvayan 
yogi Srdvakabodhim pratyekabodhim vd labhate . Sarvadharmanimittam vibhdvayan 
mahabodhim. 

3. Lanka. , p. 72. 

4. Sutra., p. 149; cf. M. V r . 9 Ch. XVIII. 
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duality, which is shown in five ways. Two of these are that it is 
non-existing under the aspect of Parikalpita and Paratantra and 
not non-existing under the aspect of Parinispanna. It is not the 
same, because the Parikalpita and Paratantra are not the same 
as Parinispanna. It is not different, because the former two are 
not different from the latter . 1 In another connection Asanga 
says that a Bodhisattva can be truly called a Sdnyajna (one who 
knows the real nature of non-existence) when he understands it 
under three aspects, viz., first that the non-existence means the 
absence of signs which are commonly attributed to an imagi¬ 
nary object ( parikalpita ), secondly, that the non-existence is the 
absence of any particular form of existence that one imagines it 
to be {paratantra ), and thirdly, that which is by nature non¬ 
existent ( parinispanna ). 2 The Vijnaptimatratasiddhi 3 elucidates this 
point by saying that the nature of non-existence is of three 
kinds, viz., (i) lakfana-niJisvabhdvatd (non-existence of the signs 
commonly attributed to a thing and hence of the thing itself, 
parikalpita ), (ii) utpattinilisvabfidvatd (non-existence of a 
thing when considered from the standpoint of its origin, i.e., 
paratantra) ; and (iii) paramdrtha-nihsvabhavata (non-existence 5 
of a thing in the highest sense, i.e. parinispanna). 

A. Parikalpita 

Sthiramati, in commenting on the Siddhi, says that the first 
category, Parikalpita, refers to the non-existence of things by 
their characteristics or signs. A thing cannot be conceived to 
exist unless it is accompanied by some characteristics, the sign 
or form is attributed to a feeling. Endless things, which people 
imagine, not excluding the dharmas attributed to a Buddha, 
have existence only in one’s imagination; heflce they are pari¬ 
kalpita, i.e., have nothing corresponding to them in reality. 
The Lankavatara 4 says that the parikalpita existence is inferred 

1. Sutra , p. 22 : na san na casan na tatha na cdnyatka 9 etc. 

2. Ibid., pp. 94-5. 

3. Siddhi , pp, 39-42. 

4. Laiikd. t p. 67. 
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from signs 1 ( nimitta) and explains it thus: All dependently 
orginating things are known by their nimitta (signs) and laksana 
(characteristics) . 3 Now, things having nimitta and laksana are 
of two kinds. Things known by nimitta only refer to things 
generally, internal and external, while things known by 
nimitta-laksana refer to the knowledge of generic characteris¬ 
tics of things both internal and external. 3 Asanga 4 distinguishes 
parikalpita into three kinds: viz., (i) the basis (; nimitta or 
alambana ) of one’s thought-constructions, (ii) the unconscious 
impression ( vSsana) left by them upon one’s mind, and (iii) the 
denominations ( arthakhyati ) following the impressions are taken 
as real. 

B. Paratantra 

The second category, Paratantra, refers to the imaginary 
existence pointed out above regarded from the aspect of its 
origin, ue.> all objects or feelings, which have existence only in 
imagination, and depend for origination on something else 
[paratantra) . Things, as they appear, are not the same as their 
origin or source; so it is said that the unreality of things is per¬ 
ceptible when they are viewed from the standpoint of their 
origin. Though the things, good, bad and indeterminate, or 
the three worlds ( dhatu ) or the mind and its various functions 
have only imaginary existence, they arise, however, from causes 
and conditions, i.e. 9 they depend for origin on others, and hence 
cannot be said to exist really, because a real thing remains 


1. Prof. Levi translates nimitta by ‘’signs of connotation”. 

2. Lanka., pp. 224-6 : five natures of existent things : (i) nama, (ii) 
nimitta, (iii) vikalpa, (iv) samyagjnana and (v) tathata. 

Nama-samjna, samketa. Ignorant persons, deluded by various signs 
( laksana ) become attached to things as self or mine, and thus weave a net of 
thought-constructions around themselves. 

Nimitta—the reflection ( dbhdsa) of eye-consciousness known as form; so 
also the reflections of ear-consciousness, nose-c., tongue-c, body-c., mind-c, 
known as sound, smell, taste, touch and things are called nimitta. 

Nimitta is more or less a sign impressed upon consciousness and laksana 
is definition, or features constituting a definition. 

3. Lanka., pp. 67, 150, 163. f 

4. Sutra., p. 64. 
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always the same and does not depend on cause and condition. 
The Lahkamtara puts it very briefly thus: that which proceeds 
from a basis is dependently originated or paratantra ( yadasraya- 
lambanat pravartate tat paratantrah). Asanga analyses the para, 
tantra in this way; the mark of being paratantra is the false 
thought-construction ( abhutaparikalpdt ) about the subject 
{grahaka) and its object (grdhja ). 1 

C. Parinifpanna 

The third category, Parinispanna, refers to the Paramartha 2 
(the highest truth) or Tathata (Thatness). Like akdSa (space) 
it is homogenous (lit. has one taste -ekarasa) , pure and change¬ 
less. The Parinispanna-svabhava (absolute reality) is called 
Paramartha, because it is the highest aspect in which all 
dependently originated things are to be looked upon. I n this 
sense, it can be called also dharmata (the nature of things) or 
in other words, it is the absolute, immanent in the phenomenal 
world. The Siddhi points out that the parinispanna (the Absolute) 
is so called because it is absolutely changeless. If it be com¬ 
pared witfi the Paratantra, it may be said to be that paratantra, 
which is always and ever completely devoid of the differentia¬ 
tion as subject and object, which are nothing but mere play of 
imagination, and hence, absolutely non-existing. Thus, it 
follows that the parinispanna is the same as the paratantra 
minus the parikalpita. 3 


1. Sutra., p. 65 : 

grahaka=man as, 5 vijnanas and vikalpa ; 
grahya—padabhasa, arthabhasa and dehabhasa. 

2. For seven different kinds of Paramartha, see Lanka, p. 39; 

3. This exposition is based on the Siddhi , pp. 39-42. Masuda has 
utilised the Chinese version of this treatise, for which see |his Der individualis- 
ttiche etc. pp. 40-43. For general discussion, see La Vallee Poussin, E.R.E., 
s.v. Philosophy (Buddhist); L.D. Barnett, Path of Light {Wisdom of the Eas’J 
Series), p. 102; Keith. B. Phil., pp. 235-236; Sogen, System etc., pp. 145 
146; Stcherbatsky, Con. of JV., p. 33. 
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Two truths in Hinaydna 

It is clear from the summarised discussions that the Para- 
martha of the Madhyamikas and the Parinispanna of the Yoga- 
carins indicate the Truth as conceived by them. Accepting that 
the Truth as the only reality, they relegate everything else to 
the domain of unreality calling them conventional, samvrti or 
parikalpita, with the reservation that the conventional things 
appear and disappear subject to causes and conditions, or in 
ether words, they conform to the law of causation, the Pratitya- 
:samutpada of the Buddhists in general, and the Paratantra of 
the Yogacaras. 

The Hlnayanists utilise these expressions just as much as the 
Alahayanists and they also call their Truth the only reality, 
Paramattha , everything else being conventional (Sammuti), their 
truth, in one word, being anatta, non-existence of any substan¬ 
tiality in the so-called things of the world, with the corollary 
that everything being anatta is impermanent ( anicca ) and un- 
Iiappy ( dukkha )... Buddhaghosa 1 draws the distinction, saying 
that Buddhas use two kinds of speech, conventional and real. 
The expressions, satta (being), puggata (person), deva (god), . 
etc., are conventional, while those like anicca (impermanence), 
dukkha (misery), anatta (essencelessness), khandha (aggregate), 
dhatu (organs of sense), dyatana (objects of sense), satipatthdna 
(practices of self-possession) and sammdppadhana (right exertion) 
were used in their true sense. Nagasena explains that when 
Buddha said e< I shall lead the sangha, it is dependent on me,” 2 V 
he used the expression “I” and “me’ 5 in the conventional and 
not in the real sense. Ledi Sadnw 3 explains sammuti-sacca as 
those statements which are true in popular usage and are 
opposed to “inconsistency, and untruthfulness in speech” while 
paramattha-saccas are those which are established by the nature 
of the things and do not depend on opinion or usage. As an 
^example, he points out that when it is said “there is a soul,” it 


1. Kvu . A,, pp. 33, 84. 

2. Mil,, pp. 28, 60. ^^ 

3. J.P,T,S„ 1914, pp. 129 f. 


is conventionally true but ultimately false, 1 for the real ultimate 
truth is that “there is no personal entity.” The latter is true in ai 
circumstances and conditions, and does not depend for it: 
validity on usage or popular opinion. The contention of the 
Hlnayanists is that a name is usually given to constitutec 
^ things; that name is conventional, e. g when the wheels, frame 

and other parts of a chariot are fitted up in a particular order 
all the things taken together go by the name of a chariot. The 
term ‘chariot’ therefore depends on convention. If the constitut- 

I ed thing, e.g. 9 the chariot is divided into various parts, it is nc 
longer called a chariot when it is so divided. From this, u 
follows that the things, at which one ultimately arrives after 
repeated analysis, are the only real entities. These never 
, undergo changes and bear the same name at all times and 

places and under all conditions. So, according to the Hlna¬ 
yanists, all the various ultimate elements, which constitute a 
being or thing, are real, and when reference is made to them, 
they may be called ultimate truth or paramattha-sacca; hence 
] the dhatus or ayatanas, satipatthanas or sammappadhanas are 

expressions used in the ultimate sense. 

| TheAofa 3 explains the two truths in a slightly different 

I manner. It says that the things like a jug and cloths, after 

j they are destroyed, do no longer bear the same name; also 

things like water and fire when examined analytically dissolve 
I into some elements and are no longer called water or fire. 

Hence the things, which on analysis are found to be changing, 
are given names by convention. Such expressions, which convey 
ideas temporarily and not permanently, are called Samvrti- 
satyas. The Paramarthasatyas are those expressions, which 
convey ideas, which remain unchanged whether the things are 
dissolved, analysed are not,e.g., rupa; one may reduce therupa 
into atoms or withdraw from it taste and other qualities, the 


1, Cf. Stcherbatsky, Central Conception of Buddhism : “Buddhism never 
denied the existence of a personality, or a soul, in the empirical sense; it only 
maintained that it was no ultimate reality.” 

j' 2. See also Prof. Poussin’s article in the J,A ,, 1902, p. 250; Points of 

jl Controversy, pp. 63 fn., 180. 

3. Ko£a,V 1.4. 
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idea of the real nature of rupa persists. In the same way one 
speaks of feeling (vedana) ; therefore such expressions are 
Paramarlhasatyas (ultimate truths). 

But these ultimate truths of the Hlnayanists, we have seen,, 
are relegated by the Mahayanists to the domain of convention. 
Hence, what are real according to the Hlnayanists, namely, the 
Aryasatyas and the Pratltyasamutpada, are unreal and matters 
of convention according to the Mahayanists. 1 


1. Cf. the present writer’s Early Monastic Buddhism (1960) Ch. XI. 


Chapter VIII 

CONCEPTION OF THE ABSOLUTE 
Tathata {Suchness) 

The most authoritative text for the conception of the Absolute 
is the Atfasdhasrikd Prajndpdramita , which deals with the diverse 
aspects of the Absolute and devotes one chapter (XVI) exclu¬ 
sively to the exposition of the conception of Tathata. 

The next authoritative text is Asvaghosa’s Mahayana-Sraddhot ■ 
pada-sutra (The Awakening of Faith) . The Sanskrit original 
of this text is lost. It was rendered into Chinese by Paramartha 
in 554 a.d. and Siksananda in 706 a.d. Mrs. Beatrice Suzuki 
rendered it from Chinese into English and it happens to be our 
only source. 

Asvaghosa hailed from a Brahmana family of Eastern India 
about 400 years after Buddha’s mahaparinirvam and was perhap: 
a contemporary of Emperor Kaniska. After he retired froir 
worldly life, he refuted many views of the heretical teachers anc 
composed the MahdlahkaXa-sdstra . 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that in Pali texts as wel' 
as in the Mahdvastu 1 the term Tathata has been equated tc 
Tathdtvam or Tathattam meaning sameness ; it has been applied 
for the deeper aspect of Nibbana. 

Tathata the highest Truth or the Reality, according tc 
Asvaghosa, corresponds to the conception of Sunyatd (Void- 
ness) of the Madhyamikas and Vijnaptimdtrata (pure conscious¬ 
ness) of the Vijnanavadins (Yogacaras). 

The main difference between Tathata and Sunyata oi 
Vijnaptimatrata is that the Tathata has two aspects, viz*, eondr 
tioned and unconditioned to be explained hereafter. 

Asvaghosa does not deny the reality of the empirical 
existence of the perceiving egos and the perceived objects bui 

1. Mahdvastu , III, 397. See Also Digha , I. 175; Samyufta, II. 199 
MUinda , 255; Visuddhimagga , 214. 
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he denies their ontological reality. When ignorance ( avidyd) 
is destroyed by enlightenment, the mind realises its identity 
with the Absolute, Suchness or the Infinite and apparently 
thereby vanishes multiplicity of subjects and objects. 

Tathata is the ultimate supreme reality, the Absolute. It is 
beyond empiricism and phenomenalism. 

Tathata has two aspects : Conditioned and Unconditioned. 
The conditioned suchness is applicable to the existence of 
beings subject to birth and death. It does not decrease in 
common beings nor does it increase in Bodhisattvas, who have 
perfected themselves in amity ( [maitri ) and compassion ( karund ) 
as well as in wisdom ( prajhd ). 

Tathata is also known as Bhuta-tathata (perfect knowledge) 
and Samara (round of rebirths). The former is One Reality 
and the latter appears as many. The former is the Absolute. 
It has neither existence nor non-existence nor both nor neither. 
It is trascendental and transcends the conditioned or relative 
sphere. It is immanent in the phenomenal sphere. It is the 
Dharma-dhatu (the great comprehensive whole). 

Tathata harmonizes all contradictions, and directs the course 
of events in the world. It may be equated to Nirvana , which 
is peaceful and blissful. It is also the Bodhi (perfect wisdom) 
and is the sum-total of all roots of meritorious activities 
(kusala-mulas) . It is in Bodhi-citta (Enlightenment-conscious¬ 
ness). It is the Paramdrtha-satya (the highest truth). It is 
also the Tathagata-garbha (the womb of all Tathagatas) ; in it 
Tathagata is conceived, nourished and matured. It is the 
same as Alaya-vijnana, when it is fully purified of habit-energy 
or impregnation ( vasana ) and evil tendencies (daugthulya). 

The conditioned Suchness is manifested in the empirical 
sphere. It is relative, phenomenal and dualistic of subjects and 
objects, and is comprehended by a discriminative intellect. It 
should always be remembered that Suchness, whether condi¬ 
tioned or unconditioned remains unchanged. It is absolute 
sameness ( samatd ) in all phenomena. It is uncreated and 
eternal. It can only be comprehended by the highest wisdom 
(prajnd-pdramita) . The conditioned suchness as distinct from 
the unconditioned suchness is on account of Nescience (Avidyd) 
or Ignorance. From the Absolute under the influence of 
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Ignorance, there is the production of the self as a perceiver of 
the external world, which exists for him only and is subject to 
births and deaths, which means misery. 

All worldly individuals are not condemned for ever to 
suffer from non-enlightenment, for Suchness does not remain 
absolutely apart from empirical existence. The relation between 
it and Ignorance is that of mutual perfuming or fumigation or 
impregnation ( vasana ). 

Ignorance affects Suchness and produces those impressions 
(smrti), which persist and maintain in Ignorance in beings, 
creating an eternal world and various modes of individuations, 
leading to misery. 

Suchness also affects ignorance and induces in the mind of 
the ignorant a disgust for repeated births and deaths and the 
consequential misery and suffering, and develops in the mind of 
the ignorant person a strong desire for release from repeated 
births and deaths. 

An illustration may be given to the above-mentioned facts 
by comparing the calm sea and its waves. The calm sea is the 
reality while its waves are caused by strong wind of ignorance* 
The waves do not occur when the wind of ignorance ceases. 
Similarly Tathata, i.e., the sea of consciousness can regain the 
normal calm state if ignorance is counteracted and destroyed. 
It can be done by removing the cover or obscuration of 
physical, vocal and mental impurities ( kle§avarana ) and 
intellectual blemishes (jheyavarana ). 

The HInayanic Arhats or Pratyekabuddhas achieve only 
removal of kle§as while the Mahayanists, i.e., the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, who have perfected themselves in wisdom 
* (prajnapdramitd) get rid of jheyavarana. 

Conditioned Suchness, as has been stated above, perfumes or 
impregnates a strong desire ( vasana) to attain emancipation 
from sufferings on account of repeated births and deaths. It 
should be noted that the intellectual development varies from 
individual to individual, and so also their spiritual development 
in spite of the efforts of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the highest 
embodiment of Suchness, who on account of their amity 
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(maitri ) and compassion ( karutia ) exert to train them up in their 
spiritual progress, 1 

Samsara (existence in this world) is an intricate succession 
of momentary things ( ksanika) , i.e. Dharmata, which has not 
any raison d'etre, i.e., which does not exist by themselves. Just 
as a monk suffering from opthalmia sees hairs in his alms-bowl, 
which do not exist, while a healthy monk does not see them. 
In the same way a saint, who is free from illusion, i.e., free 
from nescience ( avidya, ) does not see the dharmas, which 
constitute the Samsara. 

An attempt is now being made to cite passages from the 
Asta-sahasrikd Prajnaparamita and a few other texts in support 
of what has been stated so far. At the outset it should be 
pointed out that As'vaghosa’s conception of Tathata or the 
highest truth has two aspects: Conditioned and Unconditioned. 
The former perfumes or impregnates an ignorant person to 
seek release from ignorance and consequential repeated births 
and deaths, while the latter represents the highest truth {para- 
mdrtha satya). In the original texts like the Prajnaparamita, 
from which passages are now being cited in support of Tathata 
refer only to the Unconditioned. 

In texts like the Prajnaparamita, beings and objects by 
causes and conditions are ephemeral, hence non-existent in 
reality. These are compared to magical figures produced by a 
magician, echoes, or scenes seen in a dream. The real nature 
of things (b hut a-tathata) is Tathata — Tathdtvarri (thatness) or 
the Truth ( tattvam ). The synonyms of Tathata are Sarva - 
dharmdmpalamhhd (all dharmas are inconceivable), Aprati - 
hata-lak$ana (unobstructed), signless Apratimalak$ana (incom- 
parablity), Akalasamatd (similar to the sky). 

A few passages are now being cited in support of what has 
been stated above : 

Ye Bodhisattvah prajnaparamitayam caratah sarvadharma 
anutpattika ityadhimuncanti, na ca tavadanutpattika prati- 


i 



labdha bhavanti. Sarvadharmah santa ityadhimuncanti prati- 
labdha bhavanti. Sarvadharmah santa ityadhimuncanti na ca 
sarvadharmesvavinivartaniya vasitapraptimavakranta bhavanti. 
Anenapi viharena tesam Bodhisattvanam te Buddhabhavanto 
naman ca gotran ca balan ca rupan ca pariklrtaya manarupa 
dharmam desayanti udanam ca udanlyanti. Buddhabhumireva 
tesam pratikanksitavya. Te’pi vyakarisyante c nuttarayam 

samyak-sambodham 5 .adhinancya tathatvayan ca dharmam 

desayanti. 

Trans. Those Bodhisattvas, who have been perfecting 
themselves in wisdom and firmly believed that all dharmas are 
unoriginated, i. e., (quiet, tranquil, i. e., undisturbed by origin 
and decay) they eschew the stages of Sravakas and Pratyeka- 
buddhas and seek only to attain the state of Buddha, they will 
be foretold by Buddhas about their attainment of Samyai 
-Sambuddhahood. After emancipation they take their stand or 
Suchness and while thus standing they preach the doctrine ol 
omniscience in detail. 

Ya ca tathagata-tathata 

ya ca sarvadharma-tathata, 

Tathata advayadvaidhikara 
a<flvava tathata. 

Trans. Suchness of the Tathagata and suchness of all 
dharmas are one and the same and non-dual. 

Ya tathagata-tathata, natlta, na anagata, 
na pratyutpanna 

Trans. Suchness of Tathagatas is neither past, nor future 
nor present, likewise the Suchness is the Suchness of all 
dharmas. 



1. The primary source of this chapter is Beatrice Lane Suzuki’s English 
translation of Asvaghosa’s Mahayana-^raddhotpada-sutra and the secondary 
sources are Prof. A.B. Keith’s Buddhist Philosophy and Prof. Jadunath Sinha’s 
History of Indian Philosophy . 
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